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A REVIEW OF 
A FREE ENQUIRY 
INTO THE 


NaruxE and Og1c1N of Evit. 


HIS is a Treatiſe conſiſting of Six Letters up- 
on a very difficult and important Queſtion, 
which I am afraid this Author's Endeavours will not 
free from the Perplexity, which has intangled the 
Speculatiſts of all Ages, and which mult always con- 
tinue while we ſee but in part. He calls it a Free 
Enquiry, and indeed his Freedom is, I think, greater 
than his Modefty. Though he is far from the con- 
temptible Arrogance, or the impious Licentiouſneſs 
of Bzlingbroke, yet he decides too eaſily upon Queſ- 
tions out of the Reach of human Determination, 
with too little Confideration of mortal Weakneſs, and 
with too much Vivacity for the neceſſary Caution. 
In the firſt Letter on Evil in general, he obſerves, 
that, it is the Solution of this important Queſtion, 
© whence came Evil, alone, that can aſcertain the 
moral Characteriſtie of God, without which there 
© iS an End of all Diſtinction between Good and 
Vor. I. B Evil.” 
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© Evil.” Yet he begins this Enquiry by this De- 
claration : That there is a Supreme Being, infi- 
© nitely powerful, wiſe, and benevolent, the great 
Creator and Preſerver of all Things, is a Truth 
© ſo clearly demonſtrated, that it ſhall be here taken 
© for granted.“ What is this but to ſay, that we 
have already Reaſon to grant the Exiſtence of thoſe 
Attributes of God, which the preſeut Enquiry is 
deſigned to prove ? The preſent Enquiry is then 
ſurely made to no Purpoſe. The Attributes to the 
Demonſtration of which the Solution of this great 
Queſtion is neceſſary, have been demonſtrated with- 
out any Solution, or by means of the Solution of 
ſome former Writer. as 

He rejects the Manichean Syſtem, but imputes to 
it an Abſurdity, from which, amidſt all its Abſur- 
dities, it ſeems to be free, and adopts the Syſtem of 
Mr. Pope. That Pain is no Evil, if aſſerted with 
© Regard to the Individuals who ſuſfer it, is down- 
© right Nonſenſe ; but if conſidered as it affects the 
univerſal *Syſtem, is an undoubted: Truth, and 
* means only that there is no more Pain in it than 
© what is Neceſſary to the Production of Happineſs. 
How many ſoever of theſe Evils then force them- 
« ſelves into the Creation, ſo long as the Good pre- 


* ponderates, it is a Work well worthy of infinite 


© Wiſdom and Benevolence; and, notwithſtanding 
© the Imperſections of its Parts, the Whole is moſt 
© undoubtedly Perfect.“ And in the former Part of 
the Letter, he gives the Principle of his Syſtem in 
theſe Words: * Omnipotence cannot work Contra- 
* dictions, it can only effect all poſſible Things. 
© But fo little are we acquainted with the whole 
© Syſtem of Nature, that we know not what are 
© poſſible, and what are not : But if we may judge 
© from that conſtant Mixture of Pain with Pleaſure, 
© and Inconveniency with Advantage, which we 


* mult oblerve in every Thing around us, we have 
* Reaſon 
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© Reaſon to conclude, that to endue created Beings 
< with Perfection, that is, to produce Good ex- 
© cluſive of Evil, is one of thoſe Impoſſibilities which 
© even infinite Power cannot accompliſh.” 

'This is elegant and acute, but will by no means 
calm Diſcontent, or ſilence Roy, for whether 
Evil can be wholly ſeparated from Good or not, it 
is plain that they may be mixed in various Degrees, 
and as far as human Eyes can judge, the Degree af 
Evil might have been leſs without any Impediment 
to Good. i 

The ſecond Letter on the Evils of Imperfectian, is 
little more than a Paraphraſe of Pope's Epiſtles, or 

et leſs than a Paraphraſe, a mere Tranſlation of 
— into Proſe. This is 2 to attack Diffi- 
culty with very diſproportionate Abilities, to cut the 
Gordian Knot with very blunt Inſtruments. When 
we are told of the Inſufficiency of former Solutions, 
why is one of the lateſt, which no Man can have 
forgotten, given us again? I am told, that this 


Pamphlet is not the Effort of Hunger: What can 


it be then but the Product of Vanity? and yet how 
can Vanity be gratified by Plagiariſm, or Tranſcrip- 
tion? When this Speculatiſt finds himſelf prompted 
to another Performance, let him conſider whether he 
is about to diſburthen his Mind, or employ his Fin- 


ers ; and if I might venture to offer him a Subject, 
ſhould wiſh that he would ſolve this 2 


Why he that has nothing to write, ſhould deſire to 


be a Writer? | | 

Yet is not this Letter without ſome Sentiments, 
which though not new, are of great Importance, 
and may be read with -Pleaſure in the thouſandth 
Repetition, 

* Whatever we enjoy is purely a frce Giit.from 
our Creator; but that we enjoy no, more, can never 
ſure be deemed an Injury, or a juſt Reaſon to que!- 
tion his infinite Benevolence. All our Happinets is 

B 2 owing 
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owing to his Goodneſs ; but that it is no greater, is 
owing only to ourſelves; that is, to our not having 
any inherent Right to any Happineſs, or even to 
any Exiſtence at all. This is no more to be im- 
ne to God, than the Wants of a Beggar to the 

erſon who has relieved him : That he had ſome- 
thing was owing to his BenefaCtor ; but that he had 
no more, only to his own original Poverty.” 

Thus far & ſpeaks what every Man muſt ap- 
rove, and what every wife Man has ſaid before 
im. He then gives us the Syſtem of Subordina- 

tion, not invented, for it was known I think to the 
Arabian Metaphyſicians, but adopted by Pope; and 
from him borrowed by the diligent Reſearches of 
this great Inveſtigator. 

« No Syſtem can poſſibly be formed, even in 
Imagination, without a Subordination of Parts. 
Every animal Body muſt have different Members, 
ſubſervient to each other ; .every Picture muſt be 
compoſed of various Colours, and of Light and 
Shade ; all Harmony muſt be formed of Trebles, 


Tenors, and Baſſes ; every beautiful and uſeful Edi- 
fice muſt conſiſt of higher and lower, more and leſs. 


magnificent Apartments. This is in the very Eſ- 
ſence of all created Things, and therefore cannot 
be prevented by any Means whatever, unleſs by not 
creating them at all.” 

Thele Inſtances are uſed inſtead of Pope's Oak and 
Need, or 2 and his Satellites; but neither 
Pope, nor this Writer, have much contributed to 
ſolve the Difficulty. Perfection or Imperfection of 
unconſcious Beings has no meaning as referred to 
themſelves; the Baſs and the Treble are equally per- 
fect ; the mean and magnificent Apartments feel no 
Pleaſure or Pain from the Compariſon. Pope might 
afk the Weed, why it was leſs than the O44, but the 


Med would never aſk the Queſtion for itſelf. The 
| Baſs and Treble differ only to the Hearer, Meanneſs 


and 
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and Magniſicence only to the Inhabitant. There is 
no Evil but muſt inhere in a conſcious Being, or be 
referred to it; that is, Evil muft be felt before it is 
Evil. Yet even on this Subject may ueſtions 
might be offered which human Underſtanding has 
not yet anſwered, and which the preſent Haſte of 
this Extract will not ſuffer me to dilate. 

He proceeds to an humble Detail of Pope's Opi- 
nion: The Univerſe is a Syſtem whoſe very Eſ- 
ſence conſrſts in Subordination; a Scale of Beings 
deſcending by inſenſible Degrees from infinite Per- 
feQtion to abſolute Nothing: In which, though we 
may juſtly expect to find Perfection in the Whole, 
could we poſlrbly comprehend it; yet would it be 
the higheſt Abſurdity to hope for it in all its Parts, 
becauſe the Beauty and 8 of the Whole de- 
pend altogether on the juſt Inferiority of its Parts, 
that is, on the comparative Imperfections of the 
ſeveral Beings of which it is compoſed.“ 

*« Tt would have been no more an Inſtance of 
God's Wiſdom to have created no Beings but of the 
higheſt and moſt perfect Order, than it would be of 
a Painter's Art to cover his whole Piece with one 
ſingle Colour, the moſt Beautiful he could compoſe. 
Had he confined himſelf to ſuch, nothing could have 
exiſted but Demi-gods, or Archangels, and then all 
inferior Orders muſt have been void and uninha- 
bited : But as it is ſurely more agreeable to infinite 
Benevolence, that all theſe ſhould be filled up with 
Beings capable of enjoying Happineſs themſelves, 
and contributing to that of others, they muſt neceſ- 


ſarily be filled with inferior Beings, that is, with 


ſuch as are leſs perfect, but from whoſe Exiſtence, 
notwithſtanding that leſs Perfection, more Felicity 
upon the W hole accrues to the Univerſe, than if no 
ſuch had been created. It is moreover highly pro- 
bable, that there is ſuch a Connection between all 
Ranks and Orders by ſubordinate Degrees, that they 
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mutually. ſupport each others Exiſtence, and eve 
one in its Place is abſolutely neceſſary towards ſuſ- 
taining the whole vaſt and magnificent Fabrick.“ 

Our Pretences for Complaint could be of this 
only, that we are not ſo high in the Scale of Ex- 
iſtence as our ignorant Ambition may defire ; a Pre- 
tence which muſt eternally ſubſiſt ; becauſe, were we 
ever ſo much higher, there would be ſtill room for 
infinite Power to exalt us; and ſince no Link in the 
Chain can be broke, the ſame Reaſon for Diſquiet 
muſt remain to thoſe who ſucceed to that Chaſm, 
which muſt be occaſioned by our Preferment. A 
Man can have no Reaſon to repine that he is not an 
Angel ; nor a Horſe that he is not a Man ; much 
leſs, that in their ſeveral Stations they poſſeſs not the 
Faculties of another; for this would be an inſuffer- 
able misfortune,” 

This Doctrine of the regular Subordination of 
Beings, the Scale of Exiſtence, and the Chain of 
Nature, I have often conſidered, but always leſt the 
Inquiry in Doubt and Uncertainty. 

That every Being not infinite, compared with In- 
finity, muſt be imperfeR, is evident to Intuition 
that whatever is imperfect mult have a certain Line 
which it cannot paſs, is equally certain. But the 
Reaſon which determined this Limit, and for which 
ſuch Bcing was ſuffered to advance thus far and no 
farther, we fhall never be able to diſcern, Our 
Diſcoverers tell us, the Creator has made Beings of 
all Orders, and that therefore one of them muſt be 
ſuch as Man. But this Syſtem ſeems to be eſta- 
bliſhed on a Conceſſion, which, if it be refuſed, can- 
not be cxtorted. | 

Every Reaſon which can be brought to prove, 
that there are Beings of every poſſible Sort, will 
prove that there is the greateſt Number poſlible of 
every Sort of Beings; but this with reſpect to Man 
we know, if we know any Thing, not to be _—_ 
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It does not appear even to the Imagination, that 


of three Orders of Being, the firſt and the third 


receive any Advantage from the Imperfection of the 
fecond, or that indeed they may not equally exiſt, 
though the fecond had never been, or ſhould ceaſe 
to be, and why. ſhould that be concluded neceſſary, 
which cannot be proved even to be uſeful ? 

The Scale of Exiſtence from Infinity to Nothing, 
cannot poſſibly have Being. The higheſt Being not 
infinite muſt be, as has Hm often obſeryed, at an 
infinite Diſtance below Infinity. Cheyne, who, with 
the Defire inherent in Mathematicians to reduce 


every thing to mathematical Images, conſiders all Ex- 


iſtence as a Cone, allows that the Baſis is at an infinite 
Diſtance from the Body. And in this Diſtance be- 
tween finite and infinite, there will be Room for ever 
for an infinite Series of indefinable Exiſtence. 

Between the Toweſt poſitive Exiſtence and No- 
thing, wherever we ſuppoſe poſitive Exiſtence to 
ceaſe, is another Chaſm infinitely deep; where there 
is Room again for endleſs Orders of ſubordinate Na- 
ture, continued for ever and for ever, and yet inft- 
nitely ſuperior to Non-exiſtence. 

To theſe Meditations Humanity is unequal. But 
yet we may aſk, not of our Maker, but of each 
other, fince on the one fide Creation, wherever it 
ſtops, muſt ſtop infinitely below Infinity, and on the 
other infinitely above Nothing, what Neceſſity there 
is that it ſhould proceed ſo far either Way, that 
Beings ſo high or ſo low ſhould ever have exiſted. 
We may aſk ; but I believe no created Wiſdom can 
give an adequate Anſwer. 

Nor is this all. In the Scale, wherever it begins 
or ends, are infinite Vacuities. At whatever Diſtance 
we ſuppoſe the next Order of Beings to be above 
Man, there is Room for an intermediate Order'of 
Beings between them ; and if for one Order, then 
for infinite Orders; fince every Thing that admits 
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of more or leſs, and conſequently all the Parts of 
that which admits them, may be infinitely divided, 
So that, as jar as we can judge, there may be Room 
in the Vacuity between any two Steps of the Scale, 
or between any two Points of the Cone of Being 
for infinite Exertion of infinite Power. 

Thus it appears how little Reaſon thoſe who re- 
Poſe their Reaſon upon the Scale of Being have to 
triumph over them who recur to any other Expe- 
dient of Solution, and what Difficulties ariſe on every 
Side to repreſs the Rebellions of preſumptuous Deci- 
Hon. Qui pauca conſiderat, facile pronunciat. In 
our Paſſage through the boundleſs Ocean of Diſ- 
quiſition we often take Fogs for Land, and aſter 
having long toiled to approach them find, inſtead of 
Repoſe and Harbours, new Storms of Objection 
and Fluctuations of Uncertainty. 

We are next entertained with Pope's Alleviations 
of thoſe Evils which we are doomed to ſuffer. 
Poverty, or the Want of Riches, is generally 
compenſated by having more Hopes, and fewer 
Fears, by a greater Share of Health, and a more 
exquiſite Relith of the ſmalleſt Enjoyments, than 
thoſe who poſſeſs them are uſually bleſſed with. 
The Want of Tafte and Genius, with all the 
Pleaſures that ariſe from them, are commonly 
recompenſed by a more uſeful Kind of common 
Senſe, together with a wonderful Delight, as well 
as Succeſs. in the buſy Purſuits of a fcrambling 
World. The Sufferings of the Sick are greatly 
relieved by many trifling Gratifications impercept- 
ible to others, and ſometimes almoſt repaid by the 
inconceivable Tranſports occaſioned by the Return 
of Health and Vigour. Folly cannot be very 
grievous, becauſe imperceptible ; and I doubt not 
but there is ſome Truth in that Rant of a mad 
Poet, that there is a Pleaſure in being mad, which 
none but Madmen know. Ignorance, or the 

; Want 
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£ Want of Knowledge and Literature, the appoint- 
© ed Lot of all born to Poverty, and the Drudgeries 
of Life, is the only Opiate capable of infuſing that 
©£ Inſenfibility which can enable them to endure the 
£ Miſeries of the one, and the Fatigues of the other. 
© It is a Cordial adminiſtered by the gracious: Hand of 
Providence; of which they ought never to be de- 
© prived by an ill judged and improper Education. It 
© is the Baſis of all Subordination, the Support of 
© Society, and the Priviledge of Individuals: and I 
© have ever thought, it a moſi remarkable Inſtance of 
© the divine Wiſdom, that whereas in all Animals, 
© whoſe Individuals riſe little above the Reſt of their 
Species, Knowledge is inſtinctive; in Man, whoſe 
© Individuals are fo widely different, it is acquired by 
Education; by which Means the Prince and the 
£ Labourer, the Philoſopher and the Peaſant, are in 
© ſome Meaſure fitted for their reſpeCtive Situations.” 

Much of theſe Poſitions is perhaps true, and the 
whole Paragraph might well paſs without Cenſure, 
were not Objections neceſſary to the Eſtabliſhment 
of Knowledge. Poverty is very gently paraphraſed 
by want of Riches. In that Senſe almoſt every Man 
may in his own Opinion be poor. But there is an- 
other Poverty which is want of C:mpetence, of all that 
can ſoften the Miſeries of Life, of all that can diverſify 
Attention, or delight Imagination. There is yet 
another Poverty which is want of Neceſſaries, a ſpe- 
cies of Poverty which no Care of the Publick, no 
Charity of Particulars, can preſerve many from ſeel- 
ing openly, and many ſecretly. 

That Hope and Fear are inſeparably or very fre- 


— connected with Poverty, and Riches, my 
urveys of Life have not ad me. The 
milder Degrees of Poverty are ſometimes ſupported 
by Hope, but the more ſevere often fink down in 
motionleſs Deſpondence. Life muſt be ſeen before 
it can be known. This Author and Pope perhaps 


never 
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never ſaw the Miſeries which they imagine thus eaſy 
to be borne. The Poor indeed are inſenſible of man 
little Vexations which ſometimes imbitter the Poſ- 
ſeſſions and pollute the Enjoyments of the Rich. 
They are not pained by caſual Incivility, or morti- 
fied by the Mutilation of a Compliment ; but this 
Happineſs is like that of a Malefactor, who ceaſes to 
feel the Cords that bind him when the Pincers are 
| tearing his Fleſh. | 

That Want of Taſte for one Enjoyment is ſup- 
plied by the Pleaſures of ſome other, may be fairly 
allowed. But the Compenſations of Sickneſs I have 
never found near to Equivalence, and the Tranſ- 
ports of Recovery only prove the Intenſeneſs of the 
Pain, ELIT M Of 16 | 
With Folly no Man is willing to confeſs himſelf 
very intimately acquainted, and therefore its Pains 
and Pleaſures are kept ſecret. But what the Author 
fays of its Happineſs ſeems applicable only to Fatui- 
ty, or groſs Dulnefs; for that Inferiority of Under- 
ſtanding which makes one Man without any other 
Reaſon the Slave, or Tool, or Property of another, 
which makes him ſometimes uſeleſs, and ſometimes 
ridiculous, is often felt with very quick Senſibility. 
On the Happineſs of Madmen, as the Cafe is not 
very frequent, it is not neceſſary to raiſe a Diſquiſi- 
tion, but I cannot forbear to obſerve, that I never 
— knew Diſorders of Mind encreaſe Felicity: every 

adman is either arrogant and iraſcible, or gloomy 
and ſuſpicious, or poſſeſſed by ſome Paſſion or Notion 
deſtructire to his Quiet. He has always Diſcontent 
in his Look, and Malignity in his Boſom. And, if 
he had the Power of Choice, he would ſoon re- 
pent who ſhould refign his Reaſon to ſecure his 
Peace. $2 

Concerning the Portion of Ignorance neceſſary to 
make the Condition of the lower Claſſes of Man- 
Kind ſafe to the Public and tolerable eres © 

oth 
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both Morals and Policy exact a nicer Enquiry than 
will be very ſoon or very eaſily made. There is un- 
doubtedly a Degree of Knowledge which will direct 
a Man to refer all to Providence, and to acquieſce in 
the Condition with which omniſcient Goodneſs has 
determined to allot him; to conſider this World as 
a Phantom that muſt ſoon glide from before his 
Eyes, and the Diſtreſſes and V exations that encom- 
paſs him, as Duſt ſcattered in his Path, as a Blaſt 
that chills him for a Moment, and paſſes off for 
ever. 

Such Wiſdom, ariſing from the Compariſon of a 
Part with the Whole of our Exiſtence, thoſe that 
want it moſt cannot poſſibly obtain from Philoſophy ; 
nor unleſs the Method of Education, and the ge- 
neral Tenour of Life are changed, will very eaſily 
receive it from Religion. The Bulk of Mankind 
is not likely to be very wiſe or very good: And 1 
know not whether there are not many States of Life, 
in which all Knowledge, leſs than the higheſt Wif- 
dom, will produce Diſcontent and Danger. I be- 
lieve it may be ſometimes found, that a little Learn- 
ing is to a poor Man a dangerous Thing. But ſuch is 
the Condition of Humanity, that we eaſily ſee, or 
quickly feel the Wrong, but cannot always diſtinguiſh 
the Right. Whatever Knowledge is ſuperfluous, in 
irremediable Poverty, is hurtful, but the Diſſiculty 
is to determine when Poverty is irremediable, and 
at what point Superfluity begins. Groſs Ignorance 
every Man has found equally dangerous with per- 
verted Knowledge, Men left wholly to their Ap- 
petites and their Inſtincts, with little Senſe of moral 
or religious Obligation, and with very faint Diſ- 
tinctions of Right and Wrong, can never be ſafely 
employed or confidently truſted : They can be honeſt 
only by Obſtinacy, and diligent only by Compul- 
ſion or Caprice. Some Inſtruction, therefore, is 
neceſſary, and much perhaps may be dangerous. 
Though 
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Though it ſhould be granted that thoſe who are 
born to Poverty and Drudgery ſhould not be deprived 
by an impreper Education of the Opiate of Ignorance ; 
even this Conceſſion will not be of much Uſe to di- 
rect our Practice, unleſs it be determined who are 
thoſe that are born to Poverty. To entail irreverſible 
Poverty upon Generation after Generation, only be- 
cauſe the Anceſtor happened to be poor, is in itſelf 
cruel, if net unjuſt, and is wholly contrary to the 
Maxims of a commercial Natien, which always ſup- 
poſe and promote a Rotation of Property, and offer 
every Individual a Chance of mending his Condi- 
tion by his Diligence, Thoſe who communicate 
Literature to the Son of a poer Man, confider him 
as one not born to Poverty, but to the Neceſlity of 
deriving a bettec Fortune from himſelf, In this At- 
tempt, as in others, many fail, and many ſucceed, 
Thoſe that fail will feel their Miſery more acutely ; 
but fince Poverty is now confeſſed to be ſuch a Ca- 
lamity as cannot be borne without the Opiate of In- 
ſenſibility, I hope the Happineſs of thoſe, whom 
Education enables to eſcape from it, may turn the 
Balance againſt that Exacerbation which the others 
ſuffer. | 

I am always afraid of determining on the Side of 
Envy or Cruelty. 'The Privileges of Education may 
ſometimes be improperly beſtowed, but I ſhall al- 
ways fear to with-hold them, Jeſt I ſhould be yield- 
ing to the Suggeſtions of Pride, while I perſuade 
myſelf that 1 am following the Maxims of Policy ; 
and under the Appearance of ſalutary Reſtraints, 
ſhoul4 be indulging the Luſt of Dominion, and that 
Malevolence which delights in ſeeing others de- 
preſſed. 

Pope's Doctrine is at laſt exhibited in a Compa- 
riſon, which, like other Proofs of the ſame Kind, 
is better adapted to delight the Fancy than convince 
the Reaſon, 


© Thus 
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Thus the Univerſe reſembles a large and well- 
© regulated Family, in which all the Officers and 
Servants, and even the domeſtic Animals, are ſub- 
ſervient to each other in a proper Subordination : 
Each enjoys the Privileges and Perquiſites peculiar 
to his Place, and at the ſame Time contributes by 
that juſt Subordination to the Magnificence and 
Happineſs of the Whole.” Rath 
The magnificence of a Houſe is of Uſe or Plea- 
ſure always to the maſter, and ſometimes to the Do- 
meſtics. But the Magnificence of the Univerſe adds 
nothing to the Supreme Being ; for any Part of its 
Inhabitants with which human Knowledge is ac- 
quainted, an Univerſe much leſs ſpacious or ſplendid 
would have been ſufficient ; and of Happineſs it does 
not appear that any is communicated from the Bein 
of a lower World to thoſe of a higher, Hs 
The Enquiry after the Cauſe of natural Evil is 
continued in the third Letter, in which, as in the 
former, there is Mixture of borrowed Truth, and 
native Folly, of ſome Notions juſt and trite, with 
others uncommon and ridiculous. 1 10 
His Opinion of the Value and Importance of 
Happineſs is certainly juſt, and I ſhall inſert it, not 
that it will give any Information to any Reader, but 
it may ſerve to ſhew how the moſt common Notion 
may be ſwelled in Sound, and diffuſed in Bulk, till 
it ſhall perhaps aſtoniſh the Author himſelf. 
* Happineſs is the only Thing of real Value in 
Exiſtence ; neither Riches, nor Power, nor Wiſ- 
dom, nor Learning, nor Strength, nor Beauty, 
nor Virtue, nor Religion, nor even Life itſelf, be- 
ing of any Importance, but as they contribute to 
its Production. All theſe are in themſelves neither 
good nor evil: Happineſs alone is their great End, 


and they are deficeable only as they tend to pro- 
mote it.“ 
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Succeſs produces Confidence. After this Diſco- 
very of the Value of Happineſs, he procceds with- 
out any Diſtruſt of himſelf, to tell us what has been 
hid from all former Enquirers. 

The true Solution of this important Queſtion, 
* ſo long and ſo vainly ſearched for by the Philoſo- 
* phers of all Ages and all Countries, I take to be 
© at laſt no more than this, that theſe real Evils pro- 
© ceed from the fame Source as thoſe imaginary ones 
of Imperfection before treated of, namely, from 
© that Subordination, without which no created 
* Syſtem can ſubſiſt; all Subordination implying Im- 
perfection, all Imperfection Evil, and all Evil ſome 
* kind of Inconveniency or Suffering : 50 that there 
« muſt be particular Inconveniencies and Sufferings 
* annexed to every particular Rank of created Be- 
© ings by the Circumſtances of Things, and their 
Modes of Exiſtence. 

'* God indeed might have made us quite other 
Creatures, and placed us in a World quite dif- 
* ferently conſtituted ; but then we had been no 
longer Men, and whatever Beings had occupied 
our Stations in the univerſal Syſtem, they muſt 
© have been liable to the ſame Inconveniences.” 

In all this there is nothing that can ſilence the 
Enquiries of Curioſity, or calm the Perturbations of 
Doubt. Whether Subordination implies Imperfec- 
tions may be diſputed. The Means reſpecting them- 
ſelves, may be as perfect as the End. The Weed as 
a Weed is no leſs perfect that the Oak as an Oak. 
That Int erfection iniplies Evil, and Evil Suffering, is 
by no Means evident. Imperfection may imply pri— 
vative Evil, or the Abſence of ſome Good, but this 
Privation produces no Suffering, but by the Help of 
Knowledge. An Infant at the Breaſt is yet an im- 
perfect Man, but there is no Reaſon for Belief that 
he is unhappy by his Immaturity, unleſs ſome poſi- 
tive Pain be ſuperadded. 

When 
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When this Author prefumes to ſpeak of the Uni- 
verſe, I would adviſe him a little to diſtruſt his own 
Faculties, however large and comprchenſive. Many 
Words eaſily underſtood on common Occaſion, be- 
come uncertain and figurative when applied to the 
Works of Qmuipotence. Subordiration in buman 
Affairs is well underſtood; but when it is attributed 
to the univerſal Syſtem, its Meaning grows leſs cer- 
tain, like the petty Diſtinctions of Locality, which 
are of good Uſe upon our own Globe, but have no 
Meaning with Regard to infinite Space, in which 
nothing is high or low. | 

That if Man, by Exaltation to a higher Nature, 
were exempted from the Evils which he now fuffers, 
ſome other Being muſt ſuffer them; that if Man 
were not Man, ſome: other Being muſt be Man, is 
a Poſition ariſing from his eſtabliſhed Notion of the 
Scale of Being, A notion to which Pope has given 
ſome Importance by adopting it, and of which 1 
have therefore endeavoured to ſhew the Uncertainty 
and Incdnfiltency.' Illis Scale of Being I have de- 
monſtrated to / be-raifed by preſumptuous Imagina- 
tion, to reſt on nothing at the Bottom, to lean on 
nothing at the Top, and to have Vacuities from 


Step,to Step thraugh which any order of Being 


may ſink into Nihility without any Inconvenience, 
ſo ſar as we can judge; to the next Rank above or 
below it. We are therefore little enlightened by a 


Writer who tells us that an / Being in the State of 


Man muſt ſuffer what Man ſuffers, hen the only 
Queſtion that requires to-berrefolved is, i Why any 


Being is in this State? 119 v4 


Ot Poverty and Labour he gives juſt and elegant 
Repreſentations, which yet do not remove the Diſh - 
culty of the firſt and fundamental Quoſtion, though 
ſuppoſing the preſent State of Man ncceſlary, they 
may ſupply ſome Motives to Content. 
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© Poverty is what all could not poſſibly have been 
exempted from, not only by reaſon of the fluctu- 
ating Nature of human Poſſcſhons, but becauſe 


the World could not ſubſiſt without it; for had all 


been rich, none could have ſubmitted to the Com- 
mands of another, or the neceſſary Drudgeries of 
Life; thence all Governments muſt have been'dif- 
ſolved, Arts neglected, and Lands uncultivated, 


and fo an univerſal Penury have overwhelmed all, 


inſtead of now and then pinching a few. Hence, 


by the by, appears the great Excellence of Cha- 


rity, by which Men are enabled by a particular 
Diſtribution of the Bleſſings and Enjoyments of 
Life, on proper Occaſions, to prevent that Po- 


verty which by a general one Omnipotence itſelf 
could never have prevented: So that, by inforcing 
this Duty, God as it were demands our Aſſiſtance 


to promote univerſal Happineſs, and to ſhut out 
Miſery at every Door, where it ſtrives to intrude 
itſelf. 0111 5 

Labour, indeed, God might eaſily have ex- 
cuſed us from, ſince at his Command, the Earth 
would readily have poured forth all her 'Freafures 
without our inconſiderable Aſſiſtance: Bat if the 


ſevereſt Labour cannot ſufficiently ſubdue the Ma- 
lignity of human Nature, what Plots and Machi- 


nations, what Wars, Rapine and Devaſtation, 
what Profligacy and Licentiouſneſs muſt have been 
the Conſequences of univerſal Idleneſs ! fo that 
Labour ought only to be looked upon as a Taſk 
kindly impoſed upon us by our indulgent Creator, 
neceffary to preſerve our th, our Safety, and 
our Innocence.” 


I am afraid that the latier End of his Common- 


wealth fargets the Beginning. If God could eaſily have 
— us from Labour, 1 do not comprehend why he 
could not poſſibly have exempted all from Poverty. For 
Poverty, in its caſter and more tolerable Degree, is 


little. 
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little more than Neceſlity of Labour; and in its 
more ſevere and deplorable State, little more than 
Inability for Labour. To be poor 1s to work for 
others, or to want the Succour of others without 
Work. And the ſame exuberant Fertility which 
would make Work unneceſſary, might make Po- 
verty impoſſible. 

Surely a Man who ſeems not completely Maſter 
of his own Opinion, ſhould have ſpoken more cau- 
tiouſly of Omnipotence, nor have preſumed to ſay 
what it could perform, or what it could prevent. I 
am in doubt whether thoſe who Rand higheſt in the 
Scale of Beings ſpeak thus confidently of the Diſpen- 
ſations of their Maker: 


For Foals ruſh in, where Angels fear to tread. 


Of our Inquietudes of Mind his Account is ſtill leſs 
reaſonable. * Whilſt Men are injured, they mult 
be inflamed with Anger; and whilſt they fee Cru- 
* elties, they muſt be melted with Pity ; whilft they 
« perceive Danger they muſt be ſenſible of Fear.” 
This is to give a Reaſon for all Evil, by ſhewing 
that one Evil produces another. If there is Danger 
there ought to be Fear ; but if Fear is an Evil, why 
ſhould there be Danger ? His Vindication of Pain is 
of the ſame Kind : Pain is uſeful to alarm us, that 
we may thun greater Evils, but thoſe greater Evils 
mult be preſuppoſed, that the Fitneſs of Pain may 
appear, 

Treating on Death, he has expreſſed the known 
and true DoCtiine with Spritelineſs of Fancy, and 
Neatneſs of Diction. 1 ſhall therefore inſert it. 
There are Truths which, as they are always neceſ- 
fary, do not grow ſtale by Repetition. 

. Death, the laſt and moſt dreadſul of all Evils, 
is ſo far ſrom being one, that it is the infallible 
Cure for all others. | 
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To die, is landing on ſome ſilent Shore, 

I here Billows never beat, nor Tempeſls rear. 

Ere well we feel the friendly Stroke, "tis Ver. 
GARTH. 


For, abſtracted from the Sickneſs and Sufferings 
uſually attending it, it is no more than the Expt- 
ration of that "Term of Liſe God was pleaſed to 
beſtow on us, without any Claim or Merit on our 
Part. But was it an Evil ever ſo great, it could 
not be remedied but by one much greater, which 
is by living for ever; by which Means our Wick- 
edneſs, unreſtrained by the Proſpect of a ſuture 
State, would grow ſo inſupportable, our Sufferings 
ſo intolerable by Perſeverance, and our Pleaſures 
ſo tireſome by Repetition, that no Being in the 
Univerſe could be ſo compleatly miſerable as a 
Species of immortal Men. We have no Reaſon, 
therefore, to look upon Death as an Evil, or to 
fear it as Puniſhment, even without any Suppoſi- 
tion of a future Life: but if we conſider it as a 
Paſſage to a more perfect State, or a Remove only 
in an eternal Succeſſion of ſtill- improving States 
(for which we have the ſtrongeſt Reaſons) it will 
then appear a new Favour from the divine Muni— 
ficence ; and a Man muſt be as abſurd to repine 
at dying, as a Traveller would be, who propoſed 
to himſelf a delightful Tour through various un- 
known Countries, to lament that he cannot take 
up his Reſidence at the firſt dirty Inn which he 
baits at on the Road, 
The Inſtability of Human Liſe, or of the Changes 
of its ſucceſſive Periods, of which we ſo frequently 
complain, are no more than the neceſſary Progreſs 
of it to this neceſſary Concluſion ; and are ſo far 
from being Evils deſerving theſe Complaints, that 
they are the Source of our greateſt Pleaſures, as 
they 
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they are the Source of all Novelty, from which 
our greateſt Pleaſures are ever derived. The con- 
tinual Succeſſion of Seaſons in the Human Life, 
by daily preſenting to us new Scenes, render it 
agreeable, and like thoſe of the Year, afford us 
Delights by their Change, which the choiceſt of 
them could not give us by their Continuance. Ia , 
the Spring of Lite, the Gilding of the Sun-ſhine, 
the Verdufe of the Fields, and the variegated 
Paintings of the Sky, are ſo exquiſite in the Eyes 
of Infants at their firſt looking abroad into a new 
World, as nothing perhaps afterwards can equal. 
The Heat and Vigour of the ſucceeding Summer 
of Youth ripens for us new Pleaſures, the bloom - 
ing Maid, the nightly Revel, and the jovial 
Chace: the ſerene Autumn of complete Manhood 
feaſts us with the golden Harveſts of our worldly 
Purſuits : nor 1s the hoary Winter of old Age 
deſtitute of its peculiar Comforts and Enjoyments, 
of which the RecolleQtion and Relation of thoſe 
paſt are perhaps none of the leaſt; and at laſt 
Death opens to us a new Proſpect, from whence 
we ſhall probably look back upon the Diverlions 
and Occupations of this World with the fame 
Contempt we do now on our Tops and Hobby- 
Horſes, and with the ſame Surpriſe, that they 
could ever ſo much entertain or engage us.” 

I would not willingly detract from the Beauty of 
this Paragraph ; and in Gratitude to him who has 
ſo well inculcated ſuch important Truths, I will 
venture to admonith him, ſince the chief Comfort of 
the old is the Recollection of the paſt, ſo to employ 
his Time and his Thoughts, that when the Imbe- 
cillity of Age ſhall come upon him, he may be able 
to recreate its Languors by the Remembrance of 
Hours ſpent, not in preſumptuous Derifions, but 
modeſt Inquiries, not in dogmatical Limitations of 
mnipotence, but in humble Acquieſcence and ſer- 
| N vent 
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vent Adoration. Old Age will ſhew him that muck 
of the Book now before us has no other Uſe than to 
perplex the Scrupulous, and to ſhake the Weak, to 
encourage impious Preſumption, or ſtimulate idle 
Curioſity. 

Having thus diſpatched the Conſideration of par- 
ticular Evils, he comes at laſt to a general Reaſon 
for which Evil may be ſaid to be owr Good, He 
1s of Opinion that there is ſome inconceivable Be- 
nefit in Pain abſtractedly confidered ; that Pain how- 
ever inflicted, or wherever felt, communicates ſome 
Good to the general Syſtem of Being, and that every 
Animal is ſome way or other the better for the Pain 
of every other Animal. This Opinion he carries 
ſo far as to ſuppoſe that there paſſes ſome Principle 
of Union through all animal Life, as Attraction is 
communicated to all corporeal Nature; and that the 
Evils ſuffered on this Globe, may by ſome incon- 
ceivable Means contribute to the Felicity of the In- 
habitants of the remoteſt Planet. 

How the Origin of Evil is brought nearer to 
Human Conception by any inconcervable Means, I 
am not able to diſcover. We believed that the pre- 
fent Syſtem of Creation was right, though we could 
not explain the Adaption of one Part to the other, 
or for the whole Succeſhon of Cauſes, and Conſe- 
quences. Where has this Enquirer added to the 
little Knowledge that we had before. He has told 
us of the Benefits of Evil, which no Man feels, and 
Relations between diſtant Parts of the Univerſe, 
which he cannot himſelf conceive. There was 
enough in this Queſtion inconceivable before, and 
we have little Advantage from a new inconceivable 
Solution. 

I do not mean to reproach this Author for not 
knowing what is equally hidden from Learning and 
from Ignorance. Ihe Shame is to impoſe Words 
for Ideas upon ourſelves or others. To imagine 
7 that 
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that we are going forward when we are only turning 
round. To think that there is any Difference be- 
tween him that gives no Reaſon, and him that gives 
a Reaſon, which by his own Conſeſſion cannot be 
conceived, 

But that he may not be thought to conceive no- 
thing but Things inconceivable, he has at laſt 
thought on a Way by which human Sufferings may 
produce good Effects. He imagines that as we have 
not only Animals for Food, but chooſe ſome for our 
Diverſion, the ſame Privilege may be allowed to 
ſome Beings above us, who may decerve, torment, or 
deflroy us for the Ends only of their own Pleaſure or 
Utility, This he again finds impoſſible to be con- 
ccived, but that Impsſſibility leſſens not the Probability of 
the Conj ecture, which by Analogy is fo flrongly confirmed. 

I cannot reſiſt the Temptation of contemplating 
this Analogy, which I think he might have carried 
further, very much to the Advantage of his Argu- 
ment. He might have ſhewn that theſe Hunters 
whoſe Game is Man have many Sports analagous to 
our own, As we drown Whelps and Kittens, they 
amuſe themſelves now and then with ſinking a Ship, 
and {tand round the Fields of Blenheim or the Walls 
of Prague, as we enciccle a Cock- pit. As we ſhoot a 
Bird flying, they take a Man in the midſt of his 
Buſineſs or Pleaſure, and knock him down with an 
Apoplexy. Some of them, perhaps, are Virtuoſi, 
and delight in the Operations of an Aſthma, as a 
human Philoſopher in the Effects of the Air Pump, 
To {well a Man with a Tympany is as good Sport as 
to blow a Frog. Many ,a merry Bout have theſe 
trolic Beings at the Vicifſitudes of an Ague, and good 
d port. it is to ſee a Man tumble with an Epilepſy, and 
revive and tumble again, and all this he knows not 
why. As they are wiſer and more powerful than we, 
they have more exquiſite Diverſions, for we have 
no way of procuring anv Sport ſo briſk and ſo laſting, 
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as the Paroxyſms of the Gout and Stone, which un- 
doubtedly muſt make high Mirth, eſp-cially if the 


Play be a little diverſiſicd with the Bluaders an 


Puzzles of the Blind and Deaf. We know not how 
far their Sphere of Obſervation may exten! Per- 
haps now and then a merry Being may plice him- 
felt in ſuch a Situation as to enjoy a owe all the 


d 


Varieties of an epidemical [Dilcatc, o amuſe his 
Leiſure with the Toflings and Comortions of every 


poſſible Pain exhibited together. 


One Sport the merry Malice of theſe Beings has 
ſound Means of enjoying to which we have nothing 
equal or ſimilar. | hey now and theu catch a Mortal 
proud of his Parts, and flattered either by the Sub- 
miſſion of thoſe who court his Kinds, or the vo— 
tice of thoſe who ſuffer him to court theirs. A 
Head thus prepared tor the Reception of falſe Opi- 
nions, and the Projection of vain Defions, they evfily 


fill with idle Notions, till in Time they maße the 


ir 


Plaything an Author: their firſt Diverſion commonly 
begins with an Ode or an Epiſtle, then rites perhaps 


to a political Irony, and is at laſt brought to 1 


ts 


Height, by a Treatiſe of Philoſophy. Then egins 
the poor Animal to entangle himſelf in Sophiſms, and 


flounder in Abſurdity, to talk confident]y of the Sca 


le 


of Being, and to give Solutions which himtcif con- 
ſeſſes impoſſible to be underſtood. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it happens that their Pleaſure is without much 
Miſchief. The Author feels no Pain, but while they 
are wondering at the Extravagance of his Opinion, 
and pointing him out to one another as a new Exam- 
ple of human Folly, he is enjoying his own Applauſe, 
and that of his Companions, and perhaps is cle- 
vated with the Hope of ftanding at the Head of a 


new Sect, 
Many of the Books which now crowd the Worl 


d, 


may be juſtly ſuſpected to be written for the Sake 


of tome inviſible Order of Beings, for ſurely they a 
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of no Uſe to any of the corporeal Inhabitants of the 
World. Of the Productions of the laſt bounteous 
Year, how many can be faid to ferve any Purpoſe of 
Uſe or Pleaſure? The only End of writing is to en- 
able the Readers better to enjoy Life, or better to 
endure it: and how will either of thoſe be put more 
in our Power by him who tells us, that we are Pup- 
pets, of which ſome Creature not much wiſer than 
ourſelves manages the Wires. That a Set of Beings 
unſeen and unheard, are hovering about us, trying 
Experiments upon our Senlibility, putting us in 
Agonies to ſee our Limbs quiver, torturing us to 
Madneſs, that they may laugh at our Vagaries, 
ſometimes obſtructing the Bile, that they may ſee 
how a Man looks when he is yellow; ſometimes 
breaking a Traveller's Bones to try how he will get 
Home ; ſometimes waſting a Man to a Skeleton, 
and ſometimes killing him fat for the greater Ele- 
gance of his Hide. . 

This is an Account of natural Evil, which though, 
like the reſt, not quite new, 1s very entertaining, 
though I know not how much it may contribute to 
Patience. The only Reaſon why we ſhould contem- 
plate Evil is, that we may bear it better; and I am 
afraid nothing is much more placidly endured, for 
the Sake of making others Sport. 

The firſt Pages of the fourth Letter are ſuch as 
incline me both to hope and wiſh that I ſhall find 
nothing to blame in the ſucceeding Part. He offers 
a Criterion of Action, an Account of Virtue and 
Vice, for which I have often contended, and which 
muſt be embraced by all who are willing to know 
why they act, or why they forbear, to give any Rea» 
ſon of their Conduct to themſelves or others. 

In order to find out the true Origin of moral 
© Evil, it will be neceſſary, in the firſt Place, to en- 
* quire into its Nature and Eſſence ; or what it is 
that conſtitutes one Action evil, and another good, 
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* * .* * 
Various have been the Opinions of various Au- 
© thors on this Criterion of Virtue; and this Va- 


© riety has rendered that doubtful, which muſt other- 


© wiſe have been clear and manifeſt to the meaneſt 
6 1 Some indeed have denied that there is 
© any ſuch Thing, becauſe different Ages and Na- 
© tions have entertained different Sentiments con— 
© cerning it : but this is juſt as reaſonable as to aſſert, 
* that there are neither Sun, Moon, nor Stars, be- 
* cauſe Aſtronomers have ſupported differentSyſtems 
* of the Motions and Magnitudes of theſe celeſtial 
Bodies. Some have placed it in Conformity to 
Truth, ſome to the Fitneſs of Things, and others 
© to the Will of God, But all this is merely ſuper- 
© ficial : they reſolve us not why Truth, or the Fit- 
* neſs of Things, are either eligible or obligatory, or 
* why God ſhould require us to act in one Manner 
© rather than another, T he true Reaſon of which 
can poſſibly be no other than this, becauſe ſome 
Actions produce Happineſs, and others Miſery : ſo 
that all moral Good and Evil are nothing more than 
the Production of natural. This alone it is that 
* makes Truth preferable to Falſhood, this that deter- 
© mines the Fitneſs of Things, and this that induces 
God to command ſome Actions, and forbid others. 
© 'They who extol the Truth, Beauty, and Harmony 
© of Virtue, excluſive of its Conſequences, deal but 
© in pompous Nonſenſe; and they who would per- 
© ſuade us, that Good and Evil are things indifferent, 
depending wholly on the Will of God, do but con- 
found the Nature of Things, as well as all our No- 
© tions of God himſelf, by repreſenting him ca- 
«© pable of willing Contradictions; that is, that we 
* ſhould be, and be happy, and at the ſame Time 
that we ſhould torment and deſtroy each other; 
* for Injuries cannot be made Benefits, Pain cannot 
© be made Pleaſure, and conſcquently Vice cannot 
© be made Virtue by any Power whatever. It is 
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the Conſequences, therefore, of all Human Actions 
that muſt ſtamp their Value. So far as the gene- 
ral Practice of any Action tends to produce Good, 
and introduce Happineſs into the World, ſo far we 
may pronounce it virtuous; ſo much Evil as it oc- 
caſions, ſuch is the Degiee of Vice it contains. 1 
ſay the general Practice, becauſe we muſt always 
remember, in judging by this Rule, to apply it only 
to the general Species of Actions, and not to parti- 
cular Actions; for the infinite Wiſdom of God, 
deſirous to ſet Bounds to the deſtructive Conſe- 
quences which muit otherwiſe have tollowed from 
the univerſal Depravity of Mankind, has ſo wonder- 
ſully contrived the Nature of T hings, that our moſt 
vicious Actions may ſometimes accidentally and 
col laterally produce Good. Thus, for Inſtance, 
Robbery may diſperſe uſeleſs Hoards to the Benefit 
of the Pubiic; Adultery may bring Heirs and good 
Humour too into many Families, where they would 
otherwiſe have been wanting; and Murder free 
the World from T'yrants and Oppteſſors. Luxury 
maintains its Thoufands, and Vanity its ten Thou- 
ſands. Superſtition and arbitrary Power contribute 
to the Grandeur of many Nations, and the Liber- 
tics of others are preſerved by the perpetual Con- 
tentions of Avarice, Knavery, Selfiſhneſs, and 
Ambition : and thus the worſt of Vices, and the 
worſt of Men are often compelled by Providence 
to ſerve the moſt beneficial Purpoſes, contrary to 
their own malevolent Vendlencies and Inclinations 
and thus private Vices become public Benefits by 
the Force only of accidental Circumſtances. But 
this impeaches not the Truth of the Criterion of 
Virtue before mentioned, the only ſolid Foundation 
on which any true Syſtem of Ethicks can be built, 
the only plain, ſimple, and uniform Rule by which 
we can paſs any Judgment on our Actions; but 
by this we may be cuabled, not only to determine 
e which 
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which are good, and which are evil, but almoſt 
mathematically to demonſtrate the Proportion of 
Virtue or Vice which belongs to each, by com- 
paring them with the Degrees of Happineſs or 
Miſery which they occaſion. But though the 
Production of Happineſs is the Eflence of Virtue, 
it is by no Means the End ; the great End is the 
Probation of Mankind, or the giving them an 
Opportunity of exalting or degrading themſelves 
in another State by their Behaviour in the preſent. 
And thus indeed it anſwers two moſt important 
Purpoſes; thoſe are, the Conſervation of our 
Happineſs, and the "T'eſt of our Obedience; or 
had not ſuch a Teſt leemed neceſſary to God's in- 
finite Wiſdom, and productive of univerſal Good, 
he would never have permitted the Happineſs of 
Men, even in this Liſe, to have depended on ſo 
precarious a Tenure, as their mutual good Beha- 
viour to each other. For it is obſervable, that he 
who beſt knows our Formation, has truſted nv 
one thing of Importance to our Reaſon or Virtue: 
he truſts only to our Appetites {or the Support of 
the Individual, and the Continuance of our Spe- 
cies; to our Vanity or Compaſſion, for our Boun- 
ty to others; and to our Fears, for the Preſerva- 
tion of ourſelves ; often to our Vices for the Sup- 
port of Government, and ſometimes to our Follics 
tor the Preſervation of our Religion. But ſince 
ſome Teſt of our Obedience was neceſſary, no- 
thing ſure could have been commanded for that 
End to fit and proper, and at the ſame Time ſo 
uſeful, as the Practice of Virtue: nothing could have 
been fo juſtly rewarded with Happineſs, as the 
Production of Happineſs in conformity to the 
Will of God. It is this Conformity alone which 
adds Merit to Virtue, and conſtitutes the eſſential 
Difference between Morality and Religion. Mo- 
rality obliges Men to live honeſtly and ſoberly, 
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becauſe ſuch Behaviour is moſt conducive to the 
Publick Happineſs, and conſequently to their own 
{cligion, to purſue the ſame Courſe, becauſe con- 
ſormable to the Will of their Creator, Morality 
induces them to embrace Virtue from prudential 
Conſiderations: Religion from thoſe of Gratitude 
and Obedience, Morality therefore, entirely ab- 
ſtracted from Religion, can have nothing meri- 
torious in it ; it being but Wiſdom, Prudence, or 
good Qconomy, which, like Health, Beauty, or 
Riches, are rather Obligations conferred upon us 
by God, than Merits in us towards him; for 
though we may be juſtly puniſhed for injuring 
ourſelves, we can claim no Reward for Self- pre- 
ſervation ; as Suicide deſerves Puniſhment and In- 
famy, but a Man deſerves no Reward or Honours 
for not being guilty of it. This I take to be the 
Meaning of all thoſe Paſſages in our Scriptures in 
which Works are repreſented to have no Merit 
without Faith; that is, not without believing in 
hiſtorical Facts, in Creeds, and Articles ; but 
without being done in purſuance of our Belief in 
God, and in Obedience to his Commands. And 
now, having mentioned Scripture, I cannot omit 
obſerving, that the Chriſtian is the only reli- 
gion or moral Inſtitution in the World, that ever 
ſet in a right Light theſe two material Points, 
the Eflence and the End of Virtue; that ever 
founded the one in the Production of Happinels, 
that is, in univerſal Benevolence, or, in their 
Language, Charity to all Men ; the other, in the 
Probation of Man, and his Obedience to his Crea- 
tor. Sublime and magnificent as was the Philo- 
ſophy- of the Antients, all their moral Syſtems 
were deficient in theſe two important Articles. 
They were all built on the ſandy Foundations of 
the innate Beauty of Virtue, or enthuſiaſtick 
Patriotiſm; and their great Point iu View was the 
© cons 
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contemptible Reward of human Glory; Foun- 
dations which were by means able to ſupport 
the magnificent Structures which they erected up- 
on them ; for the Beanty of Virtue, independent 
of its Effects, is unmeaning Nonſenſe ; Patriotiſm, 
which injuries Mankind in general for the Sake of 
a particular Country, is but a more extended Self- 
iſnneſs, and really criminal: and all human Glory 7 
but a mean and ridiculous Deluſion. The wbole 
Affair then of Religion and Morality, the Subject 
of ſo many thouſand Volumes, is, in ſhort, no 
more than this: The Supreme Being, infinitely 
good, as well as powerful, defirous to diffuſe Hap- - 
pineſs by all poſſible Means, has created innumer- 
able Ranks and Orders of Beings, all ſubſervient 
to each other by proper Subordination. One of 
theſe is occupied by Man, a Creature endued with M7 
ſuch a certain degree of Knowledge, Reaſon, and = 
Free - will, as is ſuitable to his Situation, and placed 
for a Time on this Globe as in a School of Proba -. 
tion and Education. Here he has an Opportunity © 
given him of improving or debaſing his Nature, iu 
ſuch a Manner as to render himſelf fit for a Rank 4 
of higher Perfection and Happineſs, or to degrade 
himſelf to a State of greater Imperfection and 
Miſery; neceſſary indeed towards carrying on the 
Buſineſs of the Univerſe, but very grievous and 
burthenſome to thoſe Individuals, who, by their 
own Miſconduct, are obliged to ſubmit to it. Ipñe 
Feſt of this his Bebaviour, is doing Good, that oF 
is, co-operating with his Creator, as fat as his 
narrow Sphere of Action will permit, in the Pro . 
duction of Happineſs. And thus the Happineſs ** 
and Miſery of a future State will be the juſt Reward MR 

or Puniſhment of promoting or preventing Happi- 
neſs in this. So artificially by this Means is the TR 
Nature of all human Virtue and Vice contrived, MR 
that their Rewards and Puniſhments are woven as 
| vit 
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it were in their very Eſſence; their immediate 
Effects give us a Foretaſte of their future, and their 
Fruits in the preſent Life are the proper Samples 
of what they muſt unavoidably produce in another. 
We have Reaſon given us to diſtinguiſh theſe Con- 
ſequences, and regulate our Conduct; and, leſt 
that ſhould neglect its Poſt, Conſcience alſo is ap- 
pointed as an inſtinctive Kind of Monitor, per- 
petually to remind us both of our Intereſt and our 
Duty.” 

Si 5 emnia dixifſet! To this Account of the 
Eſſence of Vice and Virtue, it is only neceflary to 
add, that the Con{ghuences of human Actions being 
ſometimes uncertain, and ſometimes remote, it is not 
poſſible in many Caſes for moft Men, nor in all Caſes 
for any Man to determine what Actions will ulti- 
mately produce Happineſs, and therefore it was proper 
that Revelation ſhould lay down a Rule to be followed 
invariably in Oppoſition to Appearances, and in every 
Change of Circumſtances, by which we may be cer- 
tain to promote the general Felicity, and be ſet free 
ſrom the dangerous Temptation of doing Evil that 
Good may come. 

Becauſe it may eaſily happen, and in Effect will 
happen very frequently, that our own private Hap- 
pineſs may be promoted by an Act injurious to others, 
when yet no Man can be obliged by Nature to pre- 
ter ultimately the Happineſs of others to his own ; 
therefore, to the Iuſtructions of infinite Wiſdom 
it was neceſſary that infinite Power ſhould add penal 
Sanctions. hat every Man to whom thoſe In- 
ſtructions ſhall be imparted may know, that he can 
never ultimately injure himſelf by benefiting others, 
or ultimately by injuring others benefit himſelf ; but 
that however the Lo of the Good and Bad may be 


. 2 


| huddled together in the ſeeming Confuſion of our 


preſent State, the Time ſhall undoubtedly come, 
when the moſt Virtuous will be moſt Happy. 


I am 
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I am ſorry that the remaining Part of this Letter 
is not equal to the Firſt, The Author has indeed 
engaged in a Diſquiſition in which we need not 
wonder it he fails, in the Solution of Queſtions on 
which Philoſophers have employed their Abilities 
from the earlieſt Times, 


And found no End, in wand'ring Mazes loft. 


He denies that Man was created perſedt, becauſe 
the Syſtem requires Subordination, and becauſe the 
Power of loſing his Perſection, of rendering himſelf 
wicked and miſerable is the higheſt Imperfeftion imagi- 
nable. Beſides, the regular Gradations of the Scale 
of Being required ſomewhere /uch a Creature as Man 
with all his Infirmities abaut him, and the total Re- 
moval of theſe would be altering his Nature, and when 
he became perfect he muſt ceaſe to be Man, 

I have already ſpent ſome Conſiderations on the 
Scale of Being, of which yet I am obliged ro renew 
the Mention whenever a new Argument is made to 
reſt upon it ; and I muſt therefore again remark, that 
Conſequences cannot have greater Certainty than the 
Poſtulate from which they are drawn, and that no 
Syſtem can be more hypothetical than this, and per- 
haps no Hypotheſis more abſurd. 

He again deceives himſel with reſpect to the Per- 
fetion with which Man is held to be originally 
veſted. That Man came perfect, that is, indued with 
all palſible Perfection, out of the Hands «if his Creator, 
5 a falſe Nation, derived from the Philoſophers, —T he 
univerſal Syſtem required Subordination, and conſequently 
comparative Imperfettiom. That Aan was ever indued 
ww:th all paſſible Perfection, that is, with all Perfection 
of which the Idea is not contradictory or deſtruc- 
tive of itlelf, is undoubtedly ae. But it can hardly 
be called @ falſe Nation, becauſe no Man ever thought 
it, nor can it be derived from the Philoſophers ; tor 
without pretending to gueſs what Philoſophers he 

may 
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may mean, it is very fafe to affirm, that no Philo- 
ſopher ever ſaid it. Of thoſe who now maintain 
that Man was once perfect, who may very eaſily be 
found, let the Author enquire whether Man was 
ever omniſcient, whether he ever was omnipotent, 
whether he ever had even the lower Power of Arch- 
angels or Angels. T heir Anſwers will ſoon inform 
him, that the ſuppoſed Perfection of Man was not 
abſolute, but reſpective, that he was perfect in a 
Senſe conſiſtent enough with Subordination, perfect, 
not as compared with different Beings, but with 
himſelf in his preſent Degeneracy ; not perfect as an 
Angel, but perfect as Man. 

From this Perfection, whatever it was, he thinks 
it neceſſary that Man ſhould be debarred, becauſe 
Pain is neceflary to the Good of the Univerſe ; and 
the Pain of one Order of Beings extending its ſalu- 
tary Influence to innumerable Orders above and be- 
low, it was neceſſary that Man ſhould ſuffer ; but 
becauſe it 1s not ſuitable to Juſtice that Pain ſhould 
be inflicted on Innocence, it was neceſſary that Man 
ſhould be criminal. | 

This is given as a ſatisſactory Account of the Ori- 
ginal of moral Evil, which amounts only to this, 
that God created Beings whoſe Guilt he toreknew, 
in order that he might have proper Objects of Pain, 
becauſe the Pain of Part is, no Man knows how or 
why, neceflary to the Felicity of the Whole. 

he Perfection which Man once had, may be ſo 
caſily conceived, that without any unuſual Strain of 
Imagination we can figure its Revival. All the Du- 
ties to God or Man that we neglected we may fancy 
perſormed, all the Crimes that are committed we 
may conceive forborn. Man will then be reſtored to 
his moral Perfections, and into what Head can it 
enter that by this Change the univerſal Syſtem would 


be ſhaken, or the Condition of any Order of Beings 
altered for the worſe. 
Ile 
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He comes in the fifth Letter to political, and in 
the Sixth to religious Evils. Of political Evil, if 
we ſuppoſe the Origin of moral Evil diſcovered, the 
Account is by no Means difficult : Polity being only 
the Conduct of immoral Men in public Affairs. The 
Evils of each particular Kind of Government are 
very clearly and elegantly diſplayed, and from their 
ſecondary Cauſes very rationally deduced, but the firſt 
Cauſe lies ſtill in its antient Obſcurity. There is 
in this Letter nothing new, nor any Thing emi- 
nently inſtructive ; one of his practical Deductions, 
that from Government Evils cannot be eradicated, and 
their Exceſs only can be prevented, has been always 
allowed; the Queſtion upon which all Diſlenſion 
ariſes is, when that Exceſs begins, at what Point 
Men ſhall ceaſe to bear,. and attempt to remedy. 

Another of his Precepts, though not new, well 
deſerves to be tranſcribed, becauſe it cannot be too 
frequently impreſſed. 

What bas here been ſaid of their ImperfeQions 
and Abuſes, is by no Means intended as a De- 
fence of them: Every wiſe Man ought to redreſs 
them to the utmoſt of his Power ; which can be 
effected by one Method only ; that is, by a Re- 
formation of Manners : For as all political Evils 
derive their Original from moral, theſe can never 
be removed, until thoſe are firſt amended. He, 
therefore, who ſtrictly adheres to Virtue and So- 
briety in his Conduct, and inforces them by his 
Example, does more real Service to a State, than 
he who diſplaces a Miniſter, or dethrones a 'I'y- 
rant, this gives but a temporary Relief, but that 
exterminates the Cauſe of the Diſcaſe. No im- 
moral Man then can poſſibly be a true Patriot 
and all thoſe who proteſs outrageous Zeal for the 
Liberty and Proſperity of their Country, and at 
the ſame Time infringe her Laws, a front her Re- 
* ligton, and debauch her People, are but deſpicable 


© Quacks, 
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© Quacks, by Fraud or Ignorance increaſing the 
« Pilorders they pretend to remedy.” 

Of Religion he has ſaid nothing but what he has 
learned, or might have learned from the Divines; 
that it is not univerſal, becauſe it muſt be received 
upon Conviction, and ſucceſſively received by thoſe 
whom Conviction reached; that its Evidences and 
Sanctions are not irreſiſtible, becauſe it was intended 
to induce, not to compel ; and that it is obſcure, 
becauſe we want Faculties to comprehend it. What 
he means by his Aﬀertion, that it wants Policy, I 
do not well underſtand ; he does not mean to deny 
that a good Chriſtian will be a good Governor or a 
good Subject; and he has before juſtly obſerved, 
that the good Man only is a Patriot, 

Religion has been, he ſays, corrupted by the 
Wickedneſs of thoſe to whom it was communicated, 
and has loft Part of its Efficacy by its Connection 
with temporal Intereſt and human Paſſion. : 

He juſtly obſerves, that from all this, no Con- 
eluſion can be drawn againſt the divine Original of 
Chriſtianity, ſince the Objections ariſe not from the 
Nature of the Revelation, but of him to whom it 
is communicated, 

All this is known, and all this is true ; but why, 
we have not yet diſcovered. Our Author, if I un- 
derſtand him right, purſues the Argument thus : 
'The Religion of Man produces Evils, becauſe the 
Morality of Man is imperſect; his Morality is im- 
perfect, that he may be juſtly a Subject of Puniſh- 


ment: He is made ſubject to Puniſhment, becauſe 


the Pain of Part is neceſſary to the Happineſs of the 
Whole; Pain is neceſſary to Happineſs no Mortal 
can tell why or how, 

Thus, after having clambered with great Labour 
from one Step of Argumentation to another, inſtead 
of ring into the Light of Knowledge, we are de- 
yolved back into dark Ignorance : and all our Effort 
Vol. I, 10 ends 
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ends in Belief, that for the Evils of Life there is ſome 
good Reaſon, and in Confeſſion, that the Reaſon 
cannot be found. This is all that has been pro- 
duced by the Revival of Chry/ippus's Untractableneſs 
of Matter, and the Arabian Scale of Exiſtence. A 
Syſtem has been raiſed, which is ſo ready to fall to 
Pieces of itſelf, that no great Praiſe can be derived 
from its Deſtruction. To object is always eaſy, and 


it has been well obſerved by a late Writer, that“ the 


Hand which cannot build a Hovel, may demoliſh a 
Temple, 


New Practice of Phyſic, 
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Political State of Great-Britain. 


Written in the Year 1756. 


HE preſent Syſtem of Engliſb Politics may 

| properly be ſaid to have taken riſe in the Reign 

of Queen Elizabeth. At this Time the Proteſtant 

Religion was eſtabliſhed, which naturally allied us 

to the reformed State, and made all the Popiſh 
Powers our Enemies. 

We began in the ſame Reign to extend our Trade, 
by which we made it neceſſary to ourſelves to watch 
the commercial Progreſs of our Neighbours ; and, 
if not to incommode and obſtruct their Traffick, to 
hinder them from impairing ours. 

We then likewiſe ſettled Colonies in America, 
which was become the great Scene of European Am- 
bition; for, ſeeing with what Treaſures the Spaniards 
were annually inriched from Mexico and Peru, every 
Nation imagined, that an' American Conqueſt or 
Plantation would certainly fill the Mother Country 
with Gold and Silver, This produced a large Ex- 
tent of very diſtant Dominions, of which we, at 
this Time, neither knew nor foreſaw the Advantage 
or Incumbrance; We ſeem to have ſnatched them 
my into 
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into our Hands, upon no very juſt Principles of Po- 
licy, only becauſe every State, according to a Pre- 
judice of long Continuance, concludes itſelf more 
powerful as its Territories become larger. 

The Diſcoveries of new Regions, which were then 
every Day made, the Prefit of remote Traffick, and 
the Neceſſity of long Voyages, produced, in a few 
Years, a great Multiplication of Shipping. The 
Sea was confidered as the wealthy Element; and, 
by Degrees, a new Kind of Sovereignty aroſe, called 
Naval Dominion, 

As the chief Frade of the World, ſo the chief 
maritime Power was at ſirſt in the Hands of the 
Portugueſe and Spaniards, who, by a Compact, to 
which the Conſent of other Princes was not aſked, 
had divided the newly- diſcovered Countries between 
them; but the Crown of Portugal having fallen to 
the King of Spain, or being ſeized by him, he was 
Maſter of the Ships of the two Nations, with which 
he kept all the Coaſts of Europe in Alarm, till the 
Armada, which he had raiſed at a vaſt Expence for 
the Conqueſt of #ngland, was deſtroyed, which put 
a Stop, and almoſt an End, to the naval Power of 
the Spaniards. 

At this Time the Dutch, who were oppreſſed by 
the Spaniards, and feared yet greater Evils than they 
felt, reſolved no longer to endure the Inſolence of 
their Maſters: They thereſore revolted; and aſter a 
Struggle, in which they were aſſiſted by the Money 
and Forces of Elizabeth, erected an independent and 
powerful Commonwealth. 

When the Inhabitants of the Low- Countries had 
formed their Syſtem of Government, and ſome Re- 
miſſion of the War gare them Leiſure to form 
Schemes of future Proſperity, they eaſily perceived, 
that as their Territories were narrow, and their 
Numbers ſmall, they could preſerve themſelves only 
by that Power which is the Conſequence of Wealth i 
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and that, by a People whoſe Country produced only 
the Neceſſaries of Life, Wealth was not to be ac- 
quired, but from foreign Dominions, and by the 
Tranſportation of the Products of one Country into 
another. 

From this Neceſſity, thus juſtly eſtimated, aroſe 
a Plan of Commerce, which was for many Years 
proſecuted with Induftry and Succeſs, perhaps never 
ſeen in the World before, and by which the poor 
"Tenants of mudwalled Villages and impaſſable Bogs, 
erected themſelves into high and mighty States, who 
put the greateſt Monarchs at Deſiance, whoſe Alli- 
ance was courted by the proudeſt, and whoſe Power 
was dreaded by the fierceſt Nation. By the Eſta- 
bliſhment of this State there aroſe to England a new 
Ally, and a new Rival. | | 

At this Time, which ſeems to be the Period de- 
ſtined for the Change of the Face of Europe, France 
began firſt to riſe into Power; and, from defending 
her own Provinces with Difficulty and fluctuating 
Succeſs, to threaten her Neighbours with Incroach- 
ments and Devaſtations. Henty the Fourth having, 
after a long Struggle, obtained the Crown, found it 
eaſy to govern Nobles exhauſted and wearied with a 
long Civil War, and having compoſed the Diſputes 
between the Proteſtants and Papilts, ſo as to obtain 
at leaſt a Truce for both Parties, was at Leiſure to 
accumulate Freaſure, and raife Forces which he pur- 
poſed to have employed in a Deſign of ſettling for 
ever the Balance of Europe. Of this great Scheme 
he lived not to ſee the Vanity, or to feel the Diſap- 
pointment ; for he was murdered in the Midſt of 
his mighty Preparations. 

The French, however, were in this Reign taught 
to know their own Power; and the great Deſigns of 
a King, whoſe Wiſdom they had ſo long expe- 
rienced, even though they were not brought to ac- 
tual Experiment, diſpoſed them to conſider them- 
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ſelves as Maſters of the Deſtiny of their Neigh - 
bours ; and, from that Time, he that ſhall nicely 
examine their Schemes and Conduct, will, I be- 
lieve, find that they began to take an Air of Supe- 
riority to which they had never pretended before ; 
and that they have been always employed more or 
leſs openly upon Schemes of Dominion, though 
with frequent Interruptions from domelilic Troubles, 
and with thoſe Intermiſſions which human Coun- 
ſels mult always ſuffer, as Men intruſted with great 
Affairs are diſhpated in Youth, and languid in Age, 
are embarraſſed by Competitors, or, without. any 
external Reaſon, change their Minds. 

France was now no longer in dread of Inſults and 
Invaſions from England. She was not only able to 
maintain her own Territories, but prepared, on all 
Occaſions, to invade others; and we had now a 
Neighbour whoſe Intereſt it was to be an Enemy, 
and who has diſturbed us, from that Time to this, 
with open Hoſtility or ſecret Machinations. 

Such was the State of England and its Neigh- 
bours, when Elizabeth left the Crown to James of 
Scotland, It has not, I think, been frequently ob- 
ſerved by Hiſtorians at how criticala Time the Union 
of the two Kingdoms happened. Had England and 
Scotland continued ſeparate Kingdoms, when France 
was eſtabliſhed in the full Poſſeſſion of her natural 
Power, the Scots, in Continuance of the League, 
which it would now have been more than ever their 
Intereſt to obſerve, would, upon every Inſtigation of 
the French Court, have raiſed an Arny with French 
Money, and harraſſed us with an Invaſion, in which 
they would have thought themſelves ſucceſsful, what- 
ever Numbers they might have left behind them, 
To a People warlike and indigent, an Incurſion into 
a rich Country is never hurtful. The Pay of France 
and the Plunder of the Northern Countics, would 
always have tempted them to hazard their Lives, 
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2nd we ſhould have been under a Neceſlity of keep- 
ing a Line of Garriſons along our Border, 

This Trouble, however, we eſcaped by the Ac- 
ceſſion. of King James; but it is uncertain, whether 
his natural Diſpaſition did not injure us more than 
this accidental Condition happened to benefit us. 
He was a Man of great theoretical Knowledge, but 
of no practical Wiſdom ; he was very well able to 
diſcern the true Intereſt. of himſelf, his Kingdom, 
and his Poſterity, but ſacrificed it, upon all Occa- 
ſions, to his preſent Pleaſure or his preſent Eaſe ; fo 
conſcious of-his. own Knowledge and Abilities, that 
he would not ſuffer a Miniſter to govern, and ſo lax 
of Attention, and timorous of Oppoſition, that he 
was not able to govern for himſelf. With this Cha- 
racter James quietly ſaw the Dutch invade our Com- 
merce; the French grew every Day ſtronger and 
ſtronger ; and the Proteſtant Intereſt, of which he 


boaſted himſelf the Head, was oppreſſed on every 


Side, while he writ, and hunted, and diſpatched 
Ambaſſadors, who, when their Maſter's Weakneſs 
was once known, were treated in foreign Courts 
with very little Ceremony. James, however, took 
Care to be flattered at Home, and was neither angry 


nor aſhamed at the Appearance that he made in other 


Countries. 

Thus England grew weaker, or, what is in poli- 
tical Eſtimation the ſame Thing, ſaw her Neigh- 
bours grow ſtronger, without receiving proportion- 
able Additions to her own Power. Not that the 
Miſchief was ſo great as it is generally conceived or 
repreſented ; for, I believe, it may be made to ap- 


pear, that the Wealth of the Nation was, in this 


Reign, very much increaſed, though that of the 
Crown was lefſened. Our Reputation for War was 


impaired; but Commerce ſeems to have been car- 


ried on with great Induſtry and Vigour, and nothing 
was wanting, but that we ſhould have defended 
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ourſelves from the Incroachments of our Neigh- 
bours. ; | 
The Inclination to plant Colonies in America {till 
continued, and this being the only Project in which 
Men of Adventure and Emerprife could exert their 
Qualities in a pacific Reign, Multitudes, who were 
diſcontented with their Condition in their native 
Country, and ſuch Multitudes there will always be, 
ſought Relief, or at leaſt a Change in the Weſtern 
Regions, where they ſettled in the Northern Part of 
the Continent, at a Diftance from the Spamards, at 
that Time almoſt the only Nation that had any 
Power or Will to obſtruct us. 

Such was the 'Condition of this Country when 
the unhappy Charles inherited the Crown. He had 
ſeen the Errors of his Father, without being able to 

revent them, and, when he began his Reign, en- 
deavoured to raiſe the Nation to its former Dignity. 
The French Papiſts had begun a new War upon the 
Proteſtants: Charles ſent a Fleet to invade Rhee and 
relieve Rachelle, but his Attempts were defeated, and 
the Proteſtants were ſubdued. The Dutch, grown 
wealthy and ſtrong, claimed the Right of Fiſhing in 
the Britiſh Scas: This Claim the King, who ſaw 
the increaſing Power of the States of Holland, re- 
ſolved to conteſt. But for this End it was neceſſary 
to build a Fleet, and a Fleet could not be built with- 
out Expence : He was adviſed to levy Ship-money, 
which gave Occaſion to the Civil War, of which 
the Events and Concluſion are too well known. 

While the Inhabitants of this Ifland were em- 
broiled among themſelves, the Power of France and 
Holland was every Day increaſing. The Dutch had 
overcome the Difficulties of their infant Common- 
wealth ; and as they ſtill retained their Vigour and 
Induſtry, from rich grew continually richer, and 
from powerful more powerful. They extended their 
Traffick, and had not yet admitted Luxury; ſo m 

they 
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they had the Means and the Will to accumulate 
Wealth without any Incitement to ſpend it. The 
French, who wanted nothing to make them power- 
ful, but a prudeat Regulation of their Revenues, 
and a proper Uſe of their natural Advantages, by 
the ſucceſſive Care of ſkilful Miniſters became 
every Day ſtronger, and more conſcions of their 
Strength. 

About this Time it was, that the French firſt 
began to turn their Thoughts to Trafhck and Navi- 
gation, and to deſire like other Nations an American 
Territory. All the fruitful and valuable Parts of 
the Weſtern World were already either occupied or 
claimed, and nothing remained for France but the 
Leavings of other Navigators, for ſhe was not yet 
haughty enough to ſeize what the neighbouring 
Powers had already appropriated. 

The French therefore contented themſelves with 
ſending a Colony to Canada, a cold uncomfortable 
uninviting Region, from which nothing but Furrs 
and Fiſh were to be had, and where the new Inha- 
bitants could only paſs a laborious and neceſſitous 
Life, in perpetual Regret of the Deliciouſneſs and 
Plenty of their native Country, 

Notwithſtanding the Opinion which our Country- 
men have been taught to entertain of the Compre- 
henſion and Foreſight of French Politicians, I am 
not able to perſuade myſelf, that when this Colony was 
+ firſt planted, it was thought of much Value, even 
1 by thoſe that encouraged it; there was probably 
nothing more intended than to provide a Drain into 
which the Waſte of an exuberant Nation might be 
thrown, a Place where thoſe who could do no Good 
might liye without the Power of doing Miſchief. Some 
new Advantage they undoubtedly ſaw, or imagined 
themſelves to fee, and what more was neceſſary to 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Colony was ſupplied by 
natural Inclination to Experiments, and that Impa- 

tience 
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tience of doing nothing, to which Mankind perhaps 
owe much of what is imagined to be effected by 
more ſplendid Motives. | 

In this Region of deſolate Sterility they ſettled 
themſelves, upon whatever Principle; and as they 
have from that Time had the Happineſs of a Go- 
vernment by which no Intereſt has been neglected, 
nor any Part of their Subjects overlooked, they have, 
by continual Encouragement and Aſſiſtance from 
France, been perpetually enlarging their Bounds and 
increaſing their Numbers. 

Theſe were at firſt, like other Nations who in- 
vaded America, inclined to conſider the Neighbour- 
hood of the Natives, as troubleſome and danger- 
ous, and are charged with having deſtroyed great 
Numbers: but they are now grown wiſer, if not 
honeſter, and inſtead of endeavouring to frighten 
the [ndians away, they invite them to Intermarriage 
and Cohabitation, and allure them by all practicable 


Methods to become the SubjeQts of the King of . 


France. 


If the Spaniards, when they firſt took Poſſeſſion 
of the newly-diſcovered World, inſtead of deſtroy- 
ing the Inhabitants by "Thouſands, had either had 
the Urbanity or the Policy to have conciliated them 
by kind I reatment, and to have united them gra- 
dually to their own People, ſuch an Acceſſion might 
have been made to the Power of the King of Spain, 
as would have made him far the greateſt Monarch 
that ever yet ruled in the Globe; but the Opportu- 
nity was loft by Fooliſhneſs and Cruelty, and now 
can never be recovered, 

When the Parliament had finally prevailed over 
our King, and the Army over the Parliament, the 
Intereſt of the two Commonwealths of England and 
Holland ſoon appeared to be oppoſite, and a new 
Government declared War againſt the Dutch. In 


this Conteſt was exerted the utmoſt Power of the 
two 
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two Nations, and the Dutch were finally defeated, 
yet not with ſuch Evidence of Superiority as left us 
much Reaſon to boaſt our Vidory; they were 
obliged however to ſolicit Peace, which was granted 
them on eaſy Conditions; and Cromwell, who was 
now poſſeſſed of the Supreme Power, was leſt at 
Leiſure to purſue other Deſigns. 

The European Powers had not yet ceaſed to look 
with Envy on the Spaniſh Acquiſitions in America, 
and therefore Cromwell thought that, if he gained 
any Part of theſe celebrared Regions, he ſhould 
exalt his own Reputation and inrich the Country. 
He therefore quarrelled with the Spaniards upon ſome 
ſuch Subject of Contention as he that is reſolved 
upon Hoſtility may always find, and ſent Penn and 
Penables into the Weſtern Seas. "They firſt landed 
in Hiſpaniola, whence they were driven off with no 
great Reputation to themſelves ; and that they might 
not return without having done ſomething, they 
afterwards invaded Jamaica, where they found leſs 
Reſiſtance, and obtained that Ifland, which was 
afterwards conſigned to us, being probably of little 
Value to the Spaniards, and continues to this Day 
a Place of great Wealth and dreadful Wickedneſs, 
a Den of Tyrants, and a Dungeon of Slaves. 

Cremtuell, who perhaps had not Leiſure to ſtudy 
foreign Politics, was very fatally miſtaken with re- 
gard to Spain and France. Spain had been the laſt 
Power in Europe, which had openly pretended to 
give Law to other Nations, and the Memory of this 
Terror remained when the real Cauſe was at an 
End. We had more lately been frighted by Spain 
than by France, and though very few were then 
alive of the Generation that had their Sleep broken 


dy the Armada, yet the Name of the Spaniards was 


it:}] terrible, and a War againſt them was pleaſing 
to the People, 


Our 
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Our own Troubles had left us very little Deſire to 
look out upon the Continent, and inveterate Preju- 
dice hindered us from perceiving, that for more than 
Hali a Century the Power of France had been in- 
creaſing, and that of Spain had been growing lels ; 
nor does it feem to have been remembered, which 
yet required no great Depth of Policy to diſcern, 
that of two Monarchs, neither of which could be 
long our Friend, it was our Intereſt to have the 
weaker near us; or that if a War ſhould happen, 
Spain, however wealthy or ſtrong in herſelf, was 
by the Diſperſion of her Territories more obnoxi- 
ous to the Attacks of a naval Power, and conſe- 
quently had more to fear from us, and had it leſs in 
her Power to hurt us. 

All theſe Conſiderations were overlooked by the 
Wiſdom of that Age, and Cromwell! aſſiſted the 
French to drive the Spantards out of Flanders at a 
Time, when it was our Intereſt to have ſupported the 
Spaniards againſt France, as formerly the Hollanders 
againſt Spain, by which we might at leaſt have retard- 
ed the Growth of the French Power, though I think 
it muſt have finally prevailed. | 

During this Time our Colonies, which were leſs 
diſturbed by our Commotions than the Mother 
Country, naturally increaſed ; it is probable that 
many who were unhappy at Home took Shelter in 
thoſe remote Regions, where, for the Sake of in- 
viting greater Numbers, every one was allowed to 
think and live his own Way. The French Settle— 
ment in the mean Time went flowly forward, too in- 
conſiderable to raiſe any Jealouſy, and too weak to 
attempt any Incroachments. | 

When Cromwell died, the Confufions that follow- 
ed produced the Reſtoration of Monarchy, and 
ſome Time was employed in repairing the Ruins of 
our Conſtitution, and reſtoring the Nation to a State 
of Peace, In every Change there will be many 
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that ſuffer real or imaginary Grievances, and there- 
fore many will be diffatisfhed. This was, perhaps, 
the Reaſon why ſeveral Colonies had their Beginning 
in the Reign of Charles the Second, The Quakers 
willingly ſought Refuge in Per/p/vama ; and it is not 
unlikely that Carolina owed its Inhabitants to the Re- 

mains of that reſtleſs Diſpoſition, which had given 
ſo much Diſturbance to our Country, and had now 
no Opportunity of acting at Home. 

The Dutch ſtill continuing to increaſe in Wealth 
and Power, either kindled the Reſentment of their 
Neighbours by their Infolence, or raiſed their Envy 
by their Proſperity. Charles made War upon them 
without much Adrantage: but they were obliged at 
jaſt to conſeſs him the Sovercign of the Narrow 
Scas. They were reduced almoſt to Extremities by 
an Invaſion from Francs; but ſoon recovered from 
their Conſternation, and, by the Fluctuation of War, 
regained their Cities and Provinces with the fame 
Speed as they had loſt them. ; 

During the Time of Charles the Second the Power 
of France was every Day increaling ; and Charles, 
who never diſturbed himſelf with remote Conſc- 
quences, ſaw the Progreſs ot her Arms, and the Ex- 
tention of her Dominions, with very little Uneaſi - 
neſs. He was indeed ſometimes driven by the pre- 
railing Faction into Confederacies againſt her; but 
as he had, probably, a ſecret Partiality in her Fa- 
Your, he never perſevered long in acting againſt her, 
nor ever acted with much Vigour : ſo that, by bis 
teeble Reſiſtance, he rather raiſed her Confidence 
than hindered her Deſigns. 

About this Vime the French Grit began to per- 
ecive the Advantage of Commerce, and the Im- 
portance of a naval Force; and ſuch Encourage- 
ment was given to Manufactures, and fo eagerly 
was every Project received, by which Trade could 
be advanced, that, in-a few Years, the Sea was 
filled 
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filled with their Ships, and all the Parts of the 
World crowded with their Merchants. There is, 
perhaps, no Inſtance in human Story of ſuch a 
Change produced, in ſo ſhort a Time, in the 
Schemes and Manners of a People, of ſo many new 
Sources of Wealth opened, and ſuch Numbers of 
Artificers and Merchants made to ſtart out of the 
Ground, as was ſeen in the Miniſtry of Colbert. 

Now it was that the Power of France became 
formidable to England. Her Dominions were large 
before, and her Armies numerous ; but her Opera- 
tions were neceſſarily confined to the Continent. 
She had neither Ships for the Tranſportation of her 
Troops, nor Money for their Support in diſtant 
Expeditions. C:lbert ſaw both theſe Wants, and 
ſaw that Commerce only would ſupply them. The 
Fertility of their Country furniſhes the French with 
Commodities; the Poverty of the common People 
keeps the Price of Labour low. By the obvious 
Practice of felling much and buying little, it was 
apparent that they would ſoon draw the Wealth of 
other Countries into their own z and, by carrying 
out their Merchandize in their own Veſſels, a nume- 
rous Body of Sailors would quickly be raiſed. 

This was projected, and this was performed. The 
King of France was ſoon enabled to bribe thoſe 
whom he could not conquer, and to terrify with 
his Fleets thoſe whom his Armies could not have 
approached. The Influence of France was ſudden- 
ly diffuſed all over the Globe; her Arms were dread- 
ed, and her Penſions received in remote Regions, 
and thoſe were almoſt ready to acknowledge her So- 
vereignty, who, a few Years before, had ſcarcely 
heard her Name. She thundered on the Coaſts of 
Af ica, and received Ambaſſadors from Siam. 

So much may be done by one wiſe Man, endeav- 
ouring with Honeſty the Advantage of the Public. 
But that we may not raſhly condemn all Miniſters 
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as wanting Wiſdom or Integrity whoſe Counſels 
have produced no ſuch apparent Benefits to theip 
Country, it muſt be conſidered, that Colbert had 
Means of acting, which our Government does not 
allow. He could enforce all his Orders by the Power 
of an abſolute Monarch; he could compel Indi- 
viduals to ſacrifice their private Profit to the general 
Good; he could make one Under ſtanding preſide 
over many Hands and remove Difliculties by quick 
and violent Expedients. Where no Man thinks 
himſelf under any Obligation to ſubmit to another, 
and, inſtead of co-operating in one great Scheme, 
every one haſtens through By-paths to private Profit, 
no great Change can ſuddenly be made; nor is ſu- 
perior Knowledge of much Effect, where every 
Man reſolves to uſe his own Eyes and his own Judg- 
ment, and every one applauds his own Dexterity 
and Diligence, in proportion as he becomes rich 
fooner than his Neighbour, 

Colonies are always the Effects and Cauſes of 
Navigation. They who viſit many Countries find 
ſome in which Pleaſure, Profit, or Safety invite 
them to ſettle ; and theſe Settlements, when they 
are once made, mult keep a perpetual Correſpond- 
ence with the original Country, to which they are 
ſubject, and on which they depend for Protection in 
Danger, and Supplies in Neceſſity. So that a Coun- 
try once diſcovered and planted, muſt always find 
Employment for Shipping; more certainly than any 
foreign Commerce, which, depending on Caſual- 
ties, may be ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs, 
and which other Nations may contract or ſuppreſs. 
A Trade to Colonies can never be much impaired, 
being, in reality, only an Intercourſe between dit- 
tant Provinces of the ſame Empire, from which In- 
truders are cafily excluded; likewiſe the Intereſt and 
Affection of the correſpondent Partics, however 
diſtant, is the ſame, 

On 
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On this Reaſon all Nations, whoſe Power has 
been exerted on the Ocean, have fixed Colonies in 
remote Parts of the World; and while thoſe Colo- 
nies ſubſiſted, Navigation, if it did not increaſe, 
was always preſerved from total Decay. With this 
Policy the French were well acquainted, and there- 
fore improved and augmented the Settlements in 
America, and other Regions, in Proportion as they 
advanced their Schemes of naval Greatneſs. 

The exact Time in which they made their Ac- 

uiſitions in America, or other Quarters of the 

lobe, it is not neceſſary to collect. It is ſuſſicient 
to obſerve, that their Trade and their Colonies in- 
creaſed together; and, it their naval Armaments 
were carried on, as they really were, in greater Pro- 
portion to their Commerce, than can be practiſed 
in other Countries, it muſt be attributed to the mar- 
tial Diſpoſition at that Time prevailing in the Na- 
tion, to the frequent Wars which Lewis the Four- 
teenth made upon his Neighbours, ard to the ex- 
tenſive Commerce of the Englifh and Dutch, which 
afforded fo much Plunder to Privateers, that War 
was more lucrative than T raftick. 

Thus the naval Power of France continued to in- 
creaſe during the Reign of Charles the Second, who, 
between his Fondnelſs of Eafe and Pleaſure, the 
Struggles of Faction, which he could not ſuppreſs, 
and his Inclination to the Friendſhip of abſolute 
Monarchy, had not much Power or Deſire to re- 
preſs it. And of James the Second, it could not be 
expected that he ſhould act againſt his Neighbours 
with great Vigour, having the whole Body of his 
Subjects to oppoſe. He was not ignorant of the 
real Intereſt of his Country; he deſired its Power 
and its Happineſs, and thought rightly, that there is 
no Happineſs without Religion; but he thought 
very erroneouſly and abſurdly, that there is no Reli- 
gion without Popcry. 


When 
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When the Neceſſity of Self-preſervation had im- 

lled the Subjects of James to drive him from the 

hrone, there came a Time in which the Paſſions, 
as well as Intereſt of the Government, acted againſt 
the French, and in which it may perhaps be reaſon- 
ably doubted, whether the Deſire of humbling France 
was not ſtronger than that of exalting England: Of 
this, however, it is not neceſſary to inquire, ſince, 
though the Intention may be different, the Event 
will be the ſame. All Mouths were now open to 
declare what every Eye had obſerved before, that the 
Arms of France were become dangerous to Europe; 
and that, if her Incroachments were ſuffered a little 
longer, Reſiſtance would be too late. 

It was now determined to reaſſert the Empire of 
the Sea; but it was more eafily determined than 
performed : the French made a vigorous Defence 
againſt the united Power of England and Holland, 
and were ſometimes Maſters of the Ocean, though 
the two maritime Powers were united againſt them. 
At length, however, they were defeated at La 
Hogue ; a great Part of their Fleet was deſtroyed, 
and they were reduced to carry on the War only 
with their Privateers, from whom there was ſuffered 
much petty Miſchief, though there was no Danger 
of Conqueſt or Invaſion. I bey diſtreſſed our Mer- 
chants, and obliged us to the continual Expence 
of Convoys and Fleets of Obſervation ; and, by 
ſkulking in little Coves and ſhallow Waters, eſcaped 
our Purſuit. | 

In this Reign began our Confederacy with the 
Dutch, which mutual Intereſt has now improved 
into a Friendſhip, conceived by ſome to be inſepar- 
able: And from that Time the States began to be 
termed, in the Stile of Politicians, our faithful 
Friends, the Allies which Nature has giyen us, our 
proteſtant Confederates, and by many other Names 
of national Endearment. We have, it is true, the 
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ſame Intereſt, as oppoſed to France, and ſome Re- 
ſemblance of Religion, as oppoſed to Popery ; but 
we have ſuch a Rivalry, in reſpect of Commerce, 
as will always keep us from very cloſe Adherence to 
each other. No mercantile Man, or mercantile 
Nation, has any Friendſhip but for Money, and 
Alliance between them will laſt no longer than their 


common Safety or common Profit is endangered; no 


longer than they have an Enemy, who- threatens 
to take from each more than either can ſteal from 
the other. | 

We were both ſufficiently intereſted in repreſſing 
the Ambition, and obſtructing the Commerce of 
France; and therefore we concurred with as much 
Fidelity and as regular Co-operation as is commonly 
found. The Dutch were in immediate Danger, the 
Armies of their Enemies hovered over their Coun- 
try, and therefore they were obliged to diſmiſs for a 
Time their Love of Money, and their narrow Pro- 
jects of private Profit, and, to do what a Trader 
does not willingly at any Time believe neceſſary, to 
facrifice a Part for the Preſervation of the Whole. 

A Peace was at length made, and the French with 
their uſual Vigour and Induſtry rebuilt their Fleets, 
reſtored their Commerce, and became in a very few 
Years able to conteſt again the Dominion of the 
Sea. Their Ships were well built, and always very 
numerouſly manned ; their Commanders, having no 
Hopes but from their Bravery or their Fortune, 
were reſolute, and being very carefully educated far 
the Sea, were eminently ſkilful. 

All this was ſoon perceived, when Queen Anne, 
the then Darling of England, declared War againſt 
France, Our Succeſs by Sea, though ſufhcient to 
keep us from DejeQion, was not ſuch as dejected 


our Enemies. It is, indeed, to be confeſſed, - that 


we did not excrt our whole naval Strength; Mart 
biriugh was the Governor of our Counſels, and the 
great 
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great View of Marlborough was a War by Land, 
which he knew well how to conduct, both to the 
Honour of his Country, and his own Profit. The 
Fleet was thereſore ſtarved that the Army might be 
lupplied, and naval Advantages were neglected for 
the ſake of taking a Town in / landers, to be gar- 
riſoncd by our Allies. The French, however, were 
ſo weakened by one Defeat after another, that, tho 
their Fleet was never deſtroyed by any total Over- 
throw, they at laſt retained it in their Harbours, and 
applied their whole Force to the Reſiſtance of the 
confederate Army, that now began to approach their 
Frontiers, and threatened to lay waſte their Pro- 
vinces and Cities. | 

In the latter Years of this War, the Danger of 
their Neighbourhood in America ſeems to have been 
conſidered, and a Fleet was fitted out and ſupplied 
with a proper Number of Land Forces to ſeize Que- 
bec, the Capital of Canada, or New France; but 
this Expedition miſcarried, like that of Anon againſt 
the Spaniards, by the Lateneſs of the Seaſon, and 
our Ignorance of the Coaſts on which we were to 
act, Wereturned with Loſs, and only excited our 
Enemies to greater Vigilance, and perhaps to itronger 
Fortifications. | 

When the Peace of Utrecht was made, which 
thoſe who clamoured among us moſt loudly againſt 
it, tound it their Intereſt to keep, the French applied 
themſelves with the utmoſt Induſtry to the Extenſion 
of their Trade, which we were ſo far from hinder- 
ing, that for many Years our Miniſtry thought their 
Friendſhip of ſuch Value, as to be cheaply pur- 
chaſed by whatever Conceſlion. 

Initead therefore of oppoſing, as we had hitherto 
proſeſſed to do, the boundleſs Ambition of the Houſe 
of Bourbon, we became on a ſudden ſolicitous tor 
its Exaltation, and ſtudious of its Intereſt. We 


athſted the Schemes of France and Spain with our 
E 2 Fleets, 
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Fleets, and endeavoured to make thoſe our Friends: 
by Servility, whom nothing but Power will keep 
quiet, and who muſt always be our Enemies while 
they are endeavouring to grow greater, and we deter- 
mine to remain free. 

That nothing might be omitted which could teſtify 
our Willingneſs to continue on any Terms the good 
Friends of France, we were content to aſſiſt not only 
their Conqueſts but their Traffick; and though we 


did not openly repeal the prohibitory Laws, we yet 


tamely faffered Commerce to be carried on between 


the two Nations, and Wool' was daily imported to: 


enable them to make Cloth, which they carried to 
our Markets and ſold cheaper than we. 

During all-this Time, they were extending and 
ſtrengthening their Settlements in America, contriv- 
ing new Modes of Traffick, and framing new Alli- 


ances with the Indian Nations. They began now- 


to find theſe Northern Regions, barren and deſolate 
as they are, ſufficiently valuable to deſire at leaſt a 
nominal Poſleſton; that might furniſh a Pretence 
for the Excluſton of others; they therefore extended 
their Claim to Tracts of Land, which they could 
never hope to occupy, took Care to give their Do- 
minions an unlimited Magnitude, have given in their 
Maps the Name of Loutfrana to a Country, of which 
Part is claimed by the Spaniards, and Part by the 
Engliſh, without any Regard to ancient Boundaries, 
or prior Diſcovery. 

When the Return: of Columbus from his great 
Voyage had filled all Europe with Wonder and Cu- 
rioſity, Henry the Seventh ſent Sebaftian Cabot to try 
what could be found for the Benefit of England: 
He declined che Track of Columbus, and, ſteering 
to the Weſtward, fell upon the Iſtand which, from 
that Time, was called by the Eugliſp, Newfoundland. 
Our Princes ſeem to have conſidered themſelves as 
intitled by their Right of prior Seizure to the Nor- 
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chern Parts of America, as the Spaniards were al- 
lowed by univerſal Conſent their Claim to the South - 
ern Region for the ſame Reaſon, and we accordingly 
made our principal Settlements within the Limits of 
our own Diſcoveries, and, by Degrees, planted the 
Eaſtern Coaſt from Newfoundland.to Georgia. 

As we had, according to the European Principles, 
which allow nothing to the Natives of theſe Re- 
gions, our Choice of Situation, in this extenſive 
Country, we naturally fixed our Habitations along 
the Coaſt, for the Sake of Traffick and Correſpon- 
dence, and all the Conveniencies of navigable Ri- 
vers. And when one Port or River was occupied, 
the next Colony, inſtead of fixing themſelves in the 
inland Parts behind the former, went on Southward, 
till they pleaſed themſelves with another maritime 
Situation. For this Reaſon our Colonies have more 
Length than Depth; their Extent from Eaſt to Weſt, 
or from the Sea to the interior Country, bears no 
Proportion to their Reach along the Coalt from North 
to South. | 

It was, however, underſtood, by a Kind of tacit 
Compact among the commercial Powers, that Pof- 
ſeſſion of the Coaſt included. a Right to the Inland 
and, therefore, the Charters granted to the ſeveral 
Colonies limit their Diſtricts only from North to 
South, leaving their Poſſeſſions from Eaſt to Weft 
unlimited and diſcretional, ſuppoſing that, as the 
Colony increaſes, they may take Lands as they ſhall 
want them, the Peſſeſſion of the Coaſts excluding 
other Navigators, and the unhappy Indians .having 
no Right of Nature or of Nations. 

This Right of the firſt European Poſſeſſor was not 
diſputed till it became the Intereſt.of the French to 
queſtion it. Canada, or New-France, on which they 
made their firſt Settlement, is ſituated Eaſtward of 
our Colonies, between which they paſs up the great 
River of 6t, Laurence, with Newfoundland on the 
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North, and Nova Scotia on the South. Their Eſta- 
bliſnment in this Country was neither envied nor 
hindered ; and they lived here, in no great Num- 
bers a long Time, neither moleſting their European 
Neighbours, nor moleſted by them. 

But when they grew ſtronger and more numerous, 
they began to extend their Territories; and, as it is 
natural for Men to ſeek their own Convenience, the 
Deſire of more fertile and agreeable Habitations 
tempted them Southward. There is land enough to 
the North and Weſt of their Settlements, which they 
may occupy with as good Right as can be ſhewn by 
the other European Uſurpers, and which neither the 
Engl nor Sf aniards will conteſt ; but of this cold 
Region they have enough already, and their Reſo- 
lution was to get a better Country, This was not 
to be had but by ſettling to the Weſt of our Planta» 
tions, on Ground which has been hitherto ſuppoſed 
to belong to us. 

Hither, therefore, they reſolved to remove, and 
to fix, at their own Diſcretion, the Weſtern Border 
of our Colonies, which was heretofore conlidered as 
unlimited. Thus by forming a Line of Forts, in 
ſome Meaſure parallel to the Coaſt, they incloſe us 
between their Garriſons and the Sea, and not only 
hinder our Extenſion Weſtward, but, whenever they 
have a ſufficient Navy in the Sea, can harraſs us on 
each Side, as they can invade us at Pleaſure from 
one or other of their Forts. 

This Deſign was not perhaps diſcovercd as ſoon 2s 
it was formed, and was certainly not oppoſed ſo ſoon 
as it was diſcovered ; we fooliſhly hoped, that their 
Incroachments would ſtop, that they would be pre- 
vailed on by Treaty and Remonſtrance, to give up 
what they had taken, or to put Limits to themſelves. 
We ſuffered them to eſtabliſh, one Settlement after 
another, to paſs Boundary aſter Boundary, and add 
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Fort to Fort, till at laſt they grew ſtrong enough to 
.avow their Deſigns, and defy us to obſtruct them. 

By theſe Provocations long continued, we are at 
length forced into a War, in which we have had 
thitherto very ill Fortune. Our "Troops under Brad- 
dick were diſhonourably defeated ;- our Fleets have 
yet done nothing more than taken a few Merchant- 
ſhips, and have diſtreſſed ſome private Families, but 
have very little weakened the Power of France. The 
Detention of their Seamen makes it indeed leſs eafy 
for them to fit out their Navy ; but this Deficiency 
will be eafily ſupplied by the Alacrity of the Nation, 
which is always eager for War. | 

It is unpleaſing to repreſent our Aﬀairs to our own 
Diſadvantage z yet it is neceffary to ſhew the Evils 
which we deſire to be removed; and, therefore, ſome 
Account may very properly be given of the Meaſures 
which have given them their preſent Superiority. 

They are ſaid to be ſupplied from France with 
better Governors than our Colonies have the Fate to 
obtain from England. A French Governor is ſeldom 
choſen for any other Reaſon than his Qualifications 
for his Truſt. 'To be a Bankrupt at Home, or to 
be ſo infamouſly vicious that he cannot be decently 
protected in his own Country, feldom recommends 
any Man to the Government of a French Colony. 
Their Officers are commonly ſkilful either in War 
or Commerce, and are taught to have no Expecta- 
tion of Honour or Preferment, but from the Juſtice 
and Vigour of their Adminiſtration. 

Their great Security is the Friendſhip of the Na- 
tives, and to this Advantage they have certainly an 
indubitable Right; becauſe it is the Conſequence of 
their Virtue. lt is ridiculous to imagine, that the 
Friendſhip of Nations, whether civil or barbarous, 
can be gained and kept but by kind Treatment ; and 
ſurely they who intrude, uncalled, upon the Coun- 
try of a diſtant People, ought to conſider the Na- 
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North, and Nova Scotia on the South. Their Eſta- 
bliſnment in this Country was neither envied nor 
hindered ; and they lived here, in no great Num- 
bers a long Time, neither moleſting their European 
Neighbours, nor moleſted by them. 

But when they grew ſtronger and more numerous, 
they began to extend their Territories ; and, as it is 
natural for Men to ſeek their own Convenience, the 
Deſire of more fertile and agreeable Habitations 
tempted them Southward. There is land enough to 
the North and Weſt of their Settlements, which they 
may occupy with as good Right as can be ſhewn by 
the other European Uſurpers, and which neither the 
Englſh nor SF aniards will conteſt ; but of this cold 
Region they have enough already, and their Reſo- 
lution was to get a better Country. This was not 
to be had but by ſettling to the Weſt of our Planta- 
tions, on Ground which has been hitherto ſuppoſed 
to belong to us. 

Hither, therefore, they reſolved to remove, and 
to fix, at their own Diſcretion, the Weſtern Border 
of our Colonies, which was heretofore conſidered as 
unlimited. Thus by forming a Line of Forts, in 
ſome Meaſure parallel to the Coaſt, they incloſe us 
between their Garriſons and the Sea, and not only 
ninder our Extenſion Weſtward, but, whenever they 
have a ſuflicient Navy in the Sea, can harraſs us on 
each Side, as they can invade us at Pleaſure ſrom 
one or other of their Forts. 

This Deſign was not perhaps diſcovercd as ſoon as 
it was formed, and was certainly not oppoſed ſo ſcon 
as it was diſcovered z we fooliſhly hoped, that their 
Incroachments would ſtop, that they would be pre- 
vailed on by Treaty and Remonſtrance, to give up 
what they had taken, or to put Limits to themſelves. 
We ſuffered them to citabliſh one Settlement aſter 
another, to paſs Boundary aſter Boundary, and add 
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Fort to Fort, till at laſt they grew ſtrong enough to 
.avow their Deſigns, and defy us to obſtruct them. 

By theſe Provocations long continued, we are at 
length forced into a War, in which we have had 
thitherto very ill Fortune. Our Troops under Brad- 
dick were diſhonourably defeated ; our Fleets have 
yet done nothing more than taken a few Merchant- 
ſhips, and have diſtreſſed ſome private Families, but 
have very little weakened the Power of France. The 
Detention of their Seamen makes it indeed leſs eafy 
for them to fit out their Navy; but this Deficiency 

ö will be eaſily ſupplied by the Alacrity of the Nation, 
2 which is always eager for War. | 

6 It is unpleaſing to repreſent our Affairs to our own 
Diſadvantage; yet it is neceſſary to ſhew the Evils 
which we deſire to be removed ; and, therefore, ſome 
Account may very properly be given of the Meaſures 
which have given them their preſent Superiority. 

They are ſaid to be ſupplied from France with 
better Governors than our Colonies have the Fate to 
obtain from England. A French Governor is ſeldom 
choſen for any other Reaſon than his Qualifications 
for his Truſt. To be a Bankrupt at Home, or to 
be ſo infamouſly vicious that he cannot be decently 
protected in his own Country, feldom recommends 
any Man to the Government of a French Colony. 
Their Officers are commonly ſkilful either in War 
or Commerce, and are taught to have no Expecta- 
tion of Honour or Preferment, but from the Juſtice 
and Vigour of their Adminiſtration, 

Their great Security is the Friendſhip of the Na- 
tives, and to this Advantage they have certainly an 
8 indubitable Right; becauſe it is the Conſequence of 
ff their Virtue. lt is ridiculous to imagine, that the 
i Friendſhip of Nations, whether civil or barbarous, 
can be gained and kept but by kind Treatment ; and 
ſurely they who intrude, uncalled, upon the Coun- 
try of a diſtant People, ought to conſider the Na- 
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tives as worthy of common Kindneſs, and content 
themſelves to rob without inſulting them. The 
French, as has been already obſerved, admit the In- 
dians, by Intermarriage, to an Equality with them- 
ſelves ; and thoſe Nations, with which they have no 
ſuch near Intercourſe, they gain over to their Intereſt 
by Honeſty in their Dealings. Our Factors and 
raders having no other Purpoſe in view than im- 
mediate Profit, uſe all the Arts of an Eur 


Counting-Houſe, to defraud the ſimple Hunter of 


his Furs, 
Theſe are ſome of the Cauſes of our preſent Weak- 


neſs; our Planters are always quarrelling with their 


Governor, whom they conſider as leſs to be truſted 
than the French; and our Traders hourly alienate 
the Indians by their Tricks and Oppreſſions, and we 
continue every Day to ſhew by new Proofs, that no 


People can be great who have ceaſed to be virtuous. 
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A Review of Fouk LETTERS 


F R © MK 


SirIsaac NewrTox to Dr. BEnTL xy, 


COU TAL Haz BY 


Some Arguments in Proof of a DE IT v. 


T will certainly be required, that Notice ſhould 

be taken of a k, however ſmall, written on 
ſuch a Subject, by ſuch an Author. Yet I know 
not whether theſe Letters will be very fatisfaQtory ; 
for they are Anſwers to Inquiries not publiſhed ; 
and therefore, though they contain many Poſitions 
of great Importance, are, in ſome Parts, imperfect 
and obſcure, by their Reference to Dr. Bentley's 
Letters. 

Sir Iſaac declares, that what he has done is due to 
nothing but Induſtry and patient Thought; and indeed 
long Conſideration is ſo neceſſary in ſuch abſtruſe 
Inquiries, that it is always dangerous to publiſh the 
Productions of great Men, which are not known to 
have been deſigned for the Preſs, and of which it is 
uncertain, whether much Patience and Thought 
have been beſtowed upon them. The principal 
Queſtion of theſe Letters gives Occaſion to obſerve 
how even the Mind of Newton gains Ground gra- 
dually upon Darkneſs, 
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As to your firſt Query,” ſays he, © it ſeems to 
me, that if the Matter of our Sun and Planets, 
and All the Matter of the Univerſe, were cvenly 
ſcattered throughout all the Heavens, and every 
Particle had an innate Gravity towards all the Reſt, 
and the whole Space throughout which this Matter 
was ſcattered, was but finite; the Matter on the 
Outſide of this Space would by its Gravity tend 
towards all the Matter on the Inſide, and by Con- 
ſequence fall down into the Middle of the whole 
Space, and there compoſe one great ſpherical Maſs, 
But if the Matter was evenly diſpoſed throughout 
an infinite Space, it could never convene into one 
Maſs ; but ſome of it would convene into one 
Maſs, and ſome into another, io as to make an 
infinite Number of great Maſſes, ſcattered at great 
Diſtances from one to another throughout all that 


infinite Space. And thus might the Sun and fixed 


Stars be formed, ſuppoſing the Matter were of a 
lucid Nature. But how the Matter ſhould divide 
itſelf into two Sorts, and that Part of it which is 
fit ro compoſe a ſhining Body, ſhould fall down 
into one Maſs and make a Sun, and the Reſt, 
which is fit to compoſe an opaque Body, ſhould 
coaleſce, not into one great Body, like the ſhining 
Matter, but into many little ones; or if the Sun 
at ſirſt were an opaque Body like the Planets, or 
the Planets lucid Bodies hike the Sun, how he 
alone ſhould - be changed into a ſhining Body, 
whilſt all they continue opaque, or all they be 
changed into opaques ones, whilſt he remains un- 
changed, I do not think more explicable by mere 
natural Cauſes, but am forced to aſcribe it to the 
Counſel and Contrivance of a voluntary Agent.” 

The Hypotheſis of Matter evenly diſpoſed through 


infinite Space, ſeems to labour with ſuch Difficul- 


ties, as makes it almoſt a contradiftory Suppoſition, 


or a Suppolition deſtructive of itſelf, 


Matler 
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Matter evenly diſpoſed thraugh infinite Space, is 
either created or eternal ; if it was created, it infers 
a Creator : If it was eternal, it had been from Eter- 
nity evenly ſpread through infinite Space ; or it had been 
once coaleſced in Maſſes, and afterwards been dit- 
fuſed. Whatever State was firſt, muſt. have been 
from Eternity, and what had been from Eternity 
could not be changed, but by a Cauſe beginning to 
act as it had never acted before, that is, by the vo- 
luntary Act of ſome external Power. If Matter in- 
finitely and evenly diffuſed was a Moment without 
Coalition, it could never coaleſce at all by its own 
Power. If Matter originally tended to coaleſce, it 
could never beevenly diffuſed through infinite Space. 
Matter being ſuppoſed eternal, there never was a 
Time when it could be diffuſed before its Conglo- 
bation, or conglobated before its Diffuſion. 

This Sir Jaac ſeems by Degrees to have under- 
ſtood ; for he ſzys, in his ſecond Letter, The 
© Reaſon why Matter evenly ſcattered through a 
finite Space would convene in the Midſt, you con- 
ceive the ſame with me; but that there ſhould be 
a central Particle, fo accurately placed in the Mid- 
dle, as to be always equally attracted on all Sides, 
and thereby continue without Motion, ſeems to 
me a Suppoſition fully as hard as to make the. 
ſharpeſt Needle ſtand upright upon its Point on a 
Looking-glaſs. For if the very mathematical Center 
of the central Particle be not accurately in the very 
mathematical Center of the attractive Power of 
the whole Maſs, the Particle will not be attracted 
equally on all Sides. And much harder is it to 
luppoſe all the Particles in an infinite Space ſhould 
be ſo accurately poiſed one among another, as to 
ſtand {till in a perfect Equilibrium. For I reckon 
this as hard as to make not one Needle only, but 
an infinite Number of them (ſo many as there are 
* Particles in an infinite Space) ſtand accurately 
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< poiſed upon their Points, Yet I 7 it poſſible, 
th 


< at leaſt by a divine Power; and if they were once 
to be placed, I agree with you that they would 
continue in that Poſture without Motion for ever, 
< unleſs put into new Motion by the fame Power. 
© When therefore I ſaid, that Matter evenly ſpread 
through all Space, would convene by its Gravity 
© into one or more great Maſſes, I underſtand it of 
Matter not reſting in an accurate Poiſe.” 

Let not it be thought Irreverence .to this great 
Name, if I obſerve, that by Matter evenly ſpread 
through infinite Space, he now finds it neceſſary to 
mean Matter not evenly ſpread. Matter not evenly 
2 will indeed convene, but it will convene as 

oon as it exiſts. And, in my Opinion, this puz- 
zling Queſtion about Matter is only how that could be 
that never could have been, or what a Man thinks on 
when he thinks of nothing. 

Turn Matter on all Sides, make it eternal, or of 
late Production, finite or infinite, there can be no 
regular Syſtem produced but by a voluntary and 
meaning Agent. This the great Newton always 
aſſerted, and this he aſſerts in the third Letter ; but 
proves in another Manner, in a Manner perhaps 
more nappy and conclulive. 

The Hypothelis of deriving the Frame of the 
World by mechanical Principles from Matter evenly 
© ſpread through the Heavens [a7 many be with 
my Syſtem, I had conſidered it very little before 
© your Letter put me upon it, and therefore trouble 
© you with a Line or two more about it, if this 
© comes not too late for your Uſe, 

* In my former I repreſented that the diurnal 
© Rotations of the Planets could not be derived from 
« Gravity, but required a divine Arm to impreſs 
them. And though Gravity might give the Pla- 
© nets a Motion of Deſcent towards the Sun, either 
directly, or with ſome little Obliquity, yet the 

| S tranſverſe 
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c tranſverſe Motions by which they revolve in their 
* ſeveral Orbs, required the divine Arm to impreſs 
them according to the: Tangents of their Orbs. 
I would now add, that the Hypotheſis of Matter's 
being at firſt evenly ſpread through the Heavens, 
© is: in my Opinion, inconſiſtent witk the Hypo- 
« theſis of innate Gravity, without a ſupernatural 
© Power to reconcile them, and therefore it infers a 
© Deity. For if there be innate Gravity it is im- 
* poſſible now for the Matter of the Earth, and alt 
© the Planets and Stars, to fly up from them, and 
© hecomeevenly ſpread throughout all the Heavens, 
* without a ſupernatural Power; and certainly that 
© which can never be hereafter withouc a ſuperna- 
© tural Power, could never be heretofore without the 
& ſame Power,” 
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HE Importance of Education is a Point ſo 
generally underſtood and confeſſed, that it 
would be of little Uſe to attempt any new Proof or 
Illuſtration of its Neceſlity and Advantages. 3 
At a Time when ſo many Schemes of Education 


ms = _— 


have been projected, ſo many Propoſals offered to 
the Public, ſo many Schools opened for general 5 
Knowledge, and ſo many Lectures in particular FX 
Sciences attended ; at a Time when Mankind ſeems | 
intent rather upon familiariſing than enlarging the 
ſeveral Arts; and every Age, Sex, and Profeſſion, 
is invited to an Acquaintance with thoſe Studies, | 
which were formerly ſuppoſed acceſſible only to ſuch | 
as had devoted themſelves to literary Leiſure, and 
dedicated their Powers to philoſophical Enquiries 1 
it ſeems rather requiſite that an Apology ſhould be * 
made for any further Attempt to ſmooth a Path ſo 46 
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frequently beaten, or to recommend Attainments ſo 
ardently purſued, and ſo officiouſly directed. 

That this general Deſire may not be fruſtrated, our 
Schools feem yet to want ſome Book, which may 
excite Curioſity by its Variety, encourage Diligence 
by its Facility, and reward Application by its Uſe- 
fulneſs. In examining the Treatiles hitherto offered 
to the Youth of this Nation, there appeared none 
that did not fail in one or other of theſe eſſential 
Qualities ; none that were not either unpleafing, or 
abſtruſe, or crowded with Learning, very rarely ap- 
plicable to the Purpoſes of common Life. 

Every Man, who has been engaged in Teaching, 
knows with how much Difficulty youthful Minds 
are conſined to cloſe Application, and how readily 
they deviate to any Thing, rather than attend to that 
which is impoſed as a Talk, That this Diſpoſition, 
when it becomes inconſiſtent with the Forms of 
Education, is to be checked, will be readily granted; - 
but fince, though it may be in ſome Degree ob- 
viated, it cannot wholly be ſuppreſſed, it is ſurely 
rational to turn it to Advantage, by taking Care that 
the Mind ſhall never want Objects on which its Fa- 
culties may be uſefully employed. Tt is not impol- 
ſible, that this reſtleſs Defire of Novelty, which 
gives ſo much Trouble to the Teacher, may be 
often the Struggle of the Underſtanding ſtarting from 
that, to which it is not by Nature adapted, and tra- 
velling in Search of ſomething on which it may fix 
with greater Satisfaction. For without ſuppoſing 
each Man particularly marked out by his Genius for 
particular Performances, it may be eafily conceived, 
that when a numerous Claſs of Boys is conlined in- 
diſcriminately to the ſame Forms of Compoſition, 
the Repetition of the fame Words, or the Explica- 
tion of the ſame Sentiments, the Employment mult, 
either by Nature or Accident, be leſs ſuitable to ſome 
than others; that he Ideas to be contemplated, may 
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be too difficult for the Apprehenſion of one, and too 
obvious for that of another : They may be fuch as 
ſome Underſtandings cannot reach, though others 
look down upon them as below their Regard. Every 
Mind in its Progreſs through the different Stages of 
ſcholaſtic Learning, muſt be often in one of theſe 
Conditions, mult either flag with the Labour, or 
grow wanton with the Facility of the Work aſſigned; 
and in either State it naturally turns afide from the 
Track before it. Wearineſs looks out for Relief, 
and Leiſure for Employment, and ſurely it is rational 
to indulge the Wanderings of both. For the Fa- 
culties which are too lightly burdened with the Bu- 
ſineſs of the Day, may with great ** add to 
it ſome other En uiry; and he that finds himſelt 
over-wearied by a Taſk, which perhaps, with all his 
Efforts, he is not able to perform, is undoubtedly 
to be juſtified in addicting himſelf rather to eaſier 
Studies, and endeavouring to quit that which is 
above his Attainment, for that which Nature has 
not made him incapable of purſuing with Advan- 
tage. 

That therefore this roving Curioſity may not be 
unſatisfied, it ſeems neceſſary to ſcatter in its Wa 
ſuch Allurements as may withhold it from an uſeleſs 
and unbounded Diſſipation ; ſuch as may regulate it 
without Violence, and direct it without Reſtraint; 
ſuch as may ſuit every Inclination, and fit every Ca- 
pacity ; may employ the ſtronger Genius, by Ope- 
rations of Reaſon, and engage the leſs active or for- 
cible Mind, by ſupplying it with eaſy Knowledge, 
and obviating that Deſpondence, which quickly pre- 
vails, when nothing appears but a Succeſhon of Dit- 
ficulties, and one Labour only ceaſes that another 
may be impoſed. 

A Book intended thus to correſpond with all Diſ- 
Poſitions, and afford Entertainment for Minds of 
different Powers, is neceſſarily to contain Treatiles 
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on different Subjects. As it is deſigned for Schools, 
though for the higher Claſſes, it is confined wholly 
to ſuch Parts of Knowledge as young Minds may 
- comprehend ; and as it is drawn up for Readers yet 
unexperienced in Life, and unable to diſtinguiſh the 
uſeful from the oſtentatious or unneceſſary Parts of 
Science, it is requiſite that a very nice Diſtinction 
ſhould be made, that nothing unprofitable ſhould be 
admitted for the Sake of Pleaſure, nor any Arts of 
Attraction neglected, that might fix the Attention 
upon more important Studies. 

Theſe Conſiderations produced the Book which 
is here offered to the Public, as better adapted to 
the great Deſign of pleaſing by Inſtruction, than any 
which has hitherto been admitted into our Semina- 
ries of Literature. There are not indeed wanting 
in the World Compendiums of Science, but many 
were written at a Time ween Philoſophy was im- 
perfect, as that of G. Valla; many contain only- 
naked Schemes, or Synoptical Tables, as that of 
Stierius; and others are too large and voluminous, 
as that of A/tedius; and, what is not to be con- 
ſidered as the leaſt Objection, they are generally in 
a Language, which, to Boys, is more difficult than 
the Subject; and it is too hard a Taſk to be con- 
demned to learn a new Science in an unknown 
Tongue, As in Life, ſo in Study, it is dangerous 
to do more Things than one at a Time ; and the 
Mind is not to be harraſſed with unneceſſary Ob- 
ſtructions, in a Way, of which the natural and un- 
avoidable Aſperity is ſuch as too frequently produces 
Deſpair, | | 
If the Language however had been the only Ob- 
jection to any of the Volumes already extant, the 
Schools might have been ſupplied at a ſmall Expence 
by a Tranſlation ; but none could be found that was 
not fo defective, redundant, or erroneous, as to be 
of more Danger than Uſe, It was neceſſary then to 
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examine, whether upon every ſingle Science there 
was not ſome Treatiſe written for the Uſe of Scho- 
Jars, which might be adapted to this Deſign, ſo that 
a Collection might be made from different Authors, 
without the Neceſſity of writing new Syſtems. This 


Search was not wholly without Succeſs ; for two Au- 


thors were found, whoſe Performances might be ad- 
mitted with little Alteration. But ſo widely does 
this Plan differ from all others, ſo: much has the 
State of many Kinds of Learning been changed, or 
ſo unfortunately have they hitherto been cultivated, 
that none of the other Subjects were explained in 
ſuch a Manner as was now required ; and therefore 
neither Care nor Expence has been ſpared to obtain 
new Lights, and procure to this Book the Merit of 


an Original. | 


With what Judgment the Deſign hag been formed, 
and with what Skill it has been executed, the Learned 
World is now to determine. But-before Sentence 
ſhall paſs, it is proper to explain more fully what bas 
been intended, that Cenſure may not be incurred by 
the Omiſſion of that which the original Plan did not 
comprehend ; to declare more particularly who they 
are to whoſe Inſtruction theſe 'I reatiſes pretend, that 
a Charge of Arrogance and Preſumption may be ob- 
viated ; to lay down the Reaſons which directed the 
Choice of the ſeveral Subjects; and to explain more 
minutely the Manner in which each particular Part 
of theſe Volumes is to be uſed, 

The Title has already declared, that theſe Vo- 
lumes are particularly intended for the Uſe of Schools, 
and therefore it has been the Care of the Authors 
to explain the ſeveral Sciences, of which they have 
treated, in the moſt familiar Manner; for the Mind 
uſed only to common Expreſſions, and inaccurate 
Ideas, does not ſuddenly conform itſelf to ſcho- 
laſtic Modes of Reaſoning, or conceive the nice 
Diſtinctions of a ſubtile Philoſophy, and may be 
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properly initiated in ſpeculative Studies by an Intro- 
duction like this, in which the Groſſneſs of vulgar 
Conception is avoided, without the Obſervation of 
metaphyſical Exactneſs. It is obſerved, that in the 
Courſe of the natural World no Change is inſtan- 
taneous, but all its Viciſſitudes are gradual and flow ; 
the Motions of Intellect proceed in the like imper- 
ceptible Progreſſion, and proper Degrees of Tran- 
ſition from one Study to another are therefore ne- 
ceſſary; but let it not be charged upon the Writers 
of this Book, that they intended to exhibit more 
than the Dawn of Knowledge, or pretended to raiſe 
in the Mind any nobler Product than the Bloſſoms 
of Science, which more powerful Inſtitutions may 
ripen into Fruit. 

For this Reaſon it muſt not be expected, that in 
the following Pages ſhould be found a complete Cir- 
cle of the Sciences; or that any Authors, now de- 
ſervedly eſteemed, ſhould be rejected to make wax 
| for what is here offered. It was intended by the 
Means of theſe Precepts, not to deck the Mind with 
Ornaments, but to protect it from Nakedneſs; not 
to enrich it with Affluence, but to ſupply it with 
Neceſſaries. The Enguiry therefore was not what 
Degrees of Knowledge are deſirable, but what are 
in molt Stations of Life indiſpenſibly required; and 
the Choice was determined not by the Splendor of 
any Part of Literature, but by the Extent of its Uſe, 
and the Inconvenience which its Neglect was likely 
to produce. 

I. The Prevalence of this Conſideration appears 
in the firſt Part, which is appropriated to the humble 
Purpoſes of teaching to Read, and Speak, and Mrite 
Leiters; an Attempt of little Magnificence, but in 
which no Man needs to bluſh for having employed 
his Time, if Honour be eſtimated by Uſe. For 
Precepts of this Kind, however neglected, extend 
their Importance as far as Men are found who com- 
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municate their Thoughts one to another; they are 
equally uſeful to the higheſt and the loweſt; they 
may often contribute-to make Ignorance leſs inele- 
gant ; and may it not be obſerved, that they are fre- 
quently wanted for the Embelliſhment even of 
Learning ? | 

In order to ſhew the proper Uſe of this Part; 
which conſiſts of various Exemplifications of ſuck 
Differences of Stile as require correſpondent Diver- 
fities of Pronunciation, it will be proper to inform 
the Scholar, that there are in general three Forms 
of Stile, each of which demands its particular Mode 
of Elocution : The Familiar, the Solemn, and the 
Pathetic. That in the Familiar, he that reads is 
only to talk with a Paper in his Hand, and to in- 
dulge himſelf in all the lighter Liberties of Voice, 
as when he reads the common Articles of a News- 
Paper, or a curſory Letter of Intelligence or Buſineſs, 
That the Solemn Stile, ſuch as that of a ſerious Nar- 
rative, exacts an uniform Steadineſs of Speech, 
equal, clear, and calm. That for the Pathetic, ſuch 
as an animated Oration, it is neceſſary the Voice be 
regulated by the Senſe, varying and riſing with the 
Paſſions. Theſe Rules, which are the moſt general, 
admit a great Number of ſubordinate Obſervations, 
which muſt be particularly adapted to every Scholar; 
for it is obſervable, that though very few read wel}, 
— every Mam errs in a different Way. But let one 

emark never be omitted: Inculcate ſtrongly to every 
Scholar the Danger of copying the Voice of another; 
an Attempt, which though it has been often re- 
peated, is always unſucceſsful, 

The Importance of writing Letters with Propriety 
juſtly claims to be conſidered with Care, ſince, next 
to the Power of pleaſing with his Preſence, every 
Man would wiſh to be able to give Delight at a 
Diſtance. This great Art ſhould be diligently taught, 
the rather, becauſe of thoſe Letters which — 
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-uſeful, and by which the general Buſineſs of Life is 
tranſacted, there are no Examples eaſily to be found. 
It ſeems the general Fault of thoſe who undertake 
this Part of Education, that they propoſe for the 
Exerciſe of their Scholars, Occaſions which rarely 
happen ; ſuch as Congratulations and.Condolances, 
and neglect thoſe without which Life cannot pro- 
ceed, It is poſſible to paſs many Years without the 
Neceſſity of writing Panegyrics or Epithalamiums ; 
but every Man has frequent Occaſion to {tate a 
Contract, or demand a Debt, or make a Narrative 
of ſame minute Incidents of common Life. On 
theſe Subjects, therefore, young Perſons ſhould be 
tanght to think juſtly, and write clearly, ngatly, and 
ſuccinCtly, leſt they come from School into the 
World without any Acquaintance with common Af- 
fairs, and ſtand idle SpeCtators of Mankind, in Ex- 
pectation that ſame.great Event will give them an 
Opportunity to exert their Rhetoric, : 
II. The ſecond Place is aſſigned to Geometry ; on 
the Uſefulneſs of which it is unneceſſary to expatiate 
in an Age when mathematical Studies have ſo much 
engaged the Attention of all Claſſes of Men. This 
Treatiſe is one of thoſe which have been borrowed, 
being a Tranſlation from the Work of Mr. Le 
Clerc; and is not intended as more than the firſt 
Initiation. In delivering the fundamental Principles 
of Geometry, it is neceſſary to proceed by ſlow Steps, 
that each Propoſition may be fully underſtood before 
another as attempted, For which Purpoſe it is not 
ſufficient, that when a Queſtion is aſked in the 
Words of the Book, the Scholar likewiſe can in the 
Words of the Book return the proper Anſwer ; for 
this may be only an Act of Memory, not of Under- 
ſtanding ; it is always proper to vary the Words of 
the Queſtion, to place the Propoſition in different 
Points of View, and to require of the Learner an 
Explanation in his own Terms, informing him 
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however when they are improper. By this Method 
the Scholar will become cautious and attentive, and 
the Maſter will know with Certaintyſtbe Degree of 
his Proficiency. Yet, though this Rule is generally 
right, I cannot but recommend a Precept of Pardie't, 
that when the Student cannot be made to compre- 
hend ſome particular Part, it ſhould be, for that 
Time, laid afide, till new Light ſhall arife from ſub- 
ſequent Obſervation. | 

When this Compendium is completely underſtood, 
the Scholar may proceed to the Peruſil of Tacquet, 
afterwards of Euclid himſelf, and then of the mo- 
dern Improvers of Geometry, ſuch as Barrow, Keil, 
and Sir J/aac Newton, 

III. The Neceſſity of ſome Acquaintance with 
Geegrapby and Aſtronomy will not be diſputed. If the 
Pupil is born to the Eaſe of a large Fortune, no 
Part of Learning is more neceſſary to him than the 
Knowledge of the Situation of Nations, on which 
their Intereſts generally depend; if he is dedicated 
to any of the Learned Profeſſions, it is ſcarcely poſ- 
ſible that he will not be obliged to apply himſelf in 
ſome Part of his Life to theſe Studies, as no other 
Branch of Literature can be fully comprehended 
without them; if he is deſigned for the Arts of 
Commerce or Agriculture, ſome general Acquaint- 
ance with theſe Sciences will be found extremely uſe- 
ſul to him; in a Word, no Studies afford more ex- 
tenſive, more wonderful, or more pleaſing Scenes; 
and therefore there can be no Ideas impreſſed 1 
the Soul, which can more conduce to its future En- 
tertainment. 

In the Purſuit of theſe Sciences, it will be proper 
to proceed with the ſame Gradation and Caution 
as in Geometry. And it is always of Uſe to deco- 
rate the Nakedneſs of Science, by interſperſing ſuch 
Obſervations and Narratives as may amuſe the Mind, 
and excite Curioſity, Thus, in explaining the 1. 
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of the Polar Regions, it might be fit to read the 
Narrative of the Engliſhmen that wintered in Green» 
land, which will make young Minds ſufficiently cu- 
rious after the Cauſe of ſuch a Length of Night, 
and Intenſeneſs of Cold; and many Sttatagems ob 
the lame Kind might be practiſed to intereſt them 
in all Parts of their Studies, and call in their Paſ- 
ſions to animate their Inquiries, When they have 
read this Treatiſe, it will be proper to recommend 
to them Vareniuss Geography, and Gregory's Aſtro» 


nomy. | 
V. The Study of Chronology and Hiſtory ſeems 
to be one of the moſt natural Delights of the Hu- 
man Mind, It is not eaſy to live without inquiring 
by what Means every Thing was brought into the 
State in whick be now behold it, or without finding 
in the Mind ſome Defire of being informed concern- 
ing the Generatiens of Mankind, that have been in 
Poſſeſſion of the World before us, whether they 
were better or worſe than ourſelves ; or what Good 
or Evil has been derived to us from their Schemes, 
Practices, and Inſtitutions. Theſe are Inquiries 
which Hiſtory alone can ſatisfy ; and Hiſlory can on- 
ly be made intelligible by ſome Knowledge of Chro- 
mlogy, the Science by which Events are ranged in 
their Order, and the Periods of Computation arc 
ſettled ; and which therefore aſſiſt the Memory by 
Method, and enlighten the Judgment, by ſhewing 
the Dependence of one Tranſaction on another. 
Accordingly it ſhould be diligently inculcated to the 
Scholar, that unleſs he fixes in his Mind ſome Idea 
of the Time in which each Man of Eminence lived, 
and each Action was performed, with ſome Part of 
the contemporary Hiſtory of the reſt of the World, 
he will conſume his Life in uſcleſs Reading, and 
darken his Mind with a Crowd of unconnected 
Events; his Memory will be perplexed with diſtant 
I ranſaCtions reſembling one another, and his Re- 
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flections be like a Dream in a Fever, buſy and tur- 
bulent, but confuſed and ĩndiſtinct. 

The Technical Part of Chronology, or the Art 
of computing and adjuſting Time, as it is very difh- 
cult, ſo it is not of abſolute Neceſlity, but ſhould 
however be taught, ſo far as it can be learned with- 
out the Loſs of thoſe Hours which are required for 
Attainments of nearer Concern. The Student may 
Join with this Treatiſe Le Clerc's Compendium of 
Hiſtory ; and afterwards may, for the Hiſtorical Part 
of Chronology, procure Helvicus's and . N Ta- 
bles; and, if he is deſirous of attaining the Tech- 
nical Part, may firſt peruſe Holder's Account of Time, 
Hearne's Duftor Hiſtoricus, Strauchius, the firſt Part 
of Petavius's Rationorium Temporum ; and at length 
Scaliger de Emendatione Temporum And for In- 
ſtruction in the Methad of his Hiſtorical Studies, he 
may conſult Hearne*s Ductor Hiſtoricus, Wheare's 
Lectures, Raulinſon's Directions for the Study of 
Hifiory ; and for Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Cave and 
Dupin, Baronius and Fleury. 

V. Rhetoric and Poetry ſupply Life with its high- 
eſt intellectual Pleaſures; and in the Hands of Vir- 


tue are of great Uſe for the Impreſſion of juſt Sen- 


timents, and Recommendation of illuſtrious Ex- 
amples. In the Practice of theſe great Arts, ſo 
much more is the Effect of Nature than the Effect of 
Education, that nothing is attempted here but to 


teach the Mind ſome general Heads of Obſervation, 


to which the beautiful Paſſages of the beſt Writers 
may commonly be reduced. In the Uſe of this it is 
not proper that the Teacher ſhould confine himſelf 
to the Examples before him, for by that Method he 
will never enable his Pupils to make juſt Application 
of the Rules; but, having inculcated the true Mean- 
ing of each Figure, he ſhould require them to ex- 
emplify it by their own Obſervations, pointing to 
them the Poem, or, in longer Works, the ”_ or 
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Canto in which an Example may be found, and 
leaving them to diſcover the particular Paſſage by 
the Light of the Rules which they have lately 
learned. | | | 

For a farther Progreſs in theſe Studies, they may 
conſult Quintilian and Voſſius's Rhetoric; the Art of 
Poetry will be beſt learned from Beſſu and Bobours in 
French, together with Dryden's Eſſays and Prefaces, 
the critical Papers of Aadiſon, Spence on Pope's Odyj< 
fey, and Trapp's Prælectianes Poetice ; but a more ac- 
curate and philoſophical Account is expected from a 
Commentary upon Ari/tatle's Art of Poetry, with 
which the Literature of this Nation will be in a ſhort 
Time augmented. | 

VI. With regard to the Practice of Drawing, it 
is not neceſſary to give any Directions, the Uſe of 
the Treatiſe being only to teach the proper Method 


of imitating the Figures which are annexed. It. 
will be proper to incite the Scholar to Indultry, by 


{hewing in other Books the Uſe of the Art, and jiu- 
forming them how much it aſſiſts the Apprehenſion, 
and reiteves the Memory; and if they are obliged 
ſometimes to write Deſcriptions of Engines, Uten- 
hls, or any complex Pieces of Workmanſhip, they 
will more ſully apprehend the Neceſſity of an Ex- 
pedient which ſa happily ſupplies the Defects of 
Language, and enables the Eye to receive what can- 
not be conyeyed to the Mind any other Way, When 
they have read this Treatiſe, and practiſed upon 
thele Figures, their Theory may be improved by the 
Teſuit's Perlpzetive, and their manual Operations by 
other Figures which may be eaſily procured. 

VII. Logic, or the Art of arranging and connect- 
ing Ideas, of forming and examining Arguments, is 
univerſally allowed to be an Attainment in the ut- 
moſt Degree worthy the Ambition of that Being 
whoſe higheſt Honour is to be endued with Reaſon; 
but it is doubted whether that Ambition has yet 

beey 
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been pratified, and whether the Powers of Ratioci- 
nation have been much improved by any Syſtems of 
Art, or methodical Inſtitutions. The Logic which 
for ſo many Ages keep Poſſeſſion of the Schools, has 
at laſt been condemned as a mere Art of Wrang- 
ling, of very little Uſe in the Purfyit of Truth; 
and later Writers have contented themſelves with 
giving an Account of the Operations of the Mind, 
marking the various Stages of her Progreſs, and giv- 
ing ſome general Rules for the Regulation of her 
Conduct. The Method of theſe Writers is here 
followed; but without a ſervile Adherence to any, 
and with Endeavours to make Improvements upon 
all. This Work, however laborious, has yet been 
ſruitleſs, if there be Truth in an Obſervation very 
frequently made, that Logicians out of the School 
do not reaſon better than Men unaſhited by thoſe 
Lights which their Science is ſuppoſed to beſtow, It 
is not to be doubted but that Logicians may be ſome- 
times overborne by their Paſſions, or blinded by 
their Prejudices ; and that a Man may reaſon ill, as 
he may act ill, not becauſe he does not know what is 
right, but becauſe he does not regard it ; yet it is no 


more the Fault of his Art that it does not direct 


him when his Attention is withdrawn from it, than 
it is the Defect of his Sight that he miſſes his Way 
when he ſhuts his Eyes. Againſt this Cauſe of Er- 
ror there is no Proviſion to be made, otherwiſe than 
by inculcating the Value of Truth, and the Ne- 
ceſſity of conquering the Paſſions. But Logic may 
likewiſe fail to produce its Effects upon common Oc- 
caſions, for Want of being frequently and familiarly 
applied, till its Precepts may direct the Mind im- 

erceptibly, as the Fingers of a Muſician are regu- 
ited by his Knowledge of the Tune. This Readi- 
neſs of RecolleCtion is only to be procured by fre- 
quent Impreſſion; and therefore it will be proper, 
when Logic has been once learned, the Teacher take 
- frequent 
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frequent Occaſion, in the moſt eaſy and ſamiliar 
Converſation, to obſerve when its Rules are preſerved, 
and when they are broken ; and that afterwards he 
read no Authors, without exacting of his Pupil an 
Account of every remarkable Exemplification ot 
Breach of the Laws of Reaſoning. 

When this Syſtem has been digeſted, if it be 
thought neceſſary to proceed farther in the Study of 
Method, it will be proper to recommend Creuſax, 
Hatte, Le Clerc, Wolfins, and Locke's Eſſay on 
Human Underſtanding ; and if there be imagined 
any e Fer adding the Peripatetic Logic, which 
has been perhaps condemned without a candid Trial, 
it will be convenient to proceed to Sanderſon, Wallis, 
Crackranthorp, and Ariſſotle. 

VIII. To excite a Curioſity after the Works of 
God, is the chief Deſign of the ſmall Specimen of 
Natural Hiftery inſerted in this Collection; which, 
however, may be ſuſhcient to put the Mind in Mo- 
tion, and in ſome meaſure to direct its Steps; but 
its Effects may eaſily be improved by a philoſophic 
Maſter, who will every Day find a thouſand Oppor- 
tunities of turning the Attention of his Scholars to 
the Contemplation of the Objects that ſurround 
them, of laying open the wonderful Art with which 
every Part of the Univerſe is formed, and the Pro- 
vidence which governs the Vegetable and Animal 
Creation. He may lay before them the Religious 
Philoſopher, Ray, Derham's Phyſico- Theology, to- 
gether with the Speclacle de la Nature; and in 
time recommend to their Peruſal Rondoletizzs and 
Aldrovandus. 

IX. But how much ſoever the Reaſon may be 
ſtrengthened by Logic, or the Conceptions of the 
Mind inlarged by the Study of Nature, it is neceſ- 
ſary the Man be not ſuffered to dwell upon them ſo 
long as to neglect the Study of himſelf, the Know- 
ledge of his own Station in the Ranks of Being, 
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and his various Relations to the innumerable Multi- 
tudes which ſurround him, and with which his 
Maker has ordained him to be united for the Recep- 
tion aud Communication of Happineſs. To con- 
ſider theſe aright is of the greateſt Importance, fince 
from theſe ariſe Duties which he cannot neglect. 
Ethics, or Morality, therefore, is one of the Studies 
which ought to begin with the firſt Glimpſe of Rea- 
fon, and only end with Life itſelf. Other Acqui- 
ſitions are merely re e except as they 
contribute to illuſtrate the Knowledge, and confirm 
the Practice, of Morality and Picty, which extend 
their Influence beyond x Grave, and increaſe our 
Happineſs through endleſs Duration, 

This great Science, therefore, mult be inculcated 
with Care and Aſſiduity, ſuch as its Importance 
ought to incite in reaſonable Minds ; and for the 
Proſecution of this Deſign, fit Opportunities are al- 


Ways at hand. As the Importance of Logic is to 


be ſhewn by detecting falſe Arguments; the Excel- 
tence of Morality is to be diſplayed by proving the 
Deformity, the Repeooch, and the Miſery of all 
Deviations from it. Yet it is to be remembered, 
that the Laws of mere Morality are no coercive 
Power; and, however they may by Conviction of 
their Fitneſs pleafe the Reaſoner in the Shade, when 
the Paſſions ſtagnate without Impulſe, and the Ap- 
petites are ſecluded from their Objects, they will be 
of little Farce againſt the Ardour of Defire, or the 
Vehemence of Rage, amidſt the Pleaſures and Tu- 
mults of the World. To counteract the Power of 
Temptations, Hope muſt be excited by the Proſpect 
of Rewards, and Fear by the Expectation of Pu- 
niſhment ; and Virtue may owe her Panegyrics to 
Morality, but muſt derive her Authority from Reli- 
jon. ö 

When therefore the Obligations of Morality are 
taught, let the Sanctions of Chriſtianity never be 
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forgotten ; by which it will be ſhewn, that they 
give Strength and Luſtre to each other ; Religion 
will appear to be the Voice of Reaſon, and Morality 
the Wilt of Gor. Under this Article muſt be re- 
commended Tully's Offices, Grotius, Puffendorf,, Cum 
berland's Laws of Nature, and the excellent Mr. Ad- 
diſon's Moral and Religious Eſſays. 

X. Thus far the Work is compoſed for the Uſe 
of Scholars, merely as they are Men. But it was 
thought neceſſary to introduce ſomething that might 
be particularly adapted to that Country for Which 
it is deſigned ; and therefore a Diſcourſe has been 
added upon Trade and Commerce, of which it be- 
comes every Man of this Nation to underſtand at 
teaſt the general Principles, as it is impoſſible that 
any ſhould be high or low enough not to be in 
ſome Degree affected by their Declenſion or Proſpe- 
rity. It is therefore neceſſary that it ſhould be uni- 
verſally known among us, what Changes of Pro- 
perty are advantageous, or when the Balance of 
Trade is on our Side; what are the Products or Ma- 
nufactures of other Countries; and how far one 
Nation may in any Species of Traffick obtain or pre- 
ferve Superiority over another. The Theory of 
Trade is yet but little underſtood, and therefore the 
Practice is often without real Advantage to the Pub- 
lie: But it might be carried on with more general 
Suecelſs, if its Principles were better conſidered; and 
to excite that Attention is our chief Deſign. To 
the Peruſal of this Book may ſucceed that of {un 
upon Foreign Trade, Sir Fofiah Child, Locke upon 
Coin, Davenant's Treatiſes, the Britiſh Merchant, 
Dictionnaire de Commerce, and, for an Abſttact or 
Compendium, Gee, and an Improvement that may 
hereafter be made upon his Plan. 

XI. The Principles of Laws and Government come 
next to be conſidered ; by which Men are taught to 
whom Obedience is due, for what it is paid, and in 

what 
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what Degree it may be juſtly required. This Know- 
ledge, by peculiar Neceſſity, conſtitutes a Part of the 
Education of an Engliſhman, who profeſſes to obey 
his Prince according to the Law, and who is him- 
felf a ſecondary Legiſlator, as he gives his Conſent, 
by his Repreſentative, to all the Laws by which he 
is bound, and has a Right to petition the great Coun- 
cil of the Nation, whenever he thinks they are deli- 
berating upon an Act detrimental to the Intereſt of 
the Community. This is therefore a Subject to which 


the Thoughts of a young Man ought to be directed; 


and that he may obtain ſuch Knowledge as may qua- 
lify him to act and judge as one of a free People, let 
him be directed to add to this Introduction Forteſcue's 


Treatiſes, N. Bacon's Hiftorical Diſcourſe on the Laws - 


and Government of England, Temples Introduction, 
Locke on Government, Zouch's Elementa Juris Civilis, 
Plato Redivivus, Gurdon's Hiſlory of Parliaments, 
and Heooker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity. 

XII. Having thus ſupplied the young Student with 


- Kuowledge, it remains now that he learns its Appli- 


ration; and that thus qualified to act his Part, he be 
at laſt taught to chuſe it. For this Purpoſe a Section 
is added upon Human Life and Manners ; in which 
he is cautioned againſt the Danger of indulging his 
Paſfinms, of vitiating his Habits, and depraving his 
Sextiments. He is inſtructed in theſe Points by three 
Fables, two ef which were of the higheſt Authority 
in the ancient Pagan World, But at this he is not to 
relt ; for if he expects to be wiſe and happy, he muſt 
diligently ſtudy the ScrIPTUREs of Gop, 


Such is the Book now propoſed, as the firſt Initia- 


tion into the Knowledge of Things, which has been 
thought by many to be too long delayed in the pre- 
ſent Forms of Education, Whether the Complaints 
be not often ill- grounded, may perhaps be diſputed ; 
but it is at leaſt reafonable to believe, that greater 
Proficiency might ſometimes be made; a real 

now- 
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Knowledge might be more early communicated ; and 
that Children might be allowed, without Injury to 
Health, to ſpend many of thoſe Hours upon uſeful 
Employments, which are generally loſt in Idlenefs 


and Play; therefore the Public will ſurely encourage 


an Experiment, by -which, if it fails, nobody is 
hurt; and if it Tucceeds, all the future Ages of the 
World may find Advantage; which may eradicate 
or prevent V ice, by turning toa better Uſe thoſe Mo- 
ments in which it is learned or indulged; and in ſome 
Senſe lengthen Life, by teaching Poſterity to enjoy 
thoſe Years which have hitherto been loſt. The 
Succeſs, and even the Trial of this Experiment, will 
depend upon thoſe to whom the Care of our Youth 
is committed; and a due Senſe of the Importance of 
their Truſt will eaſt'y prevail upon them t6 encou- 


9 5 a Work which purſues the Deſign of improving 
0 


ucation. If any Part of the following Perform- 
ance ſhall upon Irial be found capable of Amend- 
ment; if any thing can be added or altered, fo as to 
tender the Attainment of Knowledge more eaſy ; the 
Editor will be extremely obliged to any Gentleman, 
particularly thoſe who are engaged in. the Buſineſs of 
Teaching, for ſuch Hints or Obſervations as may 
tend towards the Improvement, and will ſpare nei- 
ther Expence nor Trouble in making the Uſe of 
their Information, | | 


THE 
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VISION os /THEODORE, 
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THE 


Hermit of Teneriffe, found in his Cell. 


ON of Perſeverance, whoever thou arts whoſe 
0 Curioſity has led thee hither, read, and be wiſe. 
He that now calls upon thee is Theodore the Hermit 
of Teneriffe, who in the fifty-ſeventh Year of his 
Retreat left this Inſtruction to Mankind, leſt his ſo- 
litary Hours ſhould be ſpent in vain. | 
I was once what thou art now, a Groveller on 
the Earth, and a Gazer at the Sky; I trafficked 
| and heaped Wealth together, I loved and was fa- 
78 voured, I wore the Robe of Honour, and heard the 
1 Muſic of Adulation; I was ambitious, and roſe to 
1 Greatneſs; I was unhappy, and retired. I ſought 
11 for ſome time what | at length found here, a Place 
| where all real Wants might be eaſily ſupplied, and 
where I might not be under the Neceſlity of pur- 
chaſing the Aſſiſtance of Men by the Toleration of 
their Follies. Here I ſaw Fruits and Herbs and 
Water, and here determined to wait the Hand of 
Death, which I hope, when at laſt it comes, will 
Jall Iightly upon me. . 
Forty-eight Years had I now paſſed in Forgetful- 
neſs of all mortal Cares, and without any Inclina- 
tion to wander farther than the Neceſſity of pro- 


Turing Suftenance required; but as I ſtood one Py 
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beholding the Rock that overhangs my Cell, I 
found in myſelf a Deſire to climb it; and when 1 
was on its 'Top, was in the fame Manner deter- 
mined to ſcale the next, till by degrees I conceived 
a Wiſh to view the Summit of the Mountain, at 
the Foot of which I had fo long reſided. This Mo- 
tion of my Thoughts I endeavoured to ſuppreſs, 
not becauſe it appeared criminal, but becauſe it was 
new; and all Change not evidently for the better, 
alarms a Mind taught by Experience to diſtruſt it- 
felf, I was often afraid that niy Heart was deceiving 
me, that my Impatience of Confinement roſe from 
ſome earthly Paſſion, and that my Ardour to ſurvey 
the Works of Natute, was only a hidden. Longing 
to mingle once again in the Scenes of Life, I there- 
fore endeavoured to ſettle my Thoughts into their 
former State, but found their Diſtraction every Day 
greater. I was always reproaching myſelf with the 


Want of Happineſs within my Reach; and at laſt_ 


began to queſtion whether it was not Lazineſs rather 
than Caution, .that reſtrained me from climbing to 
the Summit of 7. _— 

I roſe therefore before the Day, and began my 
Journey up the Steep of the Mountain ; but I had 
not advanced far, old as I was and burdened with 
Proviſions, when the Day began to fhine upon me ; 
the Declivities grew more precipitous, and the Sand 
llided from beneath my Feet; at laſt, fainting with 
Labour, I arrived at a ſmall Plain, almoſt incloſed 
by Rocks, and open only to the Eaft. I fat down 
to reſt awhile, in full Perſuaſion that when I had re- 
covered my Strength, I ſhould proceed on my De- 
ſign ; but when once I had taſted Eaſe, I found 
many Reaſons againſt diſturbing it. "The Branches 
ipread a Shade over my Head, and the Gales of 
Spring wafted Odours to my Boſom. 

As I fat thus forming alternately Excuſes for De- 
ay, and Reſolutions to go forward, an irreſiſtible 

Vol. I. 8 Heavineſs 
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Heavineſs ſuddenly ſurpriſed me; I laid my Head 
upon the Bank and reſigned myſelf to Sleep: When 


methought I heard the Sound as of the Flight of 


Eagles, and a Being of more than human Dignity 
ſtood before me. While I was deliberating how to 
addreſs him, he took me by the Hand with an Air 
of Kindneſs, and aſked me ſolemnly, but without 
Severity, Theodore, whither art thou going ?” I 
am climbing, anſwered I, to the 'Top of tye Moun- 
tain, to enjoy a more extenſive Proſpect of the 
Works of Nature. Attend firſt, ſaid he, to the 
Proſpect which this Place affords, and what thou 
© doſt not underſtand I will explain. I am one of 
© the benevolent Beings who watch over the Chil- 
© dren of the Duſt, to preſerve them from thoſe 
* Evils which will not ultimately terminate in Good, 
© and which they do not, by their own Faults, bring 
© upon themſelves. Look round therefore without 
© Fear: Obſerve, contemplate, and be inſtructed.” 

Encouraged by this Aſſurance, I looked, and be- 
held a Mountain higher than Tenerife, to the Sum- 
mit of which the Human Eye could never reach; 
when I had tired myſelf with gazing upon its Height, 
I turned my Eyes towards its Foot, which I could 
eaſily diſcover, but was amazed to find it without 
Foundation, and placed inconceivably in Emptineſs 
and Darkneſs. Thus I ſtood terrified and conful- 
ed; above were Tracts inſcrutable, and below was 
total Vacuity, But my Protector, with a Voice of 
Admonition, cried out, Theodore, be not affrighted, 
but raiſe thy Eyes again; the Mountain of Exiflence 
© is before thee, ſurvey it, and be wiſe.” 

I then looked with more deliberate Attention, and 
obſerved the Bottom of the Mountain to be of gen- 
tle Riſe, and overſpread with Flowers; the Middle 
to be more ſteep, embarraſſed with Crags, and in- 
terrupted by Precipices, over which hung Branches 


loaded with Fruits, and among which were ſcattered 
Palaces 
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Palaces and Bowers. The Tracts which my Eye 


could reach neareſt the Top were generally barren 
but there were among the Clefts of the Rocks, a 
few hardy Evergreens, which though they did not 
give much Pleaſure to the Sight or Smell, yet ſeem- 
ed to chear the Labour —— facilitate the Steps of 
thoſe who were clambering among them. 

Then beginning to examine more minutely the 
different Parts, I obſerved at a great Diſtance, a 
Multitude of both Sexes iſſuing into View from the 
Bottom of the Mountain. Their firſt Actions I 
could not accurately diſcern; but as they every Mo- 
ment approached nearer, I found that they amuſed 
themſelves with gathering Flowers under the Su- 
perintendence of a modeſt Virgin in a white Robe, 
who ſeemed not over-ſolicitous to confine them to 
any ſettled Pace, or certain Track; for ſhe knew 
that the whole Ground was ſmooth and ſolid, and 
that they could not eaſily be hurt or bewildercd. 
When, as it often happened, they plucked a Fhiltle * 
for a Flower, Innocence, ſo was ſhe called, would 
ſmile at the Miſtake. Happy, faid I, are they who 
are under ſo gentle a Government, and yet are ſafe. 
But I had no Opportunity to dwell long on the Con- 
ſideration of their Felicity; for I found that /zns- 
cence continued her Attendance but a little Way, and 
ſeemed to conſider only the flowery Bottom of the 


ihe abandoned ſcarcely knew that they were left, 
before they perceived themſelves in the Hands of 
Education, a Nymph more ſevere in her Aſpect and 
imperious in her Commands, who confined them to 
certain Paths, in their Opinion too nacrow and too 
rough. Theſe they were continually ſolicited to 
leave by Appetite, whom Education could never fright 
away, though ſhe ſometimes awed her to ſuch Timi- 
dity, that the Effects of her Preſence were ſcarcely 
perceptible, Some went back to the ſirſt Part of the 
G 2 Moun- 


$4 VISION or THEODORE. 
Mountain, and feemed defirous of continuing bu- 
fied in plucking Flowers, but were nolonger guarded 
by Innocence; and ſuch as Education could not force 
bark, proceeded” up the Mountain by ſome miry 


Road, in which they were ſeldom ſcen, and ſcarcely 


ever regarded. | 
As Education led her Troop up the Mountain, 
nothing was more obſervable than that ſhe was fre- 
quently giving them Caution to beware of Habits ; 
and was calling out to one or another at every Step, 
that a Habit was enſnaring them; that they would 
be under the Dominion of Habit before they per- 
ceived their Danger; and that thoſe whom a Halit 
ſhould once ſubdue, had little Hope of regaining 
their Liberty. 3 
Of this Caution, ſo frequently repeated, I was 
very ſolicitous to know the Reaſon, when my Pro- 
tectot direfted my Regard to a Troop of Pygwies, 
which appeared to walk Glently before thoſe that were 
elimbing the Mountain, and each to ſmooth the 
Way before hes Followers. I found that I had 
miſſed the Notice of them before, both becauſe they 
were ſo minute, as not eaſily to be diſcerned, and be- 
cauſe they grew every Moment nearer in their Co- 
Jour to the Objects with which they were ſurround- 
ed. As the Followers of Education did not appear 
to be ſenſible of the Preſence of theſe dangerous Aſ- 
fociates, or, ridiculing their diminutive Size, did 
not think it poſſible that human Beings ſhould ever 
be brought into Subjection by ſuch feeble Enemies, 
they generally heard her Precepts of Vigilance with 
Wonder; and, when they thought her Eye with- 
drawn, treated them with Contempt. Nor could! 
myſelf think her Caution fo neceſſary as her frequent 
Inculcation ſeemed to. ſuppoſe, till I obſerved that 
each of theſe petty Beings held ſecretly a Chain in 
her Hand, with which ſhe prepared to bind thoſe 
whom ſhe found within her Power. Yet — 
under 
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under the Eye of Education went quietly forward, 
and ſeemed very little to increaſe in Bulk orStrength; 
for though they were always willing to join with Ap- 
petite, yet when Education kept them apart tram her, 
they would very punctually obey Command, and 
make the narrow Roads in which they were confined 
eaſier aud ſmoother. 

It was obſcrvable, that their Stature was never at 
a Stand, but continually growing or decreaſing, yet 
not always in the fame Proportions 3 nor could I 
Torbear to expreſs my Admiration, when I faw in 
how much leſs Time they generally gained than loft 
Bulk. Though they grew ſlowly on the Road of 
Education, it might however be perceived that they 
grew ; but if they once deviated at the Call of 4p- 
elite, their Stature ſoon became gigantic, and their 
Strength was ſuch, that Education pointed out to 
her I ribe many that were led in Chains by them, 
whom ſhe could never more reſcue from their Sla- 
very. She pointed them out, but with little Effect; 
for all her Pupils appeared confident of their own Su- 
periority to the ſtrongeſt Habit, and ſome ſeemed in 
fecret to regret tkat they were hindered from foLow- 
ing the Triumph of Appetite. 

It was the peculiar Artifice of Habit not to ſuffer 
her Power to be felt at firſt. Thoſe whom ſhe led, 
the had the Addreſs of appearing only to attend, but 
was continually doubling her Chains upon her Com- 
panies, which were ſo flender in themſelves, and fo 
lilently faſtened, that while the Attention was en- 


gaged by ather Objects, they were not ealily per- 


ceived, Each Link grew tighter as it had been 
longer worn, and when by continual Additions they 
became ſo beavy as to be felt, they were very fre- 
quently too ſtrong to be broken, 

When Education had proceeded in this Manner to 
the Part of the Mountain where the Declivity began 
t grow craggy, ſhe reſigned her Change to two 
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Powers of ſuperior Aſpect. The meaner of them 
appeared capable of preſiding in Senates or governing 

ations, and yet watching the Steps of the other 
with the moſt anxious Attention, and was viſibly 
confounded and perplexed if ever ſhe ſuffered her 
Reward to be drawn away. The other ſeemed to 
approve her Submiſſion as pleaſing, but with ſuch 
a Condeſcenſion as plainly ſhewed that ſhe claimed 
itas due; and indeed ſo great was her Dignity and 
Sweetneſs, that he who would not reverence, muſt 
not behold her. 

Theodore, ſaid my Protector, * be fearleſs, 
© and be wiſe; approach theſe Powers, whoſe Do- 
© minion extends to all the remaining Part of the 
Mountain of Exiſtence” I trembled, and ven- 
tured to addreſs the inferior Nymph, whoſe Eyes, 
though piercing and awful, I was not able to ſuſtain, 
Bright Power,” ſaid I, by whatever Name it is 
© lawful to addreſs thee, tell me, thou who pre- 
ſideſt here, on what Condition thy Protection 
will be granted?“ It will be granted,” ſaid ſhe, 
© only to Obedience. I am Reaſon, of all ſubor- 
* dinate Beings the nobleſt and the greateſt ; who, 
if thou wilt receive my Laws, will reward thee 
© like the reſt of my Votaries, by conducting thee 
© to Religion,” Charmed by her Voice and Aſpect, 
I profeſſed my Readineſs to follow her. She then 
preſented me to her Miſtreſs, who looked upon me 
with Tenderneſs. I bowed before her, and ſhe 
ſmiled. 

When Educatizn delivered up thoſe for whoſe 
Happineſs ſhe had been ſo long ſolicitous, ſhe ſeem- 
ed to expect that they ſhould expreſs ſome Gratitude 
for her Care, or ſome Regret at the Loſs of that 
Protection which ſhe had hitherto afforded them. 


But it was eaſy to diſcover, by the Alacrity which 


broke out at her departure, that her Preſence had 
been long diſpleaſing, and that ſhe had been teach- 
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ing thoſe who felt in themſelves no Want of In- 
ſtruction. They all agreed in rejoicing that they 
would no longer be ſubject to her Caprices, or diſ- 
turbed by her Documents, but ſhould be now under 
the Direction only of Reaſon, to whom they made 
no doubt of being able to recommend themſelves 
by a ſteady Adherence to all her Precepts. — — 
counſelled them at their firſt Entrance upon her 
Province, to inliſt themſelves among the Votaries of 
Religion; and informed them, that if they truſted 
to her alone, they would find the ſame Fate with 
her other Admirers, whom ſhe had not been able 
By to ſecure againſt Appetites and Paſſions, and who 
having been ſeized by Habits in the Regions of De- 
fire, had been dragged away to the Caverns of De- 
ſpair. Her Admonition was vain, the greater Num- 
ber declared againſt any other Direction, and doubt- 
ed not but by her Superintendency they ſhould climb 
with Safety up the Mountain of Exiflence, * My 
Power, faid Reaſon, * is to adviſe, not to compel ; 
© I have already told you the Danger of your 
© Choice, The Path ſeems now plain and even, 
but there are Aſperities and Pitfalls, over which 
* Religion only can conduct you. Look upwards, | 
and you perceive a Miſt before you, ſettled upcn 
* the higheſt viſible Part of the Mountain, a Milt 
by which my Proſpect is terminated, and which 
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is pierced only by the Eyes of Religion. Beyond 

it are the Temples of Happineſs, in which thoſe 
* who climb the Precipice by her Direction, after 
* the Toil of their Pilgrimage repoſe for ever. I 
* know not the Way, and therefore can only con- 
duct you to a better Guide. Pride has ſome- 
* times reproached me with the Narrowneſs of my 
© View, but when ſhe endeavoured to extend it, 
* could only ſhew me, below the Miſt, the Bowers 
* of Content; even they vaniſhed as I fixed my 
* Eyes upon them; and thoſe whom ſhe perſuaded 
G 4 | © to 
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N to travel towards them were inchanted by Habits, 


and ingulſed by Deſpair, a cruel Tyrant, whoſe 
Caverns are beyond the Darkneſs on the right 
Side and on the left, from whoſe Priſons none 
can eſcape, and whom I cannot teach you to 
avoid,” 
Such was the Declaration of Reaſon to thoſe who 
demanded her Protection. Some that recollected 
the Dictates of Education, finding them now ſeconded 
by another Authority, ſubmitted with ReluCtance to 5 
the ſtrict Decree, and engaged themſelves among the | 
Followers of Religion, who were diſtinguiſhed by the 1 
Uni/ormity of their March, though many of them 
were Women, and by their continual Endeavours 
to move upwards, without appearing to regard the 
Proſpects which at every Step courted their Atten- 
| tion. 
19 All thoſe who determined to follow either Reaſon 
: Fi or Religion, were continually importuned to forſake 
5 the Road, ſometimes by HPaſſions, and ſometimes by 
| Appetites, of whom both had Reaſon to boaſt the 
1 Succeſs of their Artifices; for ſo many were drawn 
1 into By-paths, that any Way was more populous 
than the right. The Attacks of the Appelites were 
more impetuous, thoſe of the Paſſims longer con- 
tinued. The Appetites turned their Followers di- 
rectly from the true Way, but the Paſſions marched 
at firſt in a Path nearly in the ſame Direction with 
that of Reaſon and Religion; but deviated by flow 
Degrees, till at laſt they intirely changed their Courſe. 
Appetite drew aſide the dull, and Paſſion the ſprightly. 
Ot the Appetites, Luft was the ſtrongeſt ; and of the 
Paſſions, Vanity. The moſt powerful Aſſault was to 
be feared, when a Paſſion and an Appetite joined their 
Enticements; and the Path of Reaſon was beſt fol- 
jowed, when a Paſſion called to one Side, and an 2 
Appetite to the other, LE 1 
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Theſe Seducers had the greateſt Succeſs upon the 
Followers of Reaſon, over whom they {ſcarcely ever 
failed to prevail, except when they counteracted one 
another. 1 hey bad nut the ſame Triumphs over the 
Votarics of Region; lor though they were often led 
alide for a 1 ime, Religi;n commonly recalled them 
by her E mifſary Conſcience, before Halit had Time 
to euchain them. But they that profeſſed to obey 
Reaſin, it once they forfook her, ſeldom returned; 
for ſhe had no Meſſenger to ſummon them but Pride, 
who generally betrayed her Confidence, and em- 
ployed all her Skill to ſupport Paſſion 3 and if ever 
the did her Duty, was found unable to prevail, if 
Habit had interpoſed. | 

I ſoon found that the great Danger to the Fol- 
lowers of Religion was only from Habit; every other 
Power was eaſily reliſted, nor did they find any 
Dithculty when they inadvertently quitted her, to 
find her again by the Direction of Conſcience, unleſs 
they had given Time to Habit to draw her Chain 
behind them, and bar up the Way by which they 
had wandered. Of ſome of thoſe, the Condition 
was juſtly to be pitied, who turned at every Call of 
Conſcience, and tried, but without Effect, to burſt 
the Chains of Habit: Saw Religion walking ſor- 
ward at a Diſtance, ſaw her with Reverence, and 
longed to join her; but were, whenever they ap- 
proached her, with-held by Habit, and languiſhed 
an fordid Bondage, which they could not eſcape, 
though they ſcorned and hated it, 

It was evident that the Habits were fo far from 
growing weaker by theſe repeated Conteſls, that if 
they were not totally overcome, every Struggle en- 
Jarged their Bulk and increaſed their Strength; and 
a Habit oppoſed and victorious was more than twice 
as ſtrong as before the Conteſt. The Manner in 
which thoſe who were weary of their Tyranny en- 


dcavoured to eſcape from them, appeared by the 
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Event to be generally wrong; they tried to looſe 
their Chains one by one, and to retreat by the ſame 
Degrees as they advanced; but before the Deliver- 
ance was completed, Habit always threw new Chains 
upon her Fugitive: Nor did any eſcape her but thoſe 
who, by an Effort ſudden and violent, burſt their 
Shackles at once, and left her at a Diſtance ; and 
even of theſe, many, ruſhing too precipitately for- 
ward, and hindered by their Terrors from ſtopping 
where they were ſafe, were fatigued with their own 
Vebemence, and reſigned themſelves again to that 
Power from whom an Eſcape muſt be ſo dearly 
bought, and whoſe Tyranny was little fe't, except 
when it was reliſted. 

Some however there always were, who, when 
they found Habit prevailing over them, called upon 
Reaſon or Religion for Aſſiſtance 3 each of them wil- 
lingly came to the Succour of her Suppliant ; but 
neither with the ſame Strength, nor the ſame Suc- 
ceſs, Habit, infolent with her Power, would often 
preſume to parley with Reaſon, and offer to looſe 
fome of her Chains if the reſt might remain. To 
this Reaſon, who was never certain of Victory, ſre- 
quently conſented, but always found her Conceſſion 
deſtrudtive, and ſaw the Captive led away by Habit 
to his former Slavery, Religion never ſubmitted to 
Treaty, but held out her Hand with Certainty of 
Conqueſt; and if the Captive to whom ſhe gave it 
did not quit his Hold, always led him away in Tri- 
umph, and placed him in the direct Path to the 
Temple of Happineſs, where Reaſon never failed to 
congratulate his Deliverance, and encourage his Ad- 
herence to that Power to whoſe timely Succour he 
was indebted for it. | 


When the Traveller was again placed in the Road 


of Happineſs, I ſaw Habit again gliding before him, 
but reduced to the Stature of a Dwarf, without 


Strength and without Activity; but when the Pe 
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ſians or Appetite, which had before ſeduced him, 
made their Approach, Habit would on a ſudden 
fart into Size, and with unexpected Violence puſh 
| him towards them. The Wretch, thus impelled 

7 on one Side, and allured on the other, too frequentl 
quitted the Road of Happineſs, to which, after his 
ſecond Deviation from it, he rarely returned. But 
if, by a timely Call upon Religion, the Force of Ha- 
bit was eluded, her Attacks grew fainter, and at laſt 
7 her Correſpondence with the Enemy was intirely de- 
% ſtroyed. She then began to employ thoſe reſtleſs 
5 Faculties in Compliance with the Power which ſhe N 
could not overcome; and as ſhe grew again in Sta- 5 
ture and in Strength, cleared away the Aſperities of | 
the Road to Happrneſs. | 
From this Road J could not eafily withdraw my : 

Attention, becauſe all who travelled it appeared 

chearſul and ſatisfied ; and the farther they proceeded, 
the greater appeared their Alacrity, and the ſtronger 
their Conviction of the Wiſdom of their Guide. 
Some who had never deviated but by ſhort Excur- | 
ſons had Habit in the Middle of their Paſſage vigo- 
rouſly ſupporting them, and driving off their Appe- 
tites and Paſſions which attempted to interrupt their 
Progreſs, Others, who had entered this Road late, 
or had long forſaken it, were toiling on without her | 
Help at leaſt, and g/ mmonly againſt her Endeavours. 
But I obſerved, when they approached to the barren 
Top, that few were able to proceed without ſome 
Support from Habit; and that they, whoſe Habits 
were ſtrong, advanced towards the Miſts with little 
Emotion, and entered them at laſt with Calmneſs 
and Confidence ; after which, they were ſeen only 
7 by the Eye of Religion; and though Reaſon looked 
J aſter them with the moſt earneſt Curioſity, ſhe could 
2 only obtain a faint Glimpſe, when her Miſtreſs, to 
| enlarge her Proſpect, raiſed her from the Ground. 
Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, however, diſcerned that they were ſaſe, but 
Religion ſaw that they were happy. | 
Nov, Theodore, ſaid my Protector, withdraw 
© thy View from the Regions of Obſcurity, and ſep 
* the Fate of thoſe who, when they were diſmiſſed 
by Education, would admit no Direction but that 
of Reafon. Survey their Wanderings, and be 
* wiſe, 

I locked then upon the Road of Reofon, which 
was indeed, ſo far as it reached, the fame with that 
of Religion, nor had Reaſon diſcovered it but by her 
Inſtruction, Yet when ſhe had once been taught it, 
ſhe clearly ſaw that it was right; and Pride had 
ſometimes incited her to declare that ſhe diſcovered 
it herſelf, and perſuaded her to offer herſelf as a 
Guide to Religion, whom, aſter many vain Experi- 
ments, ſhe found it her higheſt Privilege to follow, 
Reaſmm was however at laſt well inſtructed in Part of 
the Way, and appeared to teach it with ſome Suc- 
ceſs, when her Precepts were not miſrepreſented by 


' Paſſion, or her Influence overborne by Appetite. But 
neither of theſe Enemies was ſhe able to reſiſt. 


When Paſſion ſeized upon her Votaries, ſhe ſeldom 
attempted Oppoſition: She ſeemed indeed to con- 


tend with more Vigour againſt Appetite, but was 


generally over-wearied in the Conteſt ; and if either 


of her Opponents had confederated with Habit, her 
Authority was wholly at an End. When Halit en- 


deavoured to captivate the Votaries of Religion, ſhe 
grew by low Degrees, and gave T ime to eſcape ; 
but in ſeizing the unhappy Followers of Reaſon, the 
proceeded as one that had nothing to fear, and en- 
larged her Size, and doubled her Chains, without 
Intermiſhon, and without Reſerve. 

Of thoſe who forſook the Directions of Reaſon, 
ſome were led aſide by the Whifpers of Ambition, 
who was perpetually pointing to ſtately Palaces, 


| Gtuated on Eminences on either Side, recounting the 


Delights 
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' VISION os THEODORE. 93 
Delights of Affluence, and boaſting the Security of 
Power. They were eafily perſuaded to follow her, 
and Habit quickly threw her Chains upon them ; 
they. were ſoon convinced of the Folly of their 
Choice, but few of them attempted to return. Am- 


Lilian led them forward from Precipice to Precipice, 


where many fell and were ſeen no more. Thoſe 
that eſcaped were, after a long Series of Hazards, 
generally delivered over to Avarice, and enliſted by 
her in the Service of Fyranny, where they continued 


to heap np Gold till their Patrons or their Heirs 
puſhed them headlong at laſt into the Caverns of 
Deſpair. 


Others were inticed by Intemperance to ramble in 
Search of thoſe Fruits that hung over the Rocks, 
and filled the Air with their Fragrance. I obſerved, 
that the Habits which hovered about theſe ſoon grew 
to an enormous Size, nor were there any who leſs 
attempted to return to Reaſon, or ſooner ſunk into 
the Gulphs that lay before them. When theſe firlt 


quitted the Road, Reaſon looked after them with a 


Irown of Contempt, but had little Expectations of 
being able to reclaim them; for the Bowl of Intoxi- 
cation was of ſuch Qualities as to make them loſe 
all Regard but for the preſent Moment; neither 
Hape nor Fear could enter their Retreats ; and Halit 
had fo abſolute a Power, that even Conſcience, if Re- 
gien had employed her in their Favour, would not 
have been able to force an Entrance. 

There were others whoſe Crime it was rather to 
neglect Rea/9n than to diſobey her; and who re- 
treated from the Heat and Tumult of the Way, not 
to the Bowers of Intemperauce, but to the Maze of 
Iudolence. They had this Peculiarity in their Con- 
dition, that they were always in Sight of the Road 
of Reaſon, always wiſhing 5 her Preſence, and al- 
ways reſolving to return To- morrow. In theſe was 
molt eminently conſpicuous the Subtlety of —_— 
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who hung imperceptible Shackles upon them, and 
was every Moment leading them farther from the 
Road, which they always imagined that they had 
the Power of reaching. They wandering on from 
one Double of the Labyrinth to another with the 
Chains of Habit hanging ſecretly upon them, till, 
as they advanced, the Flowers grew paler, and the 
Scents fainter ; they proceeded in their dreary March 
without Pleaſure in their Progreſs, yet without Power 
to return; and had this Aggravation above all 
others, that they were criminal but not delighted. 
The Drunkard for a Time laughed over his Wine ; 
the ambitious Man triumphed in the Miſcarriage of 
his Rival; but the Captives of Indolence had neither 
Superiority nor Merriment. Diſcontent lowered in 
their Looks, and Sadneſs hovered round their Shades ; 
yet they crawled on reluctant and gloomy, till they 
arrived at the Depth of the Receſs, varied only with 
Poppies and Nightfhade, where the Dominion of 
Indolence terminates, and the hopeleſs Wanderer is 
delivered up to Melancholy: The Chains of Habit 
are riveted for ever; and Melancholy, having tor- 
tured her Priſoner for a Time, conſigns him at laſt 
to the Cruelty of Deſpair. 

While I was muſing on this miſerable Scene, my 
Protector called out to me, Remember, The:dore, 
© and be wiſe, and let not HapiT prevail againſt 
© thee.” I ſtarted, and beheld myſelf ſurrounded by 
the Rocks of Teneriffe ; the Birds of Light were 
ſinging in the Trees, and the Glances of the Morn— 
ing darted upon me, 
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KING or PRUSSIA, 
Written in the Year, 1756. 


HarLEs FREDERICK the preſent King of 

Pruſſia, whoſe Actions and Deſigns now keep 
Europe in Attention, is the Eldeſt Son of Hederict 
William by Sophia Dorothea, Daughter of George the 
Firſt, King of England. He was born January 24, 
1711-12. Of his early Years nothing remarkable 
has been tranſmitted to us. As he advanced towards 
Manhood, he became remarkable by his Difagrec- 
ment with his Father. 

The late King of Priſſia, was of a Diſpoſition 
violent and arbitrary, of narrow Views, and vehe- 
ment Paſſions, earneſtly engaged in little Pu ſuits, 
or in Schemes terminating in ſome ſpeedy Conſe- 
quence, without any Plan of laſting Advantage to 
himſelf or his Subjects, or any Proſpect of diffant 
Events. He was therefore always buſy though no 
Effects of his Activity ever appeared, and always 
eager though he had nothing to gain. His Beha- 
viour was to the laſt Degree rough and ſavage. The 
leaſt Provocation, whether deſigned or accidental, 
was returned by Blows, which he did not always 
forbear to the Queen and Princeſſes. 

From 


7 
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From ſuch a King and ſuch a Father it was not 
any enormous Violation of Duty in the immediate 
Heir of a Kingdom ſometimes to differ in Opinion, 
and to maintain that Difference with decent Perti- 
nacity. A Prince of a quick Sagacity and compre- 
henſive Knowledge muſt ſind many Practices in the 
Conduct of Affairs wich he could not approve, and 
ſome which he could ſcarcely forbear to oppoſe. 
The chief Pride of the old King was to be 
Maſter of the talleſt Regiment in Europe, He there- 
fore brought together from all Parts Men above the 
common military Standard. To exceed the Height 
#4: of fix Feet was a certain Recommendation to No- 
#4. tice, and to approach that of Seven a Claim to 
11 Diſtinction. Men will readily go where they are 
1 ſure to be careſſed, and he had therefore ſuch a 
Collection of Giants as perhaps was never ſeen in 
the World beſore. | 
To review this towering Regiment was his daily 
Pleaſure, and to perpetuate it was ſo much his Care, 
that when he met a tall Woman, he immediately 
commanded one of his Titanian Retinue to marry 
her, that they might propagate Procerity, and pro- 
duce Heirs to the Father's Habiliments. 
In all this there was apparent Folly, but there 
was no Crime. The tall Regiment made a fine Fr 
' Shew at an Expence not much greater, when once 
it was collected, than would have been beſtowed 
upon common Men. But the King's military 
Paſtimes were ſometimes more pernicious. He 
maintained a numerous Army of which he made no 
other Uſe than to review and to talk of it, and 
when he, or perhaps his Emiſſaries, faw a Boy, 
whoſe form and iprightlineſs promiteda future Soldier, 
he ordered a Kind of a Badge to be put about bis 
Neck by which he was marked out for the Service, 
like the Sons of Chriſtian Captives in Turkey, and 
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his Parents were forbidden to deſtine him to any 
other Mode of Life. © —+ 
This was ſufficiently oppreſſive, but this was not 
the utmoſt of“ his Ia, He had learned, 
though otherwiſe perhaps no very great Politician, 
that to be rich was to be powerful; but that the 
Riches of a King, ought to be ſeen in the Opulence 
of his Subjects, he wanted either Ability or Bene- 
volence to underſtand. He therefore raiſed exor- 
bitant Taxes from every Kind of Commodity and 
Poſſeſſion, and piled up the Money in his Treaſury, 
from which it ifſued no more, How the Land 
which had paid Taxes 'once was to pay them a 
ſecond Time, how Impoſts could be levied without 
Commerce, or Commerce continued without Money, 
it was not his Cuſtom to enquire. Eager to ſnatch 
at Money and delighted to count it, he telt new Joy 
at every Receipt, and thought himſelf enriched by 
the Impoveriſhment of his Dominijons. 1 
By which: of theſe Freaks of Royalty the Prince 
was offended, or whether, as perhaps more ſre- 
quently happens, the Offences of which he com- 
plained were of a domeſtic and perſonal Kind, it 1s 
not eaſy to diſcover, But his Reſentment, what- 
ever was. its Cauſe, roſe ſo high, that he reſolyed 
not only to leave his Father's Court, but his Terr- 
tories, and to ſeek a Refuge among the neighbour- 
wg or kindred Princes. dt is generally believed 
chat his Intention was to come to England, and live 
under the Protection of his Uncle, till his Father's 
Death or Change of Conduct ſhould give him Liber- 
ty to return, | 
His Deſign, whatever it was, he concerted with an 
Officer of the Army whoſe Name was Kat, a Man 
in whom he placed great Confidence, and whom 
having choſen him for the Companion of his Fight, 
he neceflarily truſted with the preparatory Meaſures. 
A Prince cannot leave his Country with the Speed of 
Vor. I. 11 a meaner 
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a meaner Fugitive. Something was to be provided, 
and ſomething. to be adjuſted. And, whether Kat 
found the Agency of others neceſſary, and therefore 
was conſtrained to admit ſome Parttfers of the Secret; 
whether Levity or Vanity incited him to diſburden 
himſelf of a Truſt that ſwelled in his Boſom, or to 
ſhew to a Friend or Miſtreſs his own Importance; or 
whether it be in itſelf difficult for Princes to tranſact 
any thing in ſecret ; ſo it was, that the King was in- 
formed of the intended Flight, and the Prince and 
his Favourite, a little before the Time ſettled for their 
Departure, were arreſted, and confined in different 
Places. | 

The Life of Princes is ſeldom in Danger, the 
Hazard of their Irregularities falls only on thoſe 
whom Ambition or Affection combines with them. 
The King, after an Impriſonment of ſome Time, 
ſet his ſon at Liberty, but poor Kat was ordered to 
be tried for a capital Crime. The Court examined 
the Cauſe and acquitted him ; the King remanded 
him to a ſecond Trial, and obliged his Judges to 
condemn him. In conſequence of the Sentence thus 
tyrannically extorted, he was publicly beheaded, 
leaving behind him ſome Papers of Reflections made 
in the Priſon, which were afterwards printed, and 
among others an Admonition to the Prince for wholc 
Sake he ſuffered, not to foſter in himſelf the Opinion 
of Deſtiny, for that a Providence is diſcoverable in 
every Thing round us. 

This cruel Proſecution of a Man who had com- 
mitted no Crime, but by Compliance with Influence 
not eaſily to be reliſted, was not the only Act by 
which the old King irritated his Son. A Lady with 
whom the Prince was ſuſpected of Intimacy, per- 
haps more than Virtue allowed, was ſeized, I know 
not upon what Accuſation, and, by the King's Or- 
der, notwithſtanding all the Reaſons of Decency 
and Tenderneſs that operate in other Countries 2 
other 
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KING or PRUSSIA, 99 
other Judicatures, was publicly whipped in the 
Streets of Berlin. | 

At laſt, that the Prince might feel the Power of a 
King and a Father in its utmoſt Rigour, he was in 
1733 married againſt his Will to the Princeſs Elixa- 
betha Chriſtina of Brunſwick Lunenburg Beveren, 
He married her indeed at his Father's Command, 
but without proſeſſing for her either Eſteem or Af- 
fection, and conſidering the Claim of parental Au- 
thority fully ſatisfied by the external Ceremony, ob- 
ſtinately and perpetually during the Life of his Fa- 
ther, refrained from her Bed. The poor Princeſs 
lived about ſeven Years in the Court of Berlin, in a 
State which the World has not often ſeen, a Wife 
without a Huſband, married fo far as to engage her 
Perſon to a Man who did not defire her Affection, 
and of whom it was doubtful whether he thought 
himſelf reſtrained from the Power of Repudiation by 
an Act performed under evident Compulſion. 

Thus he lived ſecluded from public Buſineſs, in 
Contention with his Father, in Alienation from his 
Wife. This State of Uneaſineſs he found the only 
Means of foftening. He diverted his Mind from 
the Scenes about him by Studies and liberal Amuſe- 
ments. The Studies of Princes ſeldom produce 
great Effects, for Princes draw with meaner Mor- 
tals the Lot of Underſtanding ; and fince of many 
Students not more than one can be hoped to ad- 
vance far towards Perfection, it is ſcarcely to be ex- 
pected that we ſhould find that one a Prince; that 
the Deſire of Science ſhould overpower in any Mind 
the Love of Pleaſure when it is always preſent or 
always within Call ; that laborious Meditation ſhould 
be preferred in the Days of Youth to Amuſements 
and Feſtivity; or that Perſeverance ſhould preſs for- 
ward in Contempt of Flattery; and that he in whon 
moderate Acquiſitions would be extolled as Pro 
digies, ſhould exact from himſelf that Excellence 
H 2 of 
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of which the whole World conſpires to ſpare him 
the Neceſſity. 44 

In every great Performance, perhaps in every great 
Character, Part is the Gift of Nature, Part the 
Contribution of Accident, and Part, very often not 
the greateſt Part, the Effect of voluntary Election, 
and regular Deſign. The King of Pruſſia was un- 
doubtedly born with more than common Abilities, 
but that he has cultivated them with more than com- 
mon Diligence was probably the Effect of his pecu- 
liar Condition, of that which he then conſidered as 
Cruelty and Misfortune. 

In this long Interval of Unhappineſs and Ob- 
ſcurity he acquired Skill in the mathematical Sciences, 


ſuch as is ſaid to put him on the Level with thoſe 


who have made them the Buſineſs of their Lives. 
This is probably to ſay too much, the Acquiſitions 
of Kings are always magnified. His Skill in Poetry 
and in the French Language have been loudly praiſed 
by Voltaire, a Judge without Exception, if his 
Honeſty were equal to his Knowledge. Muſick he 
not only underſtands but practiſes on the German 
Flute in the higheſt Perfection, ſo that according to 
the regal Cenſure of Philip of Macedon, he may be 
aſhamed to play ſo well. 

He may be ſaid to owe to the Difficulties of his 
Youth an Advantage leſs frequently obtained by 
Princes than Literature and Mathematics. Ihe 
Neceſſity of paſſing his Time without Pomp, and ot 
partaking of the Pleaſures and Labours of a lower 
Station, made him acquainted with the various 
Forms of Liſe, and with the genuine Paſſions, In- 
tereſts, Delires and Diſtreſſes of Mankind. Kings 
without this Help from temporary Intelicity ſee the 
World in a Miſt, which magnifies every Thing near 
them, and bounds their View to a narrow Compals, 
which few. able to extend by the mere Force ot 
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16211 had more than our lawful Kings, he owed to 
the private Condition in which he firſt entered the 
World, and in which he long continued; in that 
State he learned his Art of ſecret TranſaQtion, and 
the Knowledge by which he was able to oppoſe Zeal 
to Zeal, and make one Ethuſiaſt deſtroy another. 

The King of Pruſſia gained the fame Arts, and 
being born to fairer Opportunities of uſing them, 
brought to the Throne the Knowledge of a private 
Man without the Guilt of Uſurpation. Of this 
general Acquaintance with the World there may be 
tound ſome Traces in his whole Life. His Conver- 
ſation is like that of other Men upon common To- 
pics, his Letters have an Air of familiar Elegance, 
and his whole Conduct is that of a Man who has to 
do with Men, and who is ignorant what Motives 
will prevail over Friends or Enemies. 

In 1740 the old King fell ſick, and ſpoke and 
acted in his Illneſs with his uſual Turbulence and 
Roughneſs, reproaching his Phyſicians in the groſſeſt 
Terms with their Unſkilfulneſs and Impotence, and 
imputing to their Ignorance or Wickedneſs the Pain 
which their Preſcriptions failed to relieve. ITheſe 
Inſults they bore with the Submiſſion which is com- 
monly paid to deſpotic Monarchs; till at laſt the 
celebrated H:fman was conſulted, who failing like 
the reſt to give Eaſe to his Majeſty was like the reſt 
treated with injurious Language. Hofman, con- 
ſcious of his own Merit, replied, that he could not 
ear Reproaches which he did not deſerve ; that he 
aad tried all the Remedies that Art could ſupply, or 
Nature could admit; that he was indeed a Profeſſor 
vy his Majeſty's Bounty, but that if his Abilities or 
Integrity were doubted, he was willing to Jeave not 
enly the Univerſity but the Kingdom, and that he 
could not be driven into any Place where the Name 
"ot 17:Jman would want Reſpect. The King, how- 
ever unaccuſtomed to ſuch Returns, was {truck with 
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Conviction of his own Indecency, told Hoffman 
that he had ſpoken well, and requeſted him to con- 
tinue his Attendance. | 

The King finding his Diſtemper gaining upon his 
Strength, grew at laſt ſenſible that his End was ap- 
proaching, and ordering the Prince to be called to 
his Bed, laid ſeveral Injunctions upon him, of 
which one was to perpetuate the tall Regiment by 
continual Recruits, and another to receive his eſpouſed 
Wife. The Prince gave him a reſpectful Anſwer, 
but wiſely avoided to diminiſh his own Right or 
Power by an abſolute Promiſe, and the King died 
uncertain of the Fate of the tall Regiment. 

The young King began his Reign with great ex- 
pectations, which he has yet ſurpaſſed. His Father's 
Faults produced many Advantages to the firſt Years 
of his Reign. He had an army of ſeventy thouſand 
Men well diſciplined, without any Imputation of 
Severity to himſelf, and was Maſter of a vaſt Trea- 
ſure without the Crime or Reproach of raiſing it. 
It was publicy ſaid in our Houſe of Commons, that 
he had Eight Millions Sterling of our Money, but, 
I believe, he that ſaid it had not conſidered how 
difficultly Eight Millions would be found in all the 
Pruſſian . — Men judge of what they do not 
ſee by that which they ſee. e are uſed to talk in 
England of Millions with great Familiarity, and ima- 
gine that there is the ſame Affluence of Money in 


other Countries, in Countries whoſe ManufaCtures 


are few, and Commerce little, 

Every Man's firſt Cares are neceſſarily domeſtic. 
The King being now no longer under Influence or 
its Appearance, determined how to act towards the 
unhappy Lady who had poſſeſſed for ſeven Years the 
empty Title of the Princeſs of Pruſſia, The Papers 
of thoſe Times exhibited the Converſation of their 
firſt Interview ; as if the King who plans Campaigns 
in ſilence would not accommodate a Difference * 

is 
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his Wife, but with Writers of News admitted as 
Witneſſes. It is certain that he received her as 
Queen, but whether he treats her as a Wife 1s yet 
in Diſpute. 

In a few Days his Reſolution was known with Re- 
card to the tall Regiment; for ſome Recruits being 
offered him, he rejected them, and this Body of 
Giants, by continued Diſregard, mouldered away. 

He treated his Mother with great Reſpect, order- 
ed that ſhe ſhould bear the Title of Queen- Mother, 
and that inſtead of addreſſing him as h:s Majeſty, 
ſhe ſhould only call him Son. 

As he was paſling ſoon aſter between Berlin and 
Piiſdam, a thouſand Boys who had been marked 
out for military Service, ſurrounded his Coach, and 
cried out, Merciful King deliver us from our Slavery. 
He promiſed them their Liberty, and ordered the 
next Day that the Badge ſhould be taken off. 

He ſtill continued that Correſpondence with learned 
Men, which he began when he was Prince, and the 
Eyes of all Scholars, a Race of Mortals formed for 
Dependance, were upon him, as a man likely to 
renew the Times of Patronage, and to emulate the 
Bounties of Lewis the Fourteenth. 

It ſoon appeared that he was reſolved to govern 
with very little miniſterial Aſſiſtance; he took Cog- 
nizance of cvery Thing with his own Eyes, de- 
clared that in all Contrarieties of Intereſt between 
him and his Subjects, the public Good ſhould have 
the Preference, and in one of the firſt Exertions of 
regal Power baniſhed the prime Miniſter and Fa- 
vourite of his Father, as one that had betrayed his 
after and abuſed his Truft. 

He then declared his Reſolution to grant a general 
Toleration of Religion, and among other Liberali- 
ties of Conceſſion allowed the Profeſſion of Free 
Maſonry. It is the great Taint of his Character 
that he has given Reaſon to doubt, whether this 

H 4 Tole- 
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Toleration is the Effect of Charity or Indifference, 
whether he means to ſupport good Men of eyery Re- 
ligion, or conſiders all Religions as equally good. 

There.had ſubſiſted for ſome Time in Pruſſia an 
Order called the Order for Favour, which, according 
to its Denomination, had been conferred with very 
little Diſtinction. The King inſtituted the Order fer 
Merit, with which he honoured thoſe whom he con- 
ſidered as deſerving. There were ſome who thought 
their Merit not ſuſhciently recompenſed by this new 
Title, but he was not very ready to grant pecuniary 
Rewards. Thoſe who were moſt in his Favour he 
ſometimes preſented with Snuff-boxes, on which 
was inſcribed, A1miti; augmente te Prix. 

He was, however, charitable if not liberal, for he 
ordered the Magiſtrates of the ſeveral Diſtricts to be 
very attentive to the Relief of the Poor, and if the 
Funds eſtabliſhed for that Uſe were not ſufficient, 
permitted that the Deficiency ſhould be ſupplied out 
of the Revenues of the Town, 

One of his firſt Cares was the Advancement of 
Learning. Immediately upon his Acceſſion, he wrote 
to Rol/mand and Vollaire that he deſired the Con- 
tinuance of their Friendſhip, and ſent for Mr. Mau- 
perturs the Principal of the French Academicians who 
paſſed a Winter in Lapland to verify, by the Menſu- 
ration of a Degree near the Pole, the Newtonian 
Do&ecine of the Form of the Earth. He requeſted 
of Mauperinuis to come to Berlin to ſettle an Aca- 
demy, in Terms of gicat Ardour and great Conde- 
ſcenſion. | 

At the fame Time he ſhewed the World that lite- 
rary Amuſements were not likely, as has more than 
once happened to royal Students, to withdraw him 
from the Care of the Kingdom, or make him forget 
his Intcreit, He began by reviving a Claim to Her- 
al and Hermel, two Diſtricts in the Poſſeſſion of 
the Diſhop of Liege. When he ſent his Commiſſary 
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o demand the Homage of the Inhabitants, they re- 
ſuſed him Admiſſion, declaring that they acknow- 
ledged no Sovereign but the Biſhop. The King 
then wrote a Letter to the Biſhop, in which he com- 
plained of the Violation of his Right, and the Con- 
tempt of his Authority, charged the Prelate with 
countenancing the late ACt of Diſobedience, and re- 
quired an Antwer in two Days. | 

In three Days the Anſwer was ſent, in which the 
Biſhop ſounds his Claim to the two Lordſhips, upon 
a Grant of Charles the Fifth, guarantied by France 
and Spain ; alledges that his Predeceſſors had en- 
joyed this Grant above a Century, and that he never 


intended to infringe the Rights of Pruſſia ; but as 


the Houſe of Brandenburg had always made ſome 
Pretenſions to that Territory, he was willing to do 
what other Biſhops had offered, to purchaſe that 
Claim lor an hundred thouſand Crowns. 

To every Man that knows the State of the feudal 
Countries, the Intticacy of their Pedigrees, the Con- 
ſuſion of their Alliances, and the different Rules of 
Inheritance that prevail in different Places, it will 
appear evident, that of reviving antiquated Claims 
there can be no End, and that the Poſſeſſion of a 
Century is a better Title than can commonly be 
produced. So long a Preſcription ſuppoſes an Ac- 
quieſcence in the other Claimants, and that Acqui- 
cicence ſuppoſes alſo ſome Reaſon, perhaps now un- 
known, for which the Claim was forborn, Whe— 
ther this Rule could be conſidered as valid in the 
Controverſy between theſe Sovereigns may however 
he doubted, for the Biſhop's Anſwer ſeems to imply 
that the Title of the Houſe of Brandenburg had been 
kept alive by repeated Claims, though the Seizure 
of the Territory had been hitherto forborn. 

The King did not ſuffer his Claim to be ſub- 
jected to any Altercations, but having publiſhed a 
Declaration in which he charged the Biſhop with 

Violence 
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Violence and Injuſtice, and remarked that the ſeudal 
Laws allowed every Man whoſe Poſſeſſion was with- 
held from him, to enter it with an armed Force, he 
immediately diſpatched two thouſand Soldiers into 
the controverted Countries, where they lived with- 
out Controul, exerciſmg every Kind of military Ty- 
ranny, till the Cries of the Inhabitants forced the 
Biſhop to relinquiſh them to the quiet Government 
of Pruſjia. | | 

This was but a petty Acquiſition, the Time was 
now come when the King of Pruſſia was to form 
and exccute greater Deſigns. On the gth of Ode. 
ber 1740, half Europe was thrown into Confuſion 
by the Death of Charles the Sixth, Emperor of 

ermany, by whoſe Death all the hcreditary Domi- 
nions of the Houſe of Auſtria deſcended, according 
to the pragmatic Sanction, to his eldeſt Daughter, 
who was married to the Duke of Lorrain, at the 
Time of the Emperor's Death, Duke of Tuſcany. 

By how many Securities the pragmatic Sandtion 
was fortified, and how little it was regarded when 
thoſe Securities became neceſſary : How many Claim- 
ants ſtarted up at once to the ſeveral Dominions of 
the Houſe of Au/iria : How vehemently their Pre- 
tenſions were enforced, and how many Invaſions were 
threatened or attempted : The Diſtreſſes of the Em- 
peror's Daughter, known for ſeveral Years by the 
Title only of the Queen of Hungary, becauſe Hun- 


gary was the only Country to which her Claim had 


not been diſputed : The Firmneſs with which ſhe 
ſtruggled with her Difficulties, and the good For- 
tune by which ſhe ſurmounted them: The narrow 
Plan of this Eſſay will not ſuffer me to relate. Let 
them be told by ſome other Writer of more Leiſure 
and wider Intelligence, | 

Upon the Emperor's Death, many of the German 
Princes fell upon the Auftrian Territories as upon 2 


dead Carcaſe to be diſmembered among them with- 
out 
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out Reſiſtance. Among theſe with whatever Juſtice, 
certainly with very little Generoſity, was the King 
S of Pruſſia, who having afſembled his Troops, as 
FE? was imagined to ſupport the pragmatic Sanction, on 
a ſudden entered Sileſia with thirty thouſand Men, 
publiſhing a Declaration in which he diſclaims any 
Deſign of injuring the Rights of the Houſe of Au- 
Aria, but urges his Claim to Sileſia, as ariſing from 
antient Conventions of Family and Confraternity between 
the Houſe of Brandenburg, and the Princes of Sileſia, 
and other hanourable Titles. He ſays, the Fear of 
being defeated by other Pretenders to the Auſtrian 
| Dominions, obliged him to enter Sileſia without any 
; previous Expoſtulation with the Queen, and that he 
ſhall frenuoufly eſpouſe the Interęſis of the Houſe of 
Auſtria. 

Such a Declaration was, I believe, in the Opinion 
of all Europe, nothing leſs than the Aggravation of 
Hoſtility by Inſult, and was received by the Auſtrians 
with ſuitable Indignation. The King purſued his 
Purpoſe, marched forward, and in the Frontiers of 
Sileſia made a Speech to his Followers, in which he 
told them, that he conſidered them rather * as Friends 
than Subjects, that the Troops of Brandenburg had 
been always eminent for their Bravery, that they 
would always fight in his Preſence, and that he 
would recompenſe thoſe who ſhould diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in his Service, rather as a Father than 
© as a King. {oe 

The Civilities of the Great are never thrown 
away. The Soldiers would naturally follow ſuch a 
Leader with Alacrity ; eſpecially becauſe they ex- 
pected no Oppoſition : But human Expectations are 
trequently deceived. 

Entering thus ſuddenly into a Country which he 
was ſuppoſed rather likely to protect than to invade, 
he ated for ſome Time with abſolute Authority; 
but ſuppoſing that this Submiſſion would not * 
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aft, he endeayoured to perſuade the Queen to 2 
ccthon of Si, imagining that ſhe would cafily 
be perſuaded to yield what was already loſt. He 
therefore ordered his Miniſters to declare at Vienna, 
* 'That he was ready to guaranty all the German 
© Dominions of the Houle of Auſtria. That he 
« would conclude a Treaty with Auftria, Ruſſia, and 
and the maritime Powers. That he would endea- 
* your that the Duke of Lorrain ſhould be elected 
© Emperor, and believed that he could accompliſh 
© it. That he would immediately advance to the 
© Queen two Millions of Florins. That in Recom- 
© pence for all this he required S to be yielded 
© to bim.“ 5 | 

Theſe ſeem not to be the offers of a Prince very 
much convinced of his own Right. He afterwards 
moderated his Claim, and ordered his Miniſter to 
hint at Vienna, that Half of Siga would content 
him. 

The Queen anſwered, That though the King al- 
ledged as his Reaſon for entering Sileſia, the Danger 
of the Auſirian Territories from other Pietenders, 
and endeavours to perſuade her to give up Part of 
her Poſſeſſions for the Prefervation of the reſt, it 
was evident that he was the firſt and only Invader, 
and that till he entered in a hoſtile Manner, all her 
Eſtates were unmoleſted. g 

To his Promiſes of Aſſiſtance ſhe replied, That 
ſhe ſet an high Value on the King of Prſſia's Friend- 
ſhip, but that he was already obliged to aſſiſt her 
againſt Invaders both by the golden Bull, and the 
prazmatic Sanction, of which he was a Guarantee, 
and that it theſe Ties were of no Force ſhe knew 
not what to hope from other Engagements. Of 
his Offers of Alliances with Ruſſia and the maritime 
Powers, ſhe obſerved, that it could be never fit to 
alienate her Dominions for the Conſolidation of an 
Alluance formed only to keep them intire. 

| : With 
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Wich regard to his Intereſt in the Election of an 
Emperor ſhe expreſſed her Gratitude in ſtrong Jerms, 
but added, that the Election ought to be free, and 
that it muſt be neceſſarily embarraſſed by Contentions 
thus raiſed in the Heart of the Empire. Of the pe- 
cuniary Aſſiſtance: propoſed ſhe remarks, that no 
Prince ever made War to oblige another to take 
Money, and that the Contributions alteady Jevied in 
Sil-/ia exceed the two Millions offered as its Pur- 
chaſe. 

She concluded, that as ſhe values the King's 
Friendſhip, ſhe was willing to purchaſe it by any 
Compliance but the Diminution of her Dominions, 
and exhorted him to perſorm his Part in ſupport of 


the prazymatic Sanction, 


The King finding Negociation thus ineffectual, 
puſhed forward his Inroads, and now began to ſnow 
how ſecretly he could take his Meaſures, When he 
called a Council of War, he prophſed the Queſtion 
ina ſew Words, all his Generals wrote their Op- 
nions in his Prefence upon ſeparate Papers, which 
he carried away, and examining them in private 
tormed his Refolution without imparting it ctherwile 
than by his Orders. 

He began not without Policy to ſeize firſt upon 
the Fflates of the Clergy; an Order every where 
neceflary, and every where envied. He phundered 
tac Convents of their Stores of Proviſion, and'told 
them that he never had heard of any Magazines 
erectel by the Apoltles. : | 

This Inſult was mean; becauſe it was unjuſt, but 
thoſe who could not reſiſt were obliged to bear it. 
He proceeded in his Expedition, and a Detachment 
of his Troops took Jablunca, one of, the ſtrong 
Places of. Si, which was feon aſter abandoned 
for want of Proviſions; which the: ¹urian Hutlars, 
ho Were now in Motion, were buſy to interrupt. 


- 
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. One of the moſt remarkable Events of the Sileſa 
War, was the Conqueſt of great Glgaw, which 
was taken by an Aſſault in the Dark, headed by 
Prince Leopold of Anhalt Deſſau. They arrived at | 
the Foot of the Fortifications about 'Twelve at N tht, 
and in two Hours were Maſters of the Place. In | 
Attempts of this Kind many Accidents happen which 
cannot be heard without Surprize. Four Pruſſian 
Grenadiers who had c:imbed the Ramparts, milling 
their own Company, met an Auſtrian Captain with 1 

ſiſty- two Men; they were at firlt frighted, and were [= 
about to retreat, but gathering Courage, commanded F 
the Auſtrians to lay down their Arms, and in the ; 
Terror of Darkneſs and Confuſion were unexpect- 
edly obeyed. 

At the ſame Time a Conſpiracy to kill or carry 
away the King of Pruſſia was ſaid to be diſcovered, 
The Pruſſians publiſhed a Memorial in which the 
Auſtrian Court was accuſed of employing Emiſſaries 
and Aſſaſlins againſt the King; and it was alledged Þ* 
in direct Terms, that one of them had confeſſed KR 
himſelf obliged by Oath to deſtroy him, which Oath RT 
had been given him in an Aulic Council in the 
Preſence ot the Duke of Lorrain, 

To this the duftrians anſwered, That the Cha- 


f racter of the Queen and Duke was too well known 
þ not to deſtroy the Force of ſuch an Accuſation, that 
SI the Tale of the Confeſſion was an Impoſture, and 
1:8 that no ſuch Attempt was ever made. 
11:8 Each Party was now inflamed, and Orders were 
11: given to the Auſtrian General to hazard a Battle. 
+ 


The two Armies met at Moltoitx, and parted with®- RR 
out a complete Victory on either Side. The h- 
firians quitted the Field in good Order, and the King 

of Pruſſia rode away upon the firſt Diſorder of his 
Troops without waiting for the laſt Event. This 
Attention to his perſonal Safety has not yet been for- 
gotten, 
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Aſter this there was no Action of much Tmpor- 
tance. But the King of Pruſſia irritated by Oppo- 


' firion, transferred his Intereſt in the Election to the 


Duke of Bavaria; and the Queen of Hungary, now 
attacked by France, Spain, and Bavaria, was ob- 
jized to make Peace with him at the Expence of Half 
Sil ſia, without procuring thoſe Advantages which 
were once offered her. 

To enlarge Dominions has been the Boaſt of 
many Princes, to diffuſe Happineſs and Security 
through wide Regions has been granted to few. 
he King of Pruſſia has aſpired to both theſe Ho- 
nours, and endeavoured to join the Praiſe of Legiſ- 
lator to that of Conqueror. 

To ſettle Property, to ſuppreſs falſe Claims, and 
ro regulate the Adminiſtration of civil and criminal 
Juſtice, are Attempts ſo difficult and ſo _ufeful, that 
{ thall willingly up or contract the Hiſtory of 
Þattles and Sieges, to give a larger Aceount of this 


That the King of Pruſſia has conſidered the Na- 
ture and the Reaſons of Laws with more Attention 
than is common to Princes, appears from his Diſſer- 
tation on the Reaſons far enacting and repealing Laws. 
A Piece which yet deſerves Notice, rather as a Proof 
of good Inclination than of great Ability. For there 


15 nothing to be found in it, more than the moſt ab- 


vious Books may ſupply, or the weakelt Intellect 
diſcover.. . Some of his Obſervations are juft and 
uſeful, but upon ſuch a Subject who can think with- 
out often thinking . right? It. is. however not to be 
omitted, that he appears always propenſe towards 
the Side of Mercy. .* If a poor Man, , ſays he, 


'1* ſteals in his Want a, Watch, or a:few, Pieces from 


© one to whom the Loſs is inconfiderable, is this a 
* Reaſon for condemning him to Death??? 
He regrets that the Laws againſt Duels have been 
weſlcctual, and is of Opinion, that they cau never 
attain 
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agree not to afford an Aſylum to Duelliſts, and to 
3 all who ſhall inſult their Equals either by 

ord, Deed, or Writing. He ſeems to ſuſpect this 
Scheme of being chimerical. Yet why,” ſays he, 


_ © ſhould not perſonal Quarrels be ſubmitted to Judges 


© as well as Queſtions of Poſſeſſion, and why 
© ſhould not a Congreſs be appointed for the general 
© Good of Mankind, as well as for ſo many Pur: 


_ © poſes of leſs Importance.“ 


He declares himſelf with great Ardour againſt the 
ufe of Torture, and by ſome Miſinformation charges 
the Engliſh that they fil retain it, 

It is perhaps impoſſible to review the Laws of any 
Country without diſcovering many Deſects: and many 
Superfluities. Laws often continue, when their Rea- 
ſons have ceaſed. Laws made for the firſt State of 
the Society continue unaboliſhed, when the general 
Form of Life is changed. Parts of the judicial Pro- 


cedure which were at firſt only accidental became in 


Time eſſential; and Formalities are accumulated on 
each other, till the Art of Litigation requires more 


Study than the Diſcovery of Right. * 


The _ of Pruſſia examining the Inſtitutions 
of his own Country, thought them ſuch as could 
only be amended by a general Abrogation, and the 
Eſtabliſhment pf a new Body of Law, to which he 
gave the Name of the Cope FreptrIC, which is 
comprized in one Volume of no great Bulk, and 
muſt therefore unavoidably contain'general Poſitions, 
to be accommodated to particular Caſes by the Wil- 
dom and Integrity of the Courts. To embarraſs 
Juſtice by Multiplicity of Laws, or to hazard it by 
Confidence in Judges, ſeem to be the oppoſite Rocks 


on which all civil” Inſtitutions have been wrecked, 
and between which legiſlative Wiſdom has never yet 
found an open Paſſaggee. 


Ol 
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Of this new Syſtem of Laws, contracted as it is, 
a full Account cannot be expected in theſe Memoirs, 
but that Curioſity may not be diſmiſſed without ſome 
Gratification, it has been thought proper to epito- 
miſe the King's Plan for the Reformation of his Courts. 

The Differences which ariſe between Members 
© of the ſame Society may be terminated by a voJun- 
* tary Agreement between the Parties, by Arbitra- 
© tion, or by a judicial Procels. 

© The two firſt Methods produce more frequently 
© a temporary Suſpenſion of Diſputes than a final 
© Termination, Courts of Juſtice are therefore ne- 
© ceſſary, with a ſettled Method of Procedure, of 
© which the moſt ſimple is to cite the Parties, to 
© hear their Pleas, and diſmiſs them with immediate 
© Deciſion. 

This however is in many Caſes impracticable, 
© and in others is ſo ſeldom practiſed that it is fre- 
© quent rather to incur Loſs than to ſeek for legal 
* Reparation, by entering a Labyrinth of which 
© there is no End. 

This Tediouſneſs of Suits keeps the Parties in 
© Diſquiet and Perturbation, rouſes and perpetuates 
* Animoſities, exhauſts the Litigants by Expence, 
© retards the Progreſs of their Fortune, and diſ- 
© courages Strangers from ſettling. 

© Theſe Inconveniences, with which the beſt re- 
* gulated Polities of Europe are embarraſſed, muſt 
© be removed, not by the total Prohibition of Suits, 
* which is impoſſible, but by Contraction of Pro- 
* ceſſes 3 by opening an eaſy Way for the Appear- 
* ance of Truth, and removing all ObſtruCtions by 
* which it is concealed, | 

* The Ordonance of 1667, by which Lewis XIV. 
* eſtabliſhed an Uniformity of Procedure through 
* all his Courts, has been conſidered as one of the 
* greateſt Benefits of his Reign, 
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The King of Pruſſia obſerving that each of lis 
© Provinces had a different Method of judicial Pro. 
5. cedure, propoſed to reduce them all to one Form, 


« which being tried with Succeſs in Pomerania, à 


Province remarkable for Contention, he afterwards 


© extended to all his Dominions, ordering the Judges 


to inform him of any Diſſiculties which aroſe: from 
C it, 

Some ſettled Method is neceſFiry in judicial Pro- 
© cedures. Small and ſimple Cauſes might be de- 
© cided upon the oral Pleas of the two Parties ap- 
« pearing before the Judge: But many Caſes are fo 
© entangled and perplexed as to require all the Skill 
© and Abilities of thoſe who devote. their Lives to 
the Study of the Law. WE 

« Advocates, or Men who can underſtand and 
© explain the Queſtian to be diſcuſſed, are therefore 
neceſſary. But theſe Men, inſtead of endeavouring, 
© to promote Juſtice, and diſcover Truth, have cx- 
erted their Wits in the Defence of bad Cauſes, by. 
« Forgeries of Facts and Fallacies of Argument. 

* To remedy this Evil the King. bas ordered an 
© Inquiry into the Qualifications of the. Advocates. 
* All thoſe who practiſe without a regular Admiſſion, 
or who can be convicted of diſingenuous Practice, 
are diſcarded, And the Judges are commanded 
to examine which of the Cauſes now depending 
© have been protracted by the Crimes and Ignorance 
of the Advocates, and to diſmiſs - theſe, who ſhall 
appear culpable. | 

When Advocates are too numerous to live by 
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© honeſt- Practice they. buſy themſelves in exciting, | 


Number of theſe to be.employed in each Court 1 
therefore fixed. 

The Reward of the Advccates is fixed with due 
© Regard to the Nature of the Cauſe, and the La- 


© bour required; but not a Penny is received by them 
| 6 H. 
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till the Suit is ended, - that it may be their Intereſt, 
as well as that of the Clients, to ſhorten the Pro- 
cels. | | 
© No Advocate is admitted in petty Courts, ſmall 
Towns, or Villages; where the Poverty of the 
People, and for the moſt Part the low Value 
of the Matter conteſted, make Diſpatch abſolutely 
neceſſary, In thoſe Places the Parties ſhall appear 
in Perſon, and the Judge make a ſummary De- 
ciſion. 
© There muſt be likewiſe allowed a Subordination 
of Tribunals, and a Power of Appeal. No 
Judge is ſo ſkilful and attentive as not ſometimes 
to err. Few are ſo honeſt as not ſometimes to 
be partial. Petty Judges would become inſup- 
portably tyrannical if they were not reſtrained by 
the Fear of a ſuperior Judicature ; and their De- 
ciſions would be negligent or arbitrary if they 
were not in Danger of ſeeing them examined and 
cancelled. n 
© The Right of Appeal mult be reſtrained, that 
Cauſes may not be transferred without End from 
Cburt to Court; and a peremptory Deciſion muſt 
at laſt be made. 
* When au Appeal is made to a higher Court, 
the Appellant is allowed only four Weeks to frame 
his Bill, the Judge of the lower Court being to 
tranſmit to the higher all the Evidences and In- 
formations. If upon the firſt View of the Cauſe 
thus opened, it ſhall appear that the Appeal was 
made without juſt Cauſe, the firſt S2ntence ſhall 
be confirmed without Citation of the Defendant. 
If any new Evidence ſhall appear, or any Doubts 
ariſe, both the Parties ſhall be heard. 
* In the Diſcuſſion of Cauſes Altercation muſt be 
allowed; yet to Altercation ſome Limits mult be 
put, There are therefore allowed a Bill, an An- 
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ſwer, a Reply, and a Rejoinder, to be delivered in 
© Writing. 

No Guſe is allowed to be heard in more than 
© three different Courts. To further the firſt Deci- 
© ſion, every Advocate is enjoined under ſevere Pe- 
E nalties not to begin a Suit till he has collected all 
© the neceſſary Evidence. It the firſt Court has 
© decided in an unſatisfactory Manner, an Appeal 
© may be made to the ſecond, and from the ſecond 
© to the third. The Proceſs on each Appeal is 
© limited to fix Months. The third Court may in- 
© deed paſs: an erroneous 1 and then the 
© Injury is without Redreſs. t this Objection is 
© without End, and therefore without Force. No 
© Method can be found of preſerving Humanity 
© from Error, but of Conteſt there muſt ſome time 
© bean End; and he who thinks himſelf injured for 
* want of an Appeal to a fourth Court, muſt con- 
© ſider himſelf as ſuffering for the Public. 

There is a ſpecial Advocate appointed for the 
© Poor. 

© The Attornies who had formerly the Care of 
collecting Evidence, and of adjuſting all the Pre- 
© liminaries of a Suit, are now totally diſmiſſed; 
© the whole Afﬀair is put into the Hands of the Ad- 
* yocates, and the Office of an Attorney is annulled 
© for ever. 

If any Man is hindered by ſome lawful Impedi- 
© ment from attending his Suit, Time will be granted 
him upon the Repreſentation of his Caſe.” 

Such is the Order according to which civil Juſtice 
is adminiſtered through the extenſive Dominions of 
the King of Pruſſia; which if it exhibits nothing 
very ſubtle or profound, affords one Proof more 
that the Right is eaſily diſcovered, and that Men do 
not ſo often want Ability to find, as Willingneſs to 
practiſe it, 

We now return to the War, 
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The Time at which the Queen of Hungary was 
willing to purchaſe Peace by the Reſignation of Silgſia, 
though it came at laſt, was not come yet. She had 
all the Spirit, though not all the Power of her An- 
ceſtors, and could not bear any T hought of loſing 
any Part of her patrimonial Dominions to the Ene- 
mies, which the Opinion of her Weakneſs raiſed 
every where againſt her. 

In the Beginning of the Year 1742, the Elector 
of Bavaria was inveſted with the imperial Dignity, 
ſupported by the Arms of France, Maſter of the 
Kingdom of Bobemia; and confederated with the 
Elector Palatine, and the Elector of Saxony, who 
claimed Moravia; and with the King of Pruſſia, 
who was in Poſſeſſion of S:/z/za. 

Such was the State of the Queen of Hungary, 
preſſed on every Side, and on every Side preparing 
for Reſiſtance,; ſhe yet refuſed all Offers of Accom- 
modation, for.every Prince ſet Peace at a Price whi 
{he was not yet ſo far.humbled as to pay. 

The King of Pruſſia was among the molt zealous 
and forward in the Confederacy againſt her. He 
promiſed to ſecure Bohemia to the Emperor, and 
Moravia to the Elector of Saxony ; and finding no 
Enemy in the Field able to refiſt him, he returned to 
Berlin, and leſt Schirin his General to proſecute 
the Conqueſt, 

The Pruſſians in the Midft of Winter took O/- 
mutz, the Capital of Adoravia, and laid the whole 
Country under Contribution. The Cold then hin- 
dred them from Action, and they only blocked up the 
Fortreſſes of Brixn and Spielberg. 

In the Spring the King of Pruſſia came again 
into the Field, and undertook the Siege of Brinng 
but upon the Approach of Prince Charles of Lorrain 
retired from before it, and quitted Aforavia, leaving 
only a Garriſon in the Capital, = 
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The Condition of the Queen of Hungary was 
now changed. She was a few Months before with- 
out Money, without Troops, incircled with Ene- 
mies. The Bavarians had entered Auſtria, Vienna 
was threatened with a Siege, and the Queen leſt it 
to the Fate of War, and retired into Hungary, 
where ſhe was received with Zeal and Affection, 
not unmingled however with that Neglect which 
muſt always be borne by Greatneſs in Diſtreſs. She 
bore the Piſreſpect of her Subjects with the ſame 
Firmneſs as the Outrages of her Enemies; and at 
laſt perſuaded the Engliſb not to deſpair of her Pre- 
ſervation by not deſpairing herſelf. 

Voltaire in his late Hiſtory has aſſerted that a large 
Sum was raiſed for her Succour by voluntary Sub- 
ſcriptions of the Engliſh Ladies. It is the great 
Failing of a ſtrong Imagination to catch greedily at 
Wonders. He was miſinformed, and was perhaps 
unwilling to learn by a ſecond Enquiry, a Truth 
leſs ſplendid and amuſing. A Contribution was by 
News-writers upon their own Authority, fruitleſly, 
and, I think, illegally propoſed. It ended in no- 
thing. The Parliament voted a Supply, and five 
hundred thouſand Pounds were remitted to her. 

It has been always the Weakneſs of the Auſtrian 
Family to ſpend in the Magnificence of Empire thoſe 
Revenues which ſhould be kept for its Defence, 
The Court is ſplendid, but the Treafury is empty; 
and at the Beginning of every War, Advantages are 
gained againſt them, before their Armies can be al- 
ſembled and equipped. 

The Engliſb Money was to the Auſtriant as a 
Shower to a Field, where all the vegetative Powers 
are kept unactive by a long Continuance of Drought. 
The Armies which had hitherto been hid in Moun- 
tains and Foreſts ſtarted out of their Retreats, and 
wherever the Queen's Standard was erected, Na- 
tions ſcarcely known by their Names ſwarmed im- 
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mediately about it. An Army, eſpecially a defen- 
five Army, multiplies itſelf, The Contagion of 
Enterprize ſpreads from one Heart to another. Zeal 
for a Native or Deteſtation of a foreign Sovereign, 
Hope of ſudden Greatneſs or Riches, Friendſhip or 
Emulation between particular Men, or, what are 
perhaps more general and powerful, Defire of No- 
velty and Impatience of Inactivity, fill a Camp 
wich Adventurers, add Rank to Rank, and Squadron 
to Squadron. 

The Queen had ſtill Enemies on every Part, but 
ſhe now on every Part had Armies ready to oppoſe 
them. Auſtria was immediately recovered ; the 
Plains of Bohemia were filed with her Troops, 
chough the Fortreſſes were garriſoned by the French. 
The Bavarians were recalled to the Defence of their 
own Country, now waſted by the Incurſions of 
Troops that were called Barbarians, greedy enough 
of Plunder, and daring perhaps beyond the Rules 
of War, but otherwiſe not more cruel than thoſe 
whom they attacked. Prince Lobkowitz with one 
Army obſerved the Motions of Broglio, the French 
General in Bohemia, and Prince Charles with an- 
other put a Stop to the Advances of the King of 
d. 

It was new the Turn of the Prnfſians to retire. 
They abandoned Olmutz, and left behind them Part 
of their Cannon and their Magazines. And the 
- King finding that Broglis could not long oppoſe 
Prince .L1bkowitz, haſtened into Bohemia to his 
Aſſiſtance, and having received a Reinforcement of 
twenty-three thouſand Men, and taken the Caſtle of 
Glatz, which being built upon a Rock ſcarcely ac- 
ceſſible would have defied all his. Power had the Gar- 
riſon been furniſhed with. Proviſions, he purpoſed to 
join his Allies and proſecute his Conqueſts. 

Prince Charles ſeeing Moravia thus evacuated by 
the Pru/ians, determined to garriſon the Towns 
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which he had juſt recovered, and purſue the Enemy, 
who by the Aſſiſtance of the French would have been 
too powerful for Prince Lobkowitz. 

Succeſs had now given Confidence to the Auſtrians, 
and had proportionably abated the Spirit of their 
Enemies. The Saxons who had co-operated with 
the King of Pruſſia in the Conqueſt of Moravia, of 
which they expected the perpetual Poſſeſſion, ſeeing 
all Hopes of ſudden Acquiſition defeated, and the 
Province left again to its former Maſters, grew 
weary of following a Prince, whom they conſidered 
as no longer acting the Part of their Confederate, 
and when they approached the Confines of Bohemia 
took a different Road, and left the Pruſſians to their 
own Fortune. 

The King continued his March, and Charles his 
Purſuit. At Czaſlato the two Armies came in Sight 
of one another, and the Auſtrians reſolved on a de- 
ciſive Day. On the 6th of May about Seven in 
the Morning, the Au/trians began the Attack: their 
Impetuoſity was matched by the Firmneſs of the 
Pruffians, The Animoſity of the two Armies was 
much inflamed : the Auſtrians were fighting for their 
Country, and the Pruſſians were in a Place where 
Defeat muſt inevitably end in Death or Captivity. 
'The Fury of the Battle continued four Hours : the 
Pruſſian Horſe were at length broken, and the 
Ar:/trians forced their Way to the Camp, where the 
wild Troops who had fought with ſo much Vigour 
and Conſtancy, at the Sight of Plunder forgot their 
Obedience, nor had any Man the leaſt Thought but 
how to load himſelf with the richeſt Spoils, 

While the right Wing of the Auſtrians was thus 
employed, the main Body was left naked, the 
Pruſſians recovered from their Confuſion and regained 
the Day. Charles was at laſt forced to retire, and 
carried with him the Standards of his Ds” — 
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Proofs of a Victory which, though ſo nearly gained, 
he had not been able to keep. 

The Victory however was dearly bought, the 
Pruſſian Army was much weakened, and the Cavalry 
almoſt totally deſtroyed, Peace is eaſily made when 
it is neceflary to both Parties, and the King of 
Pruſſia had now Reaſon to believe that the Auſtrians 
were not his only Enemies. When he found Charles 
advancing he ſent to Broglio for Aſſiſtance, and was 
anſwered that, he muſt have Orders from Verſailles. 
Such a Deſertion of his moſt powerful Ally diſcon- 
certed him, but the Battle was unavoidable. | 

When the Pryſſians were returned to the Camp, 
the King hearing that an Austrian Officer was 
brought in mortally wounded, had the Condeſcen- 
ſion to viſit him. The Officer ſtruck with this ACt 
of Humanity ſaid, after a ſhort Converſation, © I 
$ (hould die, Sir, contentedly after this Honour, if 
I might firſt ſhew my Gratitude to your Majeſty , 
* by informing you with what Allies you are now 
© united, Allies that have no Intention but to de- 
* ceive you.” The King appearing to ſuſpeCt this 
Intelligence, © Sir,” ſaid the Auſtrian, if you will 
permit me to ſend a Meſſenger to Vienna, I believe 
* the Queen will not refuſe to tranſmit an inter- 
* cepted Letter now in her Hands, which will put 
my Report beyond all doubt,” | 

The Meſſenger was ſent, and the Letter tranf- 
mitted, which contained the Order ſent to Braglia, 
who was 1ſt, forbidden to mix his Troops on any 
Occaſion with the Pruf/ians, 2d, He was ordered 
to act always at a Diſtance from the King. 3d, 
To keep always a Body of twenty thouſand Men to 
obſerve the Pruſſian Army. 4th, To obſerve very 
cloſely the Motions of the King for important Rea- 
ſons. 5th, To hazard nothing, but to pretend 
Want of Reinforcemegts, or the Abſence of Bel- 
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The King now with great Reaſon conſidered him- 
ſelf as diſengaged from the Confederacy, being de- 
ſerted by the Saxons, and betrayed by the French, 
He therefore accepted the Mediation of King George, 
and in three Weeks after the Battle of Cza/law 
made Peace with the Queen of Hungary, who 
granted to him the whole Province of Sileſa, 2 
Country of ſuch Extent and Opulence that he is 
ſaid to receive from it one third Part of his Reve- 
nues. By one of the Articles of this Treaty it is 
Aipulated, © That neither ſhould aſſiſt the Enemies 
of the other. | 

The Queen of Hungary thus diſentangled on one 
Side, and fet free from the moſt formidable of her 
Enemies, ſoon perſuaded the S2xons to Peace; took 
Poſſeſſion of Bavaria; drove the Emperor after all 
his imaginary Conqueſts to the Shelter of a neutral 
Town, where he was treated as a Fugitive ; and be- 
fieged the French in Prague, in the City which they 
Had taken from her. 

Having thus obtained Si the King of Pruſſi 
returned to his own Capital, where he reformed his 
Laws, forbid the Torture of Criminals, concluded x 
defenſive Alliance with England, and applied himſeit 
to the Augmentation of his Army, 

This Treaty of Peace with the Queen of Hun- 
gary was one of the firſt Proofs given by the King 0: 
Pruſſia of the Secrecy of his Counſels. Belliſie, the 
French General was with him in the Camp as « 
Friend and Coadjutor in Appearance, but in Truth 
a Spy, and a Writer of Intelligence. Men who 
Have great Confidence in their own Penetration, ar! 
often. by that Confidence deceived ; they imagine 
that they can pierce through all the Involutions & 
Intrigue without the Diligence neceſſary to weaker ÞM 
Minds, and therefore fit idle and ſecure ; they be- 
Heve that none can hope to deceive them, and 
therefore that none will try, Belliſie with all * 
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Reputation of Sagacity, though he was in the Pruſ- 

ſian Camp, gave every Day freſh Aſſurances of the 

King's Adherence to the Allies; while Breglio, who 

commanded the Army at a Diſtance, diſcovered ſuf- 

ficient Reaſon to ſuſpect his Deſertion. Broglio was 

ſighted and — believed, till on the 11th of June 
8 


the Treaty was ſigned, and the King declared his 
Reſolution to keep a Neutrality. 

This is one of the great Performances of Polity 
which Mankind ſeem agreed to celebrate and admire, 
yet to all this nothing was neceſſary but the Deter- 
mination of a very few Men to be filent. 

From this Time the Queen of Hungary proceeded 
with an uninterrupted Torrent of Succeſs. The 
French driven from Station to Station, and deprived 
of Fortreſs after Fortreſs, were at laſt encloſed with 
their two Generals Belliſie and Brogho in the Walls 
of Prague, which they had ſtored with all Provi- 
ſions neceſſary to a Town beſieged, and where the 
defended themſelves three Months before any Proſpect 
appeared of Relief. 

The Auſtrians having been engaged chiefly in the 
Field, and in ſudden and tumultuary Excurſions ra- 
ther than a regular War, had no great Degree of 
Skill in attacking or defending Towns. They like- 
wiſe would naturally conſider all the Miſchiefs done 
to the City, as falling ultimately on themſelves, and 
therefore were willing to gain it by Time rather than 
by Force, 

It was apparent that how long ſoever Prague might 
be defended, it muſt be yielded at laſt, and there- 
fore all Arts were tried to obtain an honourable Ca- 
pitulation, The Meſſengers from the City were ſent 
back ſometimes unheatd, but always with this An- 
wer, That no Terms would be allowed, but that they 
ſhould yield themſelves Priſoners of War. 

The Condition of the Garriſon was in the Eyes 
of all Europe deſperate ; but the French, to —_ — 

raiſe 
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Praiſc of Spirit and Adivity cannot be denied, re- 
ſolved to make an Effort for the Honour of their 
Arms. Aailicbois was at that Time encamped with 
his Army in //7/{phaiia. Orders were ſent him to 
zelieve Prague. I he Enterprize was conſidered as 
romantic. MAuillebois was a March of forty Days 
diſtant from Bohemia, the Paſſes were narrow, and 
the Ways toul ; and it was likely that Prague would 
be taken before he could reach it. The March 
was, however, begun, the Army being joined by 
that of Count Saxe, conſiſted of fifty thouſand Men, 
who, notwithſtanding all the Difficulties which two 
Auſtrian Armies could put in their Way, at lait en- 
tered Bobemia. The Biege of Prague though nat 
raiſed, was remitted, and a Communication was now 
opened to it with the Country. But the Auflriang, 
by perpetual Intervention, hindered the Garriſon 
from joining their Friends. The Officers of Mail. 
Jebois incited him to a Battle, becauſe the Army 
was hourly leſſening by the Want of Proviſions but 
inſtead of preſſing on to Prague, he retired into Ba- 
varia, and completed the Ruin of the Emperor's 
Territories. > 

The Court of France diſappointed and offended, 
conferred the chief Command upon Brog/is, who 
eſcaped from the Beſiegers with very little Diſh- 
culty, and kept the Auſtrian, employed till Bellifl 
by a ſudden Sally quitted Prague, and without any 
great Loſs joined the main Army. Broglio then re- 
tired over the Rhine into the French Dominions, 
waſting in his Retreat the Country which he had 
undertaken to protect, and burning Towns and de- 
ſtroying Magazines of Corn with ſuch Wanton- 
neſs as gave Reaſon to believe that he expected Com- 
mendation from his Court ſor any Miſchiefs done, by 
whatever Means. 

The Aruflrians purſued their Advantages, re- 
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French Garrifons had been leſt, and made them- 
ſelves Maſters of Bavaria, by taking not only Mu- 
nich the Capital, but Ingoſſtadt the ſtrongeſt Fortr- 
ſication in the Elector's Dominions, where they 
found a great Number of Cannon and Quantity of 
Ammunition intended in the Dreams of projected 
Greatneſs for the Siege of Vienna, all the Archives 
of the State, the Plate and Ornaments of the Elec- 
toral Palace, and what had been conſidered as moſt 
worthy of Preſervation. Nothing but the warlike 
Stores were taken away. An Oath of Allegiance to 
the Queen was required of the Bavarians, but 
without any Explanation whether temporary or 
perpetual. 

The Emperor lived at Francſort in the Security 
that was allowed to neutral Places, but without 
much Reſpect from the German Princes, except that 
upon ſome Objections made by the Queen to the 
Validity of his Election, the King of Pruffia de- 
clared himſelf determined to ſupport him in the Im- 
perial Dignity with all his Power. 

This may be conſidered as a Token of no great 
Affection to the Queen of Hungary, but it ſeens 
not to have raiſed much Alarm, The German 
Princes were afraid of new Broils. To conteſt the 
Llection of an Emperor once inveſted and acknow- 
ledged, would be to overthrow the whole Germanic 
Conſtitution. Pechaps no Election by Plurality of 
Suffrages was ever made among human Beings, to 
which it might not be objected that Voices were 
procured by illicit Influence. 

Some Suſpicions, howerer, were raiſed by the 
King's Declaration, which he endeavoured to ob- 
viate by ordering his Minilters to declare at London 
and at Vienna, that he was reſolved not to violate 
the Treaty of Breſlatu. This Declaration was ſuf- 
ficiently ambiguous, and could not ſatisfy thofe 
whom it might filence, But this was not à Time 
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for nice Diſquiſitions: to diſtruſt the King of Pry: 
ia might have provoked him, and it was moſt con- 
venient to conſider him as a Friend, till he appear- 
ed openly as an Enemy. 

About the Middle of the Year 1744, he raiſed 
new Alarms by collecting his Troops and putting 
them in Motion. The Earl of Hindford about this 
Time demanded the Troops ſtipulated for the Pro- 
tection of Hanover, not perhaps becauſe they were 
thought neceſſary, but that the King's Deſigns 
might be gueſſed from his Anſwer, which was, that 
Troops were not granted for the Defence of any 
Country till that Country was in Danger, and that 
he could not believe the Elector of Hanover to be in 
much Dread of an Invaſion, ſince he had withdrawn 
the native Troops and put them into the Pay of 
England. 

He had, undoubtedly, now formed Deſigns which 
made it neceſſary that his Troops ſhould be kept 
together, and the Time ſoon came when the Scene 
was to be opened. Prince Charles of Lorrain hay- 
ing chaſed the French out of Bavaria, lay for ſome 
Months encamped on the Rhine, endeavouring to 
gain a Paſſage into Alſace. His Attempts had long 
been evaded by the Skill and Vigilance of the French 
General, till at laſt, June 21, 1744, he executed 
his Deſign, and lodged his Army in the French 
Dominions, to the Surpriſe and Joy of a great 
Part of Europe, It was now expected that the Ter- 
ritories of France would in their Turn feel the Mi- 
ſeries of War, and the Nation which ſo long kept 
the World in Alarm, be taught at laſt the Value 
of Peace. | 

The King of Pruſſia now ſaw the Auſtrian 
Troops at a great Diſtance from him, engaged in 2 
foreign Country againſt the moſt powerful of all 
their Enemies. Now, therefore, was the Time to 
diſcover that he had lately made à Treaty at " 
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fort with the Emperor, by which he had engaged, 


+ that as the Court of Vienna and its Allies appear- 
© ed backward to re-eſtabliſh the Tranquility of 
the Empire, and more cogent Methods appeared 
« neceflary, he, being animated with a Deſire of 
© co-operating towards the Pacification of Germany, 
« ſhould make an Expedition for the Conqueſt of 
* Bohemia, and to put it into the Poſſeſſion of the 
© Emperor, his Heirs and Succeſſors for ever; in 
© Gratitude for which, the Emperor ſhould reſign to 
him and his Succeſſors, a certain Number of 
* Lordſhips, which are now Part of the Kingdom 
© of Baobemia. His Imperial Majeſty likewiſe gua- 
© ranties to the King of Pruſſia the perpetual Poſ- 
© ſeſſion of upper Sileſa, and the King guaranties 
© to the Emperor the perpetual Poſſeſſion of upper 
+ Auſtria, as ſoon as he ſhall have occupied it by 
* Conquel}.” | | 

It is eaſy to diſcover that the King began the 
War upon other Motives than Zeal for Peace, and 
that whatever Reſpect he was willing to ſhew. to the 
Emperor, he did not purpoſe to aſſiſt him without 
Reward, In Proſecution of this Treaty he put his 
Troops in Motion; and according. to his Promiſe, 


while the Auſtrians were invading France, he invaded 


Zobemia. | 
Princes have this remaining of Humanity, that 
they think themſelves obliged not to- make War 
without a Reaſon. Their Reaſons are indeed not 
always very ſatisfactory. Lewis XIV. ſeemed to 
think his own Glory a ſufficient Motive ſor the In- 
vation of Holland. The Czar attacked Charles or 
Sweden, becauſe he had not been treated with ſuſſi- 
cient Reſpect when he made a Journey in Diſ- 
guiſe, The King of Pruſſia having an Opportunity 
vt attacking his Neighbour, was not long without 
ais Reaſons. On Fuly 30, he publiſhed his Decla- 

ion, in which he declares, 
That 
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That he can no longer ſtand an idle SpeQator 
of the Troubles in Germany, but finds himſelf 
obliged to make Uſe of Force to reſtore the Power 
K of the Laws, and the Authority of the Emperor. 

That the Queen of Hungary has treated the 
Emperor's Hereditary Dominions with inexpreſſible 
Cruelty. 

That Germany has been overrun with foreign 
Troops, which have marched through neutral Coun- 
tries without the cuſtomary Requilitions. 

That the Emperor's Troops have been attacked 
under neutral Fortreſſes, and obliged to abandon the 
Empire, of which their Maſter is the Head, 

That the Imperial Dignity has been treated with 
Indecency by the Hungarian Troops. 

The Queen declaring the Election of the Em- 
peror void, and the Diet of Francfort illegal, had 
not only violated the Imperial Dignity, but injured 
all the Princes who have the Right ot Election. 

That he has no particular Quarrel with the Queen 
of Hungary, and that he deſires Nothing for him- 
ſelf, and only enters as an Auxiliary into a War for 
the Liberties of Ge many, 

That the Emperor had oftered to quit his Preten- 
fron to the Dominions of Auſtria, on Condition 
that his Hereditary Countries be reſtored to him. 
That this Propoſal had been made to the King of 
England at Hanau, and rejected in ſuch a Manner as 
ſhewed that the King of England had no Intention 
to reſtore Peace, but rather to make his Advantage 
of the Troubles. 

That the Mediation of the Dutch had been de- 
ſired, but that they declined to interpoſe, know- 
ing the Inflexibility of the Eugliſß and Auftrian 
Courts, 

That the fame Terms were again offered at I ien. 


na, and again rejected: that therefore the Queen mul! 
impuie 
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KING or PRUSSIA. 129 
impute it to her own Council that her Enemies find 
new Allies. 

That he is not fighting for any Intereſt of his 
own, that he demands nothing for himſelf, but is 
determined to exert all his Power in Defence of the 
Emperor, in Vindication of the Right of Election, 
and in Support of the Liberties of Germany, which 
the Queen of Hungary would enſlave. 

When this Declaratioh was ſent to the Pruſſian 
Miniſter in England, it was accompanied with a Re- 
monſtrance to the King, in which many of the 
foregoing Poſitions were repeated; the Emperor's 
Candour and Diſintereſtedneſs were magnified; the 
dangerous Deſigns of the Auftrians were diſplayed ; 
it was imputed to them as the moſt flagrant Viola- 
tion of the Germanic Conſtitution, that they had 
diiven the Emperor's Troops out of the Empire; 
the public Spirit and Generoſity of his Pruſſian 
Majeſty were again heartily declared; and it was 
ſaid that this Quarrel having no Connection with 
Engliſh Intereſts, the Engliſß ought not to inter- 
pole. 

Auſtria and all her Allies were put into Amaze- 
ment by this Declaration, which at once diſmount- 
ed them from the Summit of Succeſs, and obliged 
them to fight through the War a ſecond Time. 
What Succours, or what Promiſes Pruſſia received 
from France was never publicly known, but it is 
not to be doubted, that a Prince ſo watchful of Op- 
portunity ſold Aſſiſtance when it was ſo much want- 
ed at the higheſt Rate; nor can it be ſuppoſed that 
he expoſed himſelf to ſo much Hazard only for the 
Freedom of Germany, and a few petty Diſtricts in 
Bohemia. | 

The French, who from ravaging the Empire at 
Diſeretion, and waſting whatever they found, either 
among Enemies or Friends, were now driven into 
their own Dominions, and in their own Dominions 

Vox. . 1 were 
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were inſulted and purſued, were on a Sudden by 
this new Auxiliary reſtored to their ſormer Supe- 
riority, at leaſt were diſburthened of their Invaders, 
and delivered from their 'Terrors. And all the Ene- 
mies of the Houſe of Bourbon ſaw with Indigna- 
tion and Amazement the Recovery of that Power 
which they had with ſo much Colt and Bloodſhed 
brought low, and which their Animoſity and Ela- 
tion had diſpoſed them to imagine yet lower than it 
Was. | 

The Queen of Hungary ſtill retained her Firm. 
neſs. Ihe Pruſſian Declaration was not long with- 
out an Anſwer, which was tranſmitted to the Eu- 
ropean Princes with ſome Obſervations on the Pru/- 
ian Miniſter's Remonſtrance to the Court of Vier 
na, which he was ordered by his Maſter to read 
to the Auſtrian Council, but not to deliver. The 
ſame Caution was practiſed before when the Pru/- 
ftans, after the Emperor's Death, invaded Siizſia. This 
Artifice of political Debate may, perhaps, be num- 
bered by the Admirers of Greatneſs among the Re- 
finements of Conduct, but as it is a Method of 
Proceeding not very difficult to be contrived or 
practiſed, as it can be of very rare Uſe to Honeſty 


or Wiſdom, and as it has been long known to that 


Claſs of Men whoſe Safety depends upon Secreſy, 
though hitherto applied chicfly in petty Cheats and 
light Tranſactions, I do not ſee that it can much 
Advance the Reputation of regal Underſtanding, or 
indeed that it can add more to the Safety than it 
takes away from the Honour of him that ſhall 
adopt it. | 

The Queen in her Anſwer, after charging the 
King of Pruſſia with Breach of the Treaty of B,. 
law, and obſerving how much her Enemies will ex- 
ult to fee the Peace now the third Time broken by 
him, declares, 
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That ſhe had no Intention to injure the Rights of 
the Electors, and that ſhe calls in Queſtion not the 
Event but the Manner of the EleCtion. 

That ſhe had ſpared the Emperot's Troops with 
great Tenderneſs, and that they were drifen out of 
the Empire only becauſe they were in the Service of 
France. 

That the is ſo far from diſturbing the Peace of 
the Empire, that the only Commotions now raiſed 
in it, are the Effect of the Armaments of the King 
of Pruſſia. | 

Nothing is more tedious than public Records, whert 
they relate to Aﬀairs which by Diſtance of Time or 
Place loſe their Power to intereſt the Reader. Every 
Thing grows little, as it grows remote, and of 
Things thus diminiſhed it is ſufficient to ſurvey the 
gpregate without a minute Examination of the 

arts, 3 * 

[t is eaſy to perceive, that if the King of Pruſſid's 
Reaſons be ſufficient, Ambition or Animoſity can 
never want a Plea for Violence and Invaſion. What 
he charges upon the Queen of Hungary, the Waſte 
of Countries, the Expulſion of the Bavarians, and 
the Employment of foreign Troops, is the unavoid- 
able Conſequence of a War inflamed on either Side 
to the utmoſt Violence. All theſe Grievances ſub- 
liſted when he made the Peace, and therefore they 
could very little juſtify its Breach: _ 

It is true that every Prince of the Empite is ob- 
liged to ſuppart the imperial Dignity, and aſſiſt the 
Emperor when his Rights are violated. And every 
ſubſequent Contract muſt be underſtood in a Senſe 
conſiſtent with former Obligations: Nor had the King 
Power to make a Peace on Terms contrary to that 
Conſtitution by which he held a Place among the 
Germanic Electors. But he could have eaſily diſ- 
covered that not the Emperor but the Duke of Ba- 
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varia was the Queen's Enemy, not the AdminiC. 


trator of the imperial Power, but the Claimant of- 
the Au/lrian Dominions. Nor did his Allegiance to 


the Emperor, ſuppoſing the Emperor injured, oblige 
ham to more than a Succour of ten thouſand Men; 
But ten thouſand Men could not conquer Bohemia, 
and without the Conqueſt of Bohemia he could re- 
ceive no Reward for the. Zeal and Fidelity which he 
ſo loudly profeſſed. | 

The Succeſs of this Enterprize he had taken all 
poſſible Precaution to ſecure. He was to invade a 
Country guarded only by the Faith of Treaties, and 
thereſore leſt unarmed, and unprovided of all De- 
fence. He had engaged the. French to attack Prince 
Charles before he ſhould repaſs the Rhine, by which 
the Auſtrians would at leaſt have been hindered from 


a ſpeedy March into Bohemia: They were likewiſe to 


yield him ſuch other Aſſiſtance as he might want. 
. Relying therefore upon the Promiſes of the French, 


he reſolved to attempt the Ruin of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, and in Auguft 1744, broke in Bohemia at 
the Head of an hundred and four thouſand Men. 
When he entered the Country he publiſhed a Pro- 


clamation, promiſing, That his Army. ſhould ob- 


ſerve the ſtricteſt Diſcipline, and that thoſe who 


made no Reſiſtance ſhould be ſuffercd to remain at 


quiet in their Habitations. He: required that all 


Arms, in the Cuſtody of whomfoever they might be 


placed, ſhould be given up, and put into the Hands: 


of public Officers. He ſtill declared himſelf to act 
only as an Auxiliary to the Emperor, and with no 
other Deſign than to eltabliſh Peace and Tranquillity 
throughout Germany; his dear Country. 

In this Proclamation there is one Paragraph of 
which Ido not remember any Precedent. He threatens 
that if any Peaſant ſhall be found with Arms he ſhall 


be hanged without further Enquiry; and that if any 
3 Lord 
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Lord fhall connive- at his Vaſfals keeping Arms in 
their Cuſtody, his Village ſhall be reduced to 


Aſhes. 

It is hard to find upon what Pretence the King of 
PruſJia could treat the Bohemians as Criminals, for 
preparing to defend their native Country, or main- 
tain their Allegiance to their lawful Sovereign againſt 
an Invader, whether he appears Principal or Auxi- 


liary, whether he profeſſes to intend Tranquillity or 


Confuſion. 
His Progreſs was fuch as gave.great Hopes to the 
Enemies of Auſtria; like CASAR he conquered as 


he advanced, and met with no Oppoſition till he 


reached the Walls of Prague. The Indignation and 
icſentment of the Queen of Hungary may be eafily 
conceived; the Alliance of Fran#fort was now laid 


open to all Europe, and the Partition of the Auſtrian 


Dominions was again publicly projected. They were 


to be ſhared among the Emperor, the King of 


Pruffia, the EleQtor Palatine, and the Landgrave of 
Fleje. All the Powers of Europe who had dreamed 


of controling France, were awakened to their former 


Terrors, all that had been done was now to be done 


again, and every Court, from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the Frozen Sea, was filled with Exultation or 


Terror, with Schemes of Conqueſt or Precautions 

tor Defence. | | 
The King delighted with his Progreſs, and expect 
ing like other Mortals, elated with Succeſs, that his 
Profperity could not be interrupted, continued his 
March, and began in the latter End of September 
the Siege of Prague. He had gained ſeveral of the 
outer Poſts, when he was informed that the Convoy 
which attended his Artillery was attacked by an un- 
expected Party of the Auflrians, The King went 
immediately to their Aſſiſtance with the third Part 
ot his Army, and found his Troops put to flight, 
and the Auſtrians haſting away with his Cannons ; 
K 3 ſuch 
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ſuch a Loſs would have diſabled him at once. He 
fell upon the Auſtrians, whoſe Number would not en- 
able them to withſtand him, recovered his Artillery, 
and having alſo defeated Bathiani, raiſed his Batteries, 
and einen no Artillery to be played againſt him, 
he deſtroyed a great Part of the City. He then or- 
dered four Attacks to be made at once, and reduced 
the Beſieged to ſuch Extremities, that in fourteen 
Days the Governor was obliged to yield the Place. 
At the Attack commanded by Schwerin, a Gre- 
nadier 1s reported to have mounted the Baſtion alone, 
and to have defended himſelf for ſome Time with 
his Sword, till his Followers mounted after him; 
for this Act of Bravery the King made him a Lieu- 
tenant, and gave him a Patent of Nobility, 
Nothing now remained but that the Auſtrians 
ſhould Jay aſide all Thought of invading Franc, 
and apply their whole Power to their own Defence, 
Prince Charles, at the firſt News of the Pruſſian In- 
vaſion, prepared to repaſs the Rhine. I his the 
French, according to their Contract with the King 
of Pruſſia, ſhould bave attempted to hinder ; but 
they knew hy Experience that the Au/?rians would 
not be beaten without Reſiſtance, and that Reſiſt- 
ance always incommodes an Aſſailant. As the King 
of Pruſſia rejoiced in the Diſtance of the Auſtrian), 
whom he conſidered as entangled in the French T er- 
ritories; the French tejoiced in the Neceſſity of their 
Return, and pleaſed themſelves with the Proſpect of 
eaſy Conqueſts, while Powers whom they conſidered 
with equal Malevolence ſhould be employed in maſ- 
ſacring each other. | = 
Prince Charles took the Opportunity of bright 
Moonſhine to repaſs the Rhine ; and Noll, who 
had early Intelligence of his Motions, gave him very 
ittle Diſturbance, but contented himſelt with attack- 
ing the Rear-guard, and when they retired to the 
main Body ceaſed his Purſuit, 


I he 
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4 The King upon the ReduCtion of Prague ſtruck 
2 Medal, which had on one Side a Plan of the 
Town, with this Inſcription ; 


Prague taken by the King of Pruſſia, 
September 16, 1744 3 
For the third Time in three Years. 


On the other Side were two Verſes, in which he 
prayed, That his Congueſls might produce Peace. He 
then marched forward with the Rapidity which con- 
{titutes his military Character, took Poſſeſſion of al- 
molt all Bohemia, and began to talk of entering Au- 
/tria and beſieging Vienna. 

'The Queen was not yet wholly without Reſource. 
The Elector of Saxony, whether invited or not, was 
not compriſed in the Union of Frankfort ; and as 
” every Sovereign is growing leſs as his next Neighbour 
is growing greater, he could not heartily wiſh Suc- 
cels to a Confederacy which was to aggrandize the 
other Powers of Germany. The —_— gave him” 
likewiſe a particular and immediate Provocation to 
oppoſe them; for when they departed to the Con- 
queſt of Bohemia, with all the Elation of imaginary 
ducceſs, they paſſed through his Dominions with 
unlicenſed and contemptuous Diſdain of his Autho- 
rity, As the Approach of Prince Charles gave a new 
Proſpect of Events, he was eaſily perſuaded to enter 
into an Alliance with the Queen, whom he furnifhed 
with a very large Body of Troops. 

The King of Pruſſia having left a Garriſon in 
Prague, which he commanded to put the Burghers 
to death if they left their Houſes in the Night, 
went forward to take the other Towns and Fortreſſes, 
expecting perhaps that Prince Charles would be in- 
terrupted in his March; but the French, though they 
appeared to follow him, either could not or would 
not overtake bim. 
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In a ſhort Time by Marches preſſed on with the 
utmoſt Eagerneſs, Charles reached Bohemia, leaving 
the Bavarians to regain the Poſſeſhon of the waſted 
Plains of their Country, which their Enemies who 
ſtill kept the ſtrong Places might again ſeize at will, 
At the Approach of the Auftrian Army the Courage 
of the King of. Pruſſia ſeemed to have failed him, 
He retired from Poſt to Poft, and evacuated Town 
aſter Town, and Fortreſs after Fortreſs, without Re- 
ſiſtance, or Appearance of Reſiſtance, as if he was 
reſigning them to the rightful Owners. 

It might have been expected that he ſhould have 
made ſome Effort to ſecure Prague ; but after a faint 
Attempt to diſpute the Paſſage of the £/be, he or- 
dered his Garriſon of eleven thouſand Men to quit 
the Place. They leſt behind them their Magazines, 
and heavy Artillery, among which were ſeven Pieces 
of remarkable Excellence, called 70e Seven Electors. 
But they took with them their field Cannon and a 
great Number of Carriages laden with Stores and 
Plunder, which they were forced to leave in their 
Way to the Saxen, and Auſtrians that harraſſed their 
March. They at laſt entered Si/z/za with the Lol; 
of about a third Part. 

The King of Pruſſia ſuffered much in his Retreat, 
for beſides the military Stores, which he left every 
where behind him, even to the Cloaths of his Troops, 
there was a Want of Proviſions in his Army, and 
conſequently ſrequent Deſertions and many Diſeaſes; 
and a Soldier fick or killed was equally loſt to a fly- 
ing Army. | 

At laſt he re-entered his own Territories, and 
having ſtationed his Troops in Places of Security, 
returned for a Time to Berlin, where he forbad all 
to ſyeak either ill or well of the Campaign. 

To what End ſuch a Prohibition could conduce, 
it is difficult to dilcover: There is no Country in which 
T = — 
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Men can be forbidden to know what they know, 
and what is univerſally known may as well be ſpoken. 
It is true, that in popular Governments ſeditious 
Diſcourſes may inflame the Vulgar, but in ſuch Go- 
vernments they cannot be reſtrained, and in abſolute 
Monarchies they are of little Effect. 

When the Pru tans invaded Bohemia, and this 
whole Nation was fired with Reſentment, the King 
of England gave Orders in his Palace that none ſhould 
mention his Nephew with Diſreſpect; by this Com- 
mand he maintained the Decency neceſſary between 
Princes, without enforcing and probably without 
expecting Obedience but in his own Preſence. 

The King of Prufſia's Edict regarded only him- 
ſelf, and therefore it is difficult to tell what was his 
Motive, unleſs he intended to ſpare himſelf this Mor- 
tiſicatiou of abſurd and illiberal Flattery, which to a 
Mind ſtung with Diſgrace, muſt have been in the 
higheſt Degree painful and diſgufting. 

Moderation in Proſperity is a Virtue very difh- 
cult to all Mortals ; Forbearance of Revenge, when 
Revenge is within reach, is ſcarcely ever to be found 
among Princes. Now was the Time when the 
Queen of Hungary might perhaps have made Peace 
on her own Terms, but Keenneſs of Reſentment, 
and Arrogance of Succeſs with-held her from the 
due Uſe of the preſent Opportunity. It is faid that 
the King of Pruſſia in his Retreat ſent Letters to 
Prince Charles, which were ſuppoſed to contain am- 
ple Conceſſions, but were ſent back unopened. 'The 


King of England offered likewiſe to mediate between 


them, but his Propoſitions were rejected at Vienna, 
where a Reſolution was taken not only to revenge 
the Interruption of their Succeſs on the Rhine by 
the Recovery of Sileſa, but to reward the Saxons for 
their ſeaſonable Help by giving them Part of the 
Pruſſian Dominions. | 1 
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Peace as he would grant. He impoſed no ſerere 
Conditions except the Payment of the Contributions, 
made no new Claim of Dominions, and, with the 
Elector Palatine, acknowledged the Duke of 7 uſcayy 
tor Emperor. 
The Lives of Princes, like the Hiſtories of Na. 
tions, have their Periods, We ſhall here ſuſpend 
our Narrative of the King of Pruſſia, who was now 
at the Height of human Greatneſs, giving Laws to 
his Enemies, and courted by all the Powers of Ex. 
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I 
OHN PHILIP BARRETIER was born 
+ Schtvabach, January 19, 1720-21, His Fa- 


ther was a Calviniſt Miniſter of that Place, who took. 


upon himſelf the Care of his Education. What 


Arts of Inſtruction he uſed, or by what Method he 


regulated the Studies of his Son, we are not able to- 


inform the Public, but take this Opportunity of in- 
treating thoſe who have received more complete In- 


telligence, not to deny Mankind ſo great a Benefit 
as the Improvement of Education. If Mr. Le Fevre 
thought the Method, in which he taught his Chil- 
dren, worthy to be communicated to the learned 
World, how juſtly may Mr. Barretier claim the 
univerſal Attention of Mankind to a Scheme of Edu- 
cation that has produced ſuch a ſtupendous Progreſs ! 
The Authors, who have endeavoured to teach cer- 
tam and unfailing Rules for obtaining a long Life, 
nowever they have failed in their Attempts, are uni- 
verfally confeſſed to have, at leaſt, the Merit of a 
great and noble Deſign, and to have deſerved Gra- 
titude and Honour. How much more then is due 
to Mr. Barretier, who has ſucceeded in what they 
have only attempted ? For to prolong Life, and im- 
prove it, are nearly the ſame. If to have all that 
Riches can purchaſe, is to be rich, if to do all that 
ean be done in a long Time, is to live long, he is 
equally a Benefaftor to Mankind, who teaches them 
1 the Duration, or ſhorten the Buſineſs of 
75 

That 
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a Boy thus young, is not only proved by the Teſti. 
mony of bis Father, but by the coneurrent Evidence 
of Mr. Le Maitre, his Aﬀociate in the Church of 
Schiuabach, who not only aſſerts his Claim to thiz 
Work, but aſhrms that he heard him at fix Years. 
of Age explain the Hebrew Text as if it had been 
his native Language; ſo that the Fact is not to be 
doubted without a Degree of Incredulity; which it 
will not be very eaſy to defend. _ 
This Copy was however far from being written 
with the Neatneſs which his Father defired, nor did 
the Bookſellers, to whom it was offered; make Pro- 
poſals very agreeable to the ExpeCtations of the young 
Tranſlator; but after having examined the Perform- 
ance in their Manner, and determined to print it 
upon Conditions not very advantageous, returned it 
to be tranſcribed, that the Printers might not be em- 
barraſſed with a Copy ſo difficult to read. 
' Barretier was now advanced to the latter End of 
his twelfth Year, and had made great Advances in 
his Studies, notwithſtanding an obſtinate 'I'umour 
in his left Hand, which gave him great Pain, and 
obliged him to a tedious and troubleſome Method of 
Cure; and reading over his Performance, was ſo 
far from contenting himſelf with barely tranſcribing 
it, that he altered the greateſt Part of the Notes, 
new-modelled the Diſſertations, and augmented the 
Book to twice its former Bulk. | 

The few "Touches which his Father beſtowed up- 
on his Reviſal of the Book, though they are mi- 
nutely ſet down by him in the Preface, are fo incon- 
fiderable that it is not neceſſary to mention them, 
and it may be much more agreeable as well as uſeful 
to exhibit the ſhort Account which he there gives of 
the Method by which he enabled his Son to ſhew 
ſo early, how eaſy an Attainment is the Knowledgeof 
the Languages, a Knowledge which ſome Men ſpend 
their Lives in cuttivating,. to the Neglect. of more 
9 valuable 
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valuable Studies, and which they ſeem to regard as 
the higheſt Perfection of human Nature. 

What Applauſes are due to an old \ge, waſted in 
a ſcrupulous Attention to particular Accents and 
Etymologies may appear, ſays his Father, by ſeeing 
how little Time is required to arrive at ſuch an Emi- 
nence in theſe Studies as many even of theſe vene- 
rable Doctors have not attained, for want of rational 
Methods and regular Application. 7 

This Cenſure is doubtleſs juſt, upon thoſe who 
ſpend too much of their Lives upon uſelefs Niceties, 
or who appear to labour without making any Pro- 
greſs ; but as the Knowledge of Languages is neceſ- 
ſary, and a minute Accuracy ſometimes requilite, 
they are by no means to be blamed, who, in Com- 
pliance with the particular Bent of their own Minds, 
make the Difficulties of dead Languages their 
chief Study, and arrive at Excellence proportionate 
to their Application, ſince it was to the Labour of 
ſuch Men that his Son was indebted for his own 
Learning. | N 

The firſt Languages which Barretier learned were 
the French, German, and Latin, which he was taught 
not in the common Way by a Multitude of Defini- 
tions, Rules and Exceptions, which fatigue the At- 
tention and burthen the Memory, without any Uſe 
proportionate to the Time which they require, and 
the Diſguſt which they create. The Method by 
which he was inſtructed was eaſy and expeditious, 
and therefore pleaſing. He learned them all in the 
lame Manner, and almoſt at the fame Time, by 
converſing in them indifferently with his Father. 

The other Languages of which he was Maſter, he 
learned by a Method yet more uncommon. The on] 
Book which lie made uſe of was the Bible, which 
his Father laid before him in the Language that he 
ten propoſed to learn, accompanied with a Tranſ- 
lation, being taught by Degrees the Inflections of 
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Nouns and Verbs. This Method, ſays his Father; 
made the Latin more familiar to him in his fourth 
Year than any other Language. 

When he was near the End of his ſixth Year, he 
entered upon the Study of the Old "Teſtament in its 
original Language, beginning with the Book of Ge. 
— to which his Father confined him for ſix Months: 
after which he read curſorily over the reſt of the Hif- 
torical Books, in which he found very little Difſi- 
culty, and then applied himſelf to the Study of the 
poetical Writers and the Prophets, which he read 
over ſo often, with ſo cloſe an Attention, and {6 
happy a Memory, that he could not only tranſlate 
them without a Moment's Heſitation into Latin or 
French, but turn with the fame Facility the Tranſla- 
tions into the original Language in his tenth Year, 

Growing at length weary of being confined to a 
Book which he could almoſt entirely repeat, he de- 
viated by ſtealth into other Studies, and, as his Tranſ- 
lation of Benjamin is a ſuſficient Evidence, he read 
a Multitude of Writers of various Kinds. In his 
twelfth year he applied more particularly to the Study 
of the Fathers, and Councils of the ſix firſt Centu- 
ries, and began to make a regular Collection of their 
Canons. He read every Author in the Original, 
having diſcovered ſo much Negligence or Ignorance 
in molt Tranſlations, that he paid no Regard to 
their Authority. 

Thus he continued his Studies, neither drawn 
aſide by Pleaſures nor diſcouraged by Difficulties. 
The greateſt Obſtacle to his Improvement was Want 
of Books, with which his narrow Fortune could not 
liberally ſupply him; ſo that he was obliged to bor- 
row the greateſt Part of thoſe when his Studies re- 
quired, and to return them which he had read them, 
without being able to contuit them occaſionally, or 
to recur to them when his Memory ſhould fail him. 
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It is obſervable, that neither his Diligence, unin- 
tormitted as it was, nor his Want of Books, a Want 
of which he was in the higheſt Degree ſenſible, ever 
produced in him that Aſperity, which a long and re- 
cluſe Life, without any Circumſtance of Diſquiet, 
frequently create. He was always gay, lively, and 
facetious, a Temper which contributed much to re- 
commend his Learning, and which ſome Students 
much ſuperior in Age would conſult their Eaſe, their 
Reputation, and their Intereſt by copying from him. 

In the Year 1735 he publiſhed Anti- Artemonius, 
fre Initiam Evangelii S. Foannis, adverſus Artemo- 
nium vindicatum, and attained ſuch a Degree of 
Reputation, that not only the Public, but Princes, 
who are commonly the laſt by whom Merit is diſ- 
tinguiſhed, began to intereft themſelves in his Suc- 
cels ; for the ſame Year the King of Pruſſia, who had 
heard of his early Advances in Literatute, on Account 
of a Scheme for diſcovering the Longitude, which 
had been ſent to the Royal Society of Berlin, and 
which was tranſmitted afterwards by him to Paris 
and London, engaged to take Care of his Fortune, 
having received further Proofs of his Abilities at his 
own Court, 

Mr. Barretier being promoted to the Cure of the 
Church of Stetin, was obliged to travel with his Son 
thither from Schwabach, through Leipic and Berlin, 
a Journey very agreeable to his Son, as it would fur- 
mih him with new Opportunities of improving his 
Knowledge, and extending his Acquaintance among 
Men of Letters. For this purpole they ſtaid ſome 
Time at Leipſic, and then travelled to Hall, where 
young Barretier ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his Con- 
verſation with the Profeſſors of the Univerſity, that 
they offered him his Degree of Doctor in Philoſo 
phy, a Dignity correſpondent to that of Maſter of 
Arts among us. Barretier drew up that Night ſome 
Poſitions inPhiloſophy and the Mathematicks, which 
L 2 he 
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he ſent immediately to the Preſs, and defended the 
next Day in a crowded Auditory, with ſo much Wit, 
Spirit, — of Thought, and Strength of Rea- 
ſon, chat the whole Univerſity was delighted and 
amazed: he was then admitted to his Degree, and 
attended by the whole Concourſe to his Lodgings, 
with Compliments and Acclamations. 

His Theſes or Philoſophical Poſitions, which he 
printed in compliance with the Practice of that Uni- 
verſity, ran through ſeveral Editions in a few Weeks, 
and no Teſtimony of Regard was wanting that could 
contribute to animate him in his Progreſs. 

When they arrived at Berlin, the King ordered 
him to be brought into his Prefence, and was ſomuch 
pleaſed with his Converſation, that he ſent for him al- 
moſtevery Day during his Stay at Berlin; and diverted 
himſelf with engaging him in Converſations upon a 
Multitude of Subjects, and in Diſputes with learned 
Men : on all which Occaſions he acquitted himſelf 
ſo happily, that the King formed the higheſt Ideas 
'of his Capacity and future Eminence. And think- 
ing, perhaps with Reaſon, that active Life was the 
nobleſt Sphere of a great Genius, he recommended 
to him the Study of Modern Hiftory, the Cuſtoms 
of Nations, and thoſe Parts of Learning that are 
of Uſe in public Tranſactions and civil Employments, 
. declaring that ſuch Abilities properly cultivated might 
exalt him, in ten Years, to be the greateſt Miniſter 
of State in Europe. Barretier, whether we attribute 
it to his Moderation or Inexperience, was not dazzled 
by the Proſpect of fuch high Promotion, but an- 
ſwered, that he was too much pleaſed with Science 
and Quiet, to leave them for ſuch inextricable Stu- 
dies, or ſuch harraſſing Fatigues. A Reſolution 6 
unpleaſing to the King, that his Father attributes to 
it the Delay of thoſe Favours which they had Hopes 
of receiving; the King having, as he obſerves, de- 
termined to employ him in the Miniſtry, 
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It is not impoſſible that paternal AﬀeCtion might 
ſuggeſt to Mr. Barretier ſome falſe Conceptions of 
the King's Deſigns; for he inſers from the Intro- 
duction of his Son to the young Princes, and the 
Careſſes which he received from them, that the King 
intended him for their Preceptor : a Scheme, ſays he, 
which ſome other Reſolution unhappily deſtroyed. 

Whatever was originally intended, and by what- 
ever Means theſe Intentions were fruſtrated, Barre- _ 
tier, aſter having been treated with the higheſt Re- 
gard by the whole Royal Family, was diſmiſſed with 
a Preſent of two hundred Crowns: and his Father, 
inſtead of being fixed at Stetin, was made Paſtor of 
the French Church at Hall; a Place more commo- - 
dious for Study, to which they retired ; Barretier 
being firſt admitted into the Royal Society at Berlin, 
pp by the King to the Univerhty at 

al 

At Hall he continued his Studies with his uſual 

Application and Succeſs, and either by his own Re- 
llections or the Perſuaſions of his Father, was pre- 
railed upon to give up his own Inclinations to thoſe 
of the King, and direct his Enquiries to thoſe Sub- 
jects that had been recommended by him. 
He continued to add new Acquiſitions to his Learn- 
ing, and to enereaſe his Reputation by new Performs 
ances, till in the Beginning of his nineteenth Y ear, 
his Health began to decline; and his Indiſpoſition, 
which being not alarming or violent, was perhaps 
not at firſt ſufficiently regarded, increaſed by flow 
Degrees foreighteen Months, during which he ſpent 
Days among his Books, and neither neglected his 
Studies, nor left his Gaiety, till his Diſtemper, ten 
Days before his Death, deprived him of the Uſe of 
his Limbs ; he then prepared himſelf for his End, 
without Fear or Emotion, and on the 5th of Oober 
1740, reſigned his Soul into the Hands of his Sa- 
ider, with Confidence and Tranquility. 
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Hemas Sydenham was born in the Year 1624, at 
IWinferd Eagle in Dorſetſhire, where his Father, 
William Sydenham, Eſq. had a large Fortune. Under 
whoſe Care he was educated, or in what Manner he 
paſſed his Childhood, whether he made any carly 
Diſcoveries of a Genius peculiarly adapted to the 
Study of Nature, or gave any Preſages of his future 
Eminence in Medicine, no Information is to be ob- 
tained. We muſt therefore repreſs that Curioſity 
which would naturally incline us to watch the firſt 
Attempts of ſo vigorous a Mind, to perſue it in its 
childiſh Enquiries, and ſee it ſtruggling with ruſtick 
Prejudices, — on trifling Occaſions the Shac- 
Kles of Credulity, and giving Proofs in its caſual Ex- 
curſions, that it was formed to ſhake off the Yoke 
of Preſcription, and diſpel the Phantoms of Hypo- 
theſis. | 

That the Strength of Sydenham's Underſtanding, 
the Accuracy of his Diſcernment, and Ardour of 
his Curioſity might have been remarked from his In- 
fancy by a diligent Obſerver, there is no Reaſon to 
doubt. For there is no Inſtance of any Man 
whoſe Hiſtory has been minutely related, that did 
not in every Part of Life diſcover the fame Propor- 
tion of intellectual Vigour ; but it has been the Lot 
of the greateſt Pact of thoie who have excelled in 
Science, to be known only by their own Writings, 
and to have left behind them no Remembrance of 
their domeſtick Life, or private Tranſactions, 0 
. | : only 
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only ſuch Memorials of particular Paſſages as are, on 
certain Occaſions, neceſſarily recorded in public Re- 
iſters. 

: From theſe it is diſcovered, that at the Age of 
Eightcen, in 1642, he commenced a Commoner 
of Magdalen- Hall in Oxford, where it is not proba- 
ble that he continued long; for he informs us him- 
ſelf, that he was with-held from the Univerſity by 
the Commencement of the War; nor is it known 
in what State of Life he engaged, or where he re- 
ſided during that long Series of public Commo- 
tion. It is indeed -reported, that he had a Com- 
miſſion in the King's Army, but no particular Ac- 
count is given of his military Conducl ; nor are 
we told what Rank he obtained when he entered in- 
to the Army, or when, or on what Occaſion he re- 
tired from it. 

It is, however, certain, that if ever he took up- 
on him the Profeſſion of Arms, he ſpent but few 
Years in the Camp; for in 1648 he obtained at 
Oxford the Degree of Bachelor of Phyſic, for 
which, as ſome medicinal Knowledge is neceſſary, it 
may be imagined that he ſpent ſome Time in qua- 
liſying himſelf. | | 

His Application to the Study of Phyſic was, as 
he himſelf relates, produced by an accidental Ac- 
quaintance with Dr, Cox, a Phyſician eminent at 
that Time in Londan, who in ſome Sickneſs pre- 
{cribed to his Brother, and attending him frequently 
on that Occation, enquired of him what Profeſſion 
be deligned to follow, The young Man anſwering 
that he was undetermined, the Doctor recommend- 
ed Phyſic to him ; on what Account, or with what 
Arguments, it is not related; but his Perſuaſions 
were ſo ettcEtual, that Sydenham determined to follow 
his Advice, and retired to Oxford for Leiſure aud 
Opportunity to perſue his Studies. 
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It is evident that this Converſation muſt have hay. 
pened before his Promotion to any Degree in Phy. 
fic, becauſe he himſelf fixes it in the Interval of his 
Abſence from the Univerſity; a Circumſtance which 
will enable us to conſute many falſe Reports relating 
to Dr. Syyennam, which have been confidently incul- 
cated, aid implicidy believed. 

It is the general Opinion, that he was made 2 
Phyſician by Accident and Neceſlity ; and Sir Richard 
Blackmore reports in plain Terms *, that he engaged 
in Practice without any preparatory Study, or previ- 
ous Knowledge, of the medicinal Sciences; and af- 
firms, that when he was conſulted by him what Books 
he ſhould read to qualify him for the ſome Proſeſ- 
fion he recommended Don Quixote. | 

That he recommended Don Puixote to Blackmore, 
we are not allowed to doubt ; but the Relater is 
hindered by that Self-love which dazzles all Man- 
kind from diſcovering, that he might intend a Satire 
very different from a general Cenſure of all the an- 
tient and modern Writers on Medicine, fince he 
might perhaps mean either ſeriouſly, or in Jeſt, to 
inſinuate, that Blackmore' was not adapted by Na- 
ture to the Study of Pliyſic; and that, whether he 
ſhould read Cervantes or Fippicrates, he would te 
equally unqualified for Practice, and equally unſuc- 
ceſsful in it. | 

Whatſoever was his Meaning, nothing is more 
evident, than tat it was a tranſient Sally of an Ima- 
gination warmed with Gaiety, or the negligent Et- 
fuſion of a Mind intent on ſome other Employment, 
and in Haſte to diſmiſs a troubleſome Intruder; for 
it is certain that Sydenham did not think it impoſlible 
to write uſefully on Medicine, becauſe he has him- 
ſelf written upon it; and it is not probable that he 
Carried his Vanity ſo far, as to imagine that no Man 


® Preface to his Treatiſe on the Small- Pox, 


had 
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had ever acquired the ſame Qualification beſides 
himſelf. He could not but know that he rather 
reſtored than invented molt of his Principles, and 
therefore could not but acknowledge the Value of 
thoſe Writers whoſe Doctrines he adopted and en- 
forced. 

That he engaged in the Practice of Phyſie wich- 
out any Acqu2intance with the Theory, or Know- 
Jedge of Opinions or Frecepts of former Writers, 
is undonbtedly falſe ; for he declares, that after be 
had. in purſuance of bis Converſation with Dr. 
Cox, determined upoit the Profeſſion of Phyſie, he 
297 e bt ſel/ {+ earneſt to t, and ſpent ſeveral 
Yo: in the Uuiverſity, (aliquot annos in acade- 
n..ca naizitra,] belore he began to practiſe in Lan- 
don. | 

Nor was he ſatisſied with the Opportunities of 
Knowledge which Oxf9rd afforded, but travelled to 
Alotpellivr, as Deſault relates *, in queſt of farther 
Intormation ;  Afontpe/her being at that Time the 
moſt celebrated School of Phyſick: So far was 
$y1-nham from any Contempt of academical Iyſti- 
tutions, and fo far ſrom thinking it reaſonable to 
learn Phyſic by Experiments alone, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be made at the Hazard of Life. 

What can be demanded beyond this by the moſt 
zealous Advocate for regular Education? What can 
be expected from the moſt cautious and moſt in- 
duſtrious Student, than that he ſhould dedicate ſe- 
veral Years to the Rudiments of his Art, and tra- 
vel for further Inſtructions from one Univerſity to 
another? 

It is likewiſe a common Opinion, that Sydenham 
was thirty Years old before he formed his Reſolu— 
tion of {ſtudying Phyſic, for which I can diſcover no 
other Foundation than one Expreſſion in his Dedica- 
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tion to Dr. Mapleteft, which ſeems to have given 
rile to it by a groſs Miſinterpretation; for he only 


obſerves, that from his Converſation with Dr. Cx 
to the Publication of that Treatiſe thirty Years had 
intervened. 4 


Whatever may have produced this Notion, or 


how long ſoever it may have prevailed, it is now 
proved beyond Controverſy to be falſe, fince it ap- 


pears that Sydenham, having been for ſome Time ab- 


fent from the Univerſity, returned to it in order to 


perſue his phyſical Enquiries before he was twenty— 
Jour Years old; for in 1648 he was admitted to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Phy fic. 

That ſuch Reports ſhould be confidently ſpread, 
even among the Cotemporaries of the Author to 
whom they relate, and obtain in a few Years ſuch 
Credit as to require a regular Confutation ; that 
it ſhould be imagined that the greateſt Phyſician of 
the Age arrived at ſo high a Degree of Skill, with- 


out any Aſſiſtance from his Predeceſſors; and that a 
Nan, eminent for Integrity, practiſed Medicine by 
Chance, and grew wiſe only by Murder, is not to be 


conſidered without Aſtoniſhment. 
But if it be on the other Part remembered, how 
much this Opinion favours the Lazineſs of ſome, 


and the Pride of others; how readily ſome Men 


confide in natural Sagacity, and how willingly mot: 
would ſpare themſelves the Labour of accurate Read- 
ing and tedious Enquiry, it will be eaſily diſcovered 


how much the Intereſt of Multitudes was engaged 


in the Production and Continuance of this Opinion, 
and how cheaply thoſe of whom it was known, that 
they practiſed Phylic before they ſtudied it, might 
fatisfy themſelves and others with the Example of the 


. Hllnftrious Sydenham. 


It is therefore in an uncommon Degree uſctul to 
publiſh a true Account of this memorable Man, 
chat Pride, Temerity, and Idleneſs may be deprive! 

C: 
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of that Patronage which they have enjoyed too long 3 
that Life may be ſecured from the dangerous Expe- 
riments of the Ignorant and Preſumptuous; and that 
thoſe who ſhall hereafter aſſume the important Pro- 
vince of ſuperintending the Health of others, may 
learn from this great Maſter of the Art, that the on» 
ly Means of arriving at Eminence and Succeſs ar 
Labour and Study. s 
From theſe falſe Reports it is probable that an- 
other aroſe, to which, though it cannot be with equal 
Certainty confuted, it does not appear that entire 
Credit ought to be given, The Acquiſition of a 
Latin Stile did not ſeem conſiſtent with the Manner 
of Life imputed to him; nor was it probable, that 
he who had ſo diligently cultivated the ornamental 
Parts of general Literature, would have neglected 
the eſſential Studies of his own Profeſſion. Thoſe 
therefore who were determined, at whatever Price, 
to retain him in their own Party, and repreſent him 
equally ignorant and daring with themſelves, denied 
him the Credit of writing his own Works in the 
Language in which they were publiſhed, and aſſert- 
ed, but without Proof, that they were compoled by 
him in Engliſb, and tranſlated into Latin by Dr. Ma- 
pietoft. 
Whether Dr. Mapletoſt lived and was familiar 
with him during the whole Time in which theſe 
leveral 'Treatifes were printed, Treatiſes written on 
particular Occaſions, and printed at Periods con- 
liderably diſtant from each other, we have had no 
Opportunity of enquiring, and therefore cannot de- 
monſtrate the Falſhood of this Report: But if it be 
conſidered how unlikely it is that any Man ſhould 
engage in a Work ſo laborious and ſo little neceffary, 
only to advance the Reputation of another, or that 
he ſhould have Leiſure to continue the ſame Office 
upon al} following Occaſions; if it be remembered 
how _ ſuch literary Combinations are _— 
ce 5 
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ed, and how ſoon they are fo; he greateſt Part dif. 
ſolved, there will appear nor n for not allow. 
ing Dr. Syuenham the Laurel of Eloge as well ag 
Phyſic *. 

It is obſervable. that his Proce/ſus duenne, pubs 
liſhed after his Death, diſcovers alone more Sill in 
the Latin Language than is commonly aſcribed to 
him ; and it ſurely will not be ſuſpected, that the 
Ofkcioufneſs of his Friend was continued aſter his 
Death, or that he procured the Book to be tranſlated, 
only that, by leaving it behind him, he might ſecure 
his Claim to his other Writings. 

It is aſſerted by Sir Hans Sloane, that Dr. Syden- 
ham, with whom he was familiarly acquainted, was 
particularly verſed in the Writings of the great Ronan 
Orator and Philoſopher ; and there is evidently ſuck 
a Luxuriance in his Stile, as may diſcover the Au- 
thor which gave him moi! Fleature, and moſt en- 
gaged his Imitation. 

About the ſame Time that he became Bachelor 
of Phylic, he obtained, by the Intereſt of a Relation, 


a Fellowſhip of Ai Souls College, having ſubmitted 


by the Subſcription required to the Authority ot the 
Viſitors appointed by the Parliament, upon what 
Principles, or how conſiſtent with his former Con: 
duct, it is now impoſſible to diſcover, 

When he thought himſelf qualified for Practice, 
he fixed his Reſidence in Lum ler, became Doctor 
of Phyſic at Cambridge, received a Licence from the 


Since the foregoing was written we have ſeen Mr. Ward's Lives 
of the Profeſſors of Gre/vanm College : who, in the Lite of Dr. Ae. 
ef; lays, that in 1676, Dr. Sydeni am pabiiſhei his 05ſec wationes - 
dice circa morborum arutorum hiflorium & cvratianem, winch he dedi- 
cated to Dr. Map/ctoft, who at the Defire of the Author had trank 
ted them into Latin; and that the other Pieces of that excellent PH. 
ſician were tranilated into that Language by Mr, Ciltzrt Favers of 
Trinity College Cambridge, 'a Student in Phyfic and Friend to Dr. Aa. 
pletoft. But as Mr. Ward, like others, neglects is bring any Prot of 
his Anlertion, the Queſtion cannot fairly be decided by his Authont, 
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College of Phylicians, and lived in the firſt Degree 
of Keputation, and the greateſt Affluence of Prac- 
tice, for many Veats, without any other Enemies 
than thoſe which he raiſed by the ſuperior Merit of 
his Conduct, the brighter Luſtre of his Abilities, or 
his Improvements ot his Science, and his Con- 
tempt of pernicious Methods twpported only by Au- 
thority in Oppoſition to found Reaſon and indubita- 
ble Experience. Theſe Men are mdebted to him for 
concealing their Names, when he records their Ma- 
lice, ſince they have thereby eſcaped the Contempt 
and Deteſtation ot Poſterity. 

t is a melancholy Reflection, that they who have 
obtained the higheſt Reputation, by preſerving or re- 
ſloring the Health of others, have often been hurried 
away beſore the natural Decline of Life, or have 
paſſed many of their Years under the 'Torments of 
thoſe Diſtempers which they profeſs to relieve. In 
this Number was Sydenham, whoſe Health began to 
fail in the 52d Year of his Age, by the frequent At- 
tacks of the Gout, to which he was ſubject for a 
great Part of his Life, and which was afterwards ac- 
companied with the Stone in the Kidneys, and, its 
natural Conſequence, bloody Urine. 

Iheſe were Diſtempers which even the Art of Sy- 
denbam could only palliate, without Hope of a per- 
iect Cure, but which, if he has not been able by his 
Precepts to inſtruct us to remove, he has, at leaſt, 
by his Example, taught us to bear; for he never be- 
traved any indecent Impatience, or unmanly Dejee- 
tion, under his 'Torments, but ſupported himſelf by 
the Reflections of Philoſophy, and the Conſolations 
of Religion, and in every Pad of Eaſe applied 
himſelf to the Aſſiſtance of others with his uſual 
Aſſiduity. 

After a Life thus uſeſully employed, he died at his 
Houſe in Pall Mall, on the 29th of December 1689, 

and 
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and was buried in the Iſle, near the South Door, of 


the Church of St. Fames's in Meſiminſter. 


What was his Character, as a Phyſician, appears 
from the Treatiſes which he has left, which it is not 
neceſſary to epitomiſe or tranſcribe; and from them 
it may likewiſe be collected, that his Skill in Phyſic 
was not his higheſt Excellence; that his whole Cha. 
rater was amiable ; that his chief View was the 
Benefit of Mankind, and the chief Motive of his 
Actions the Will of God, whom he mentions with 
Reverence, well becoming the moſt enlightened and 
moſt penetrating Mind. He was benevolent, candid, 
aud communicative, ſincere and religious; Quali- 


ties, which it were happy if they could copy from 


bim, who emulate his Knowledge, and imitate his 
Methods, 


THE 
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SR FRANCIS DRA KE. 


F RANCTS DRA XE was the Son of a Cler- 
gyman in Devoenſtire, who being inclined to the 
Doctrine of the Proteſtants, at that Time much op- 
poſed by Henry VIII. was obliged to fly from bis 
Place of Reſidence into Kent, for Reſuge from the 
Perſecution raiſed againſt him, and thoſe of the ſame 
Opinion, by the Law of the Sixth Articles. . 

How long he lived there, or how he was ſupport- 
ed, was not known, nor have we any Account ot 
the firlt Years of Sir Francis Drake's Life, of any 
Diſpoſition to Hazards and Adventures which might 
have been diſcovered in his Childhood, or of the 
Education which qualified him for ſuch wonderful 
Attempts, 

We are only informed, that he was put Apprentice 
by his Father to the Maſter of a ſmall Veſſel that 
traded to France and the Low Countries, under whom 
he probably. learned the Rudiments of Navigation, 
and familiarifed himſelf to the Dangers and Hard- 
ſhips of the Sea. 

But how ſe Opportunities ſoever he might have 
in this Part of his Life for the Exerciſe of his Cou- 
lage, he gave ſo many Provts of his Diligerice and 
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Fidelity, that his Maſter dying unmarried left him 
his little Veſſel in Reward of his Services; a Circum. 
ſtance that deſerves to be remembered, not only as 
it may illuſtrate the private Character of this brave 
Man, but as it may hint to all thoſe who may 
hereafter propoſe his Conduct for their Imitation, 
That Virtue is the ſureſt Foundation both of Repu- 
tation and Fortune, and that the Griſt Step to Great- 
nels is to be honeſt. 

If it were not improper to dwell longer on an 
Incident at the firſt View fo inconſiderable, it might 
be added, That it deferves the Reflection of thoſe, 
who, when they are engaged in Affairs not adequate 
to their Abilities, paſs them over with a contemp- 
tuous Neglect, and while they amuſe themſelves 
with chimerical Schemes, and Plans of future Un- 
dertakings, ſuffer every Opportunity of ſmaller Ad- 
vantage to flip away as unworthy their Reyard, 
They may learn from the Example of Drake, that 
Diligence in Employments of lets Conſequence is 
the moſt ſucceſsful Introduction to greater Enter- 
Prizes. | 

After having followed for ſome Time his Maſter's 
Profeſſion, he grew weary of {9 narrow a Province, 
and having ſold his little Veſſel, ventured his Eſſects 
in the new Trade to the Ve- Indies, which having 
not been long diſcovered, and very little frequented 
by the Engliſb till that Time, were conceived fo 
much to abound in Wealth, that no Voyage thither 
could fail of being recompenſed by great Advan- 
tages. Nothing was talked of among the mercan- 
tile or adventurous Part of Mankind, but the Beau- 
ty and Riches of this new World. Freſh Diſco- 
veries were frequently made, new Countries and Na- 
tions never heard of before were daily deſcribed, 
and it may eaſily be concluded that the Relaters did 
not diminiſh the Merit of their Attempts, by ſup— 
prefling or diminiſhing any Circumſtance that migiit 
; 2 produce 
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produce Wonder, or excite Curioſity. Nor was 
their Vanity only engaged in raiſing Admirers, but 
their Intereſt likewiſe in procuring Adventurers, who 
were indecd eaſily gained by the Hopes which natu- 
rally ariſe from new Proſpects, though through Ig- 
norance of the American Seas, and by the Malice of 
the Spaniards, who from the ſirſt Diſcovery of thoſe 
Countries conſidered every other Nation that at- 
tempted to follow them as Invaders of their Rights, 
the beſt concertzd Deſigns often miſcarried. 

Among thoſe who ſuffered moſt from the Span 
Injuſtice, was Capt. John Hawkins, who having been 
admitted by the Viceroy to traffic in the Bay of 
Mexico, was, contrary to the Stipulation then made 
between them, and in Violation of the Peace between 
Sdain and England, attacked without any Declara- 
tion of Hoſtiiities, and obliged, after an obſtinate 
tefiſtance, to retire with the Loſs of four Ships, and 
a great Number of his Men, who were either de- 
ſtroyed or carried into Slavery. 

In this Voyage Drake had adventured almoll all 
Ins Fortune, which he in vain endeavoured to xe- 
cover, both by his own private Intereſt, and by 
odtaining Letters from Queen Elizabeth ; for the 
Spauiards, deaf to. all Remonſtrances, either vindi- 
cated the Injuſtice of the Viceroy, or at leaſt forbore 
io redreſs it, 

Drake thus oppreſſed and impoveriſhed, retained 
at lealt his Courage and his Induſtry, that ardent 
Spirit that prompted him to Adventures, and that 
indefatigable Patience that enabled him to ſurmount 
Difficulties. He did not fit down idly to lament 
Misſortunes which Heaven had put it in his Power 
to remedy, or to repine at Porerty while the Wealth 
ot his Enemies was to be gained, But having made 
two Voyages to America for the Sake of gaining In- 
'e!]igence of the State of the Spaniſh Settlements, 
and acquaintel himfelf with the Seas and Coaſts, 
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he determined on a third Expedition of more Im- 
portance, by which the Spaniards ſhould find how 
imprudent they always act, who injure and inſult a 
brave Man. 

On the 24th of May, 1572, Francis Drake et 
fail from Plymouth in the Paſcha of ſeventy Tons, 
accompanied by the Swan of twenty-five Tons, 
commanded by his Brother Zohn Drake, having iu 
both the Veſſels ſeventy-three Men and Boys, with 
a Year's Proviſion, and ſuch Artillery and Ammu- 
nition as was neceſſary for his Undertaking, which, 
however incredible it may appear to ſuch as conſider 
rather his Force than his Fortitude, was no leſs than 
to make Repriſals upon the molt powerful Nation in 
the World. 

The Wind continuing favourable they entered 

une 29, between Gaudelupe and Dominica, and on 

uly bth, ſaw the High-land of Santa Martha; then 
continuing their Courſe, after having been becalmed 
for ſome Time, they arrived at Port Pheaſant, ſo 
named by Drake in a former Voyage, to the Eaſt ot 
Nombre de Dios. Here he propoſed to build his Pin- 
naces, which he had brought in Pieces ready ſramed 
from Plymouth, and was going aſhore with a few 
Men unarmed, but diſcovering a Smoke at a Dil- 
tance, ordered the other Boat to follow him with 4 
greater Force, 

'Then marching towards the Fire, which was in 
the Top of a high Tree, he found a Plate of Leal 
nailed to another Tree, with an Inſcription engrave( 
upon it by one Garret, an Engliſhman, who had leit 
that Flace but five Days before, and had taken this 
Method of informing him that the Spaniards had been 


advertiſed of his Intention to anchor at that Place, 


and that it therefore would be prudent to make 
very ſhort Stay there. 
But Drake knowing how convenient this Place 


was for his Deſigns, and conſidering that the Hazard 
an 
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-nd Waſte of Time, which could not be avoided in 
ſeeking another Station, was equivalent to any other 
Danger which was to be apprehended from the 
Spaniards, determined to follow his firſt Reſolution; 
only, for his greater Security, he ordered a kind of 
Paliſade, or Fortification, to be made, by felling 
large Trees, and laying the Trunks and Branches ore 
upon another by the Side of the River. 

On July 20, having built their Pinnaces, and 
being joined by one Capt. Rauſe, who happened to 
touch at the ſame Place with a Bark of fifty Men, 
they ſet ſail towards Nombre de Dios, and taking two 
Frigates at the Iſland of Pines, were informed by 
the Negros which they found in them, that the In- 
habitants of that Place were in Expectation of ſome 
Soldiers, which the Governor of Panama had pro- 
miſed, to defend them from the Symerons, or fugi- 
tive Negroes, who having eſcaped from the 'Tyranny 
of their Maſters in great Numbers, had ſettled 
themſelves under two Kings, or Leaders, on each 
Side of the Way between Nombre de Dios and Pa- 
nama, and not only aſſerted their natural Right to 
Liberty and Independence, but endeavoured to re- 
venge the Cruelties they had ſuffered, and had lately 
put the Inhabitants of Nombre de Dios into the ut- 
mo!t Conſternation. 

Thoſe Negroes the Captain ſet on Shore on the 
main Land, fo that they might, by joining the Sy- 
merons, recover their Liberty, or at leaſt might not 
have it in their Power to give the People of Nombre 
de Dios any ſpeedy Information of his Intention to 
invade them. 

Then ſelecting fifty-three Men from his own Com- 
pany, and twenty from the Crew of his new Aſſo- 
date Captain Rauſe, he embarked with them in his 
Pinnaces, and ſet fail for Nembre de Dios. 

On Ju the 2Bth, at Night, he approached the 
Town undiſcovered, and dropt his Anchors under 
M 2 the 
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the Shore, intending, after his Men were refreſhed, 
to begin the Attack; but finding that they were ter- 
rifying each other with formidable Accounts of the 
Strength of the Place, and the Multitude of the In- 
habitants, he determined to hinder the Panic from 
ſpreading farther, by leading them immediately to 


Action; and therefore ordering them to their Oars, 


he landed without any Oppoſition, there being only 
one Gunner upon the Bay, though it was ſecured 
with fix Braſs Cannons of the largeſt Size ready 
mounted, But the Gunner, while they were throw- 
ing the Cannons from their Carriages, alarmed the 
Town, as they ſoon diſcovered by the Bell, the 


Drums, and the Noiſe of the People. 


Drake leaving twelve Men to guard the Pinnaces, 
marched round the Town with no great Oppoſition, 
the Men being more hurt by treading on the Weapons 
left on the Ground by the flying Enemy, than by the 
Reſiſtance which they encountered, 

At length having taken ſome of the Spaniards, 
Drake commanded them to ſhew him the Governor's 


Houſe, where the Mules that bring the Silver from 


Panama were unloaded ; there they found the Door 
open, and entering the Room where the Silver was 
depoſited, tound it heaped up in Bars in ſuch Quan- 
tities as almoſt exceeded Belief, the Pile being, they 
conjectured, ſeventy Feet in Length, ten in Breadth, 
and twelve in Height, each Bar weighing between 
thirty and forty-five Pounds. 

It is eaſy to imagine that at the Sight of this 
"Treaſure, nothing was thought on by the Englih, 
but by what Means they might beſt convey it to their 
Boats z and doubtleſs it was not eaſy for Drabe, 
who, confidering their Diſtance from the Shore, 


and the Number of their Enemies, was afraid cet 


being intercepted in his Retreat, to hinder his Men 
from encumbering themſelves with ſo much 5S1)vcr 
as might have retarded their March, and obſtructed 
| 110 
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the Uſe of their Weapons; however, by promiſing 
to lead them to the King's Treaſure-houſe, where 
there was Gold and Jewels to a far greater Value, 
and where the Treaſure was not only more portable, 
but nearer the Coaſt, he perſuaded them to follow 
him, and rejoin the main Body of his Men, then 
drawn up under the Command of his Brother in the 
Market-place. 

Here he found his little Troop much diſcouraged 
by the Imagination, that if they ſtayed any longer 
the Enemy would gain Poſſeſſion of their Pinnaces 
and that they ſhould then, without any Means of 
Safety, be left to ſtand alone againſt. the whole 
Power of that Country; Drake, not indeed eaſily 
terrified, but ſufficiently cautious, ſent to the Coait 
to enquire the "ruth, and fee if the ſame Terror 
had taken Poſſeſſion of the Men whom he had left to 
guard his Boats; but finding no Foundation for 
theſe dreadful Apprchenſions, he perſiſted in his firſt 
Deſign, and led the Troop forward to the 'Treafure- 
houſe. In their Way there fell a violent Shower 
of Rain, which wet ſome of theic Bow -ſtrings, and 
extinguiſhed many of their Matches; a Misfortune 
which might ſoon have been repaired, and which 
perhaps the Enemy might ſuffer in common with 
them, but which however on this Occaſion very 
much embarrafſed them, as the Delay produced by 
it repreſſed that Ardour which ſometimes is only 
to be kept up by continual Action, and gave Time 
to the Timorous and Slothſul to ſpread their Inſinua- 
tions, and propagate their Cowardice. Some, whoſe 
Fear was their predominant Paſſion, were ccntinual- 
ly magnifying the Numbers and Courage of their 
Lnemies, and repreſented whole Nations as ready 
to ruſh upon them ; others, whoſe Avarice mingled 
with their Concern for their own Safety, were more 
Lulicitous to preſerve what they had already gained, 
than to acquire more; and others, brave in them- 
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ſelves, and reſolute, began to doubt of Succeſs in an 
Undertaking in which they were aſſociated with ſuch 
cowardly Companions. So that ſcarcely any Man 
appeared to proceed in the Enterprize with that 
Spirit and Alacrity which could give Drake a Pro- 
ſpect of Succeſs. 

— This he perceived, and with ſome Emotion told 
them, that if, after having had the chief Treaſute 
of the World within their Reach, they ſhould go 
home and languiſh in Poverty, they could blame 
nothing but their own Cowardice; thet he had per- 
formed his Part, and was ſtill deſirous to lead them 
on to Riches and to Honour, 

Then finding that either Shame or Conviction 
made them willing to follow him, he ordered the 
Treaſure: houſe to be forced, and commanding his 
Brother, and Oxenham of Plymouth, a Man known 
afterwards for his bold Adventures in the fame Pants, 
to take Charge of the Treaſure, he commanded the 
other Body to follow him to the Market place, that 
he might be ready to oppoſe any ſcattered Troops of 
the Spaniardi, and hinder them from uniting into 
one Body, 

But as he ſtepped forward, his Strength failed him 
on a ſudden, and he fel] down ſpeechleſs, "Then it 
was that his Companions perceived a Wound in his 
Leg, which he had received in the firſt Encounter, 
but hitherto concealed, leſt his Men, eafily diſcou— 
raged, ſhould make their Concern for his Lite a 
. Pretence for returning to their Boats. Such had 
been his Loſs of Blood, as was diſcovered upon 
nearer Obſervation, that it had filled the Prints 
of his Footſteps, and it appeared ſcarce credi- 
ble that after ſuch Effuſion of Blood Life ſhould re- 
main. 

The Braveſt were now willing to retire: neither 
the Deſire of Honour nor of Riches was thought 
enough to prevail in any Man over his Regard i 
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his Leader. Drake, whom Cordials had now re- 
fiored to his Speech, was the only Man who could 
not be prevailed on to leave the Enterprize unfiniſhed, 
It was to no Purpoſe that they adviſed him to ſub- 
mit to go on board to have his Wound dreſſed, 
and promiſed to return with him and complete their 
Deſign; he well knew how impracticable it was to re- 
gain the Opportunity when it was once loſt, and 
could eaſily foreſee that a Reſpite, of but a few 
Hours, would enable the Spaniards to recover from 
their Conſternation, to aflemble their Forces, retit 
their Batteries, and remove their Treaſure. What 
he had undergone ſo much Danger to obtain was 
now in his Hands, and the Thoughts of leaving 
it untouched was too mortiſying to be patiently 
born. 

However, as there was little Time for Conſulta- 
tion, and the fame Danger attended their Stay in 
that Perplexity and Confuſion, at their Return, 
they bound up his Wound with his Scarf, and 
partly by Force, partly by Entreaty, carried him to 
the Boats, in which they all embarked by Break of 
Day. 1 : 

Then taking with them, out of the Harbour, a 
Ship loaded with Wines, they went to the Ba/ti- 
mentes, an Iſland about a League from the Town, 
where they ſtaid two Days to repoſe the wound- 
ed Men, and to regale themſelves with the Fruits 
_ grew 1n great Plenty in the Gardens of that 

and. 

During their Stay here there came over from the 
main Land a Spaniſh Gentleman, ſent by the Go- 
vernor with Inſtructions to enquire whether the 
Captain was that Drake who had been before on 
their Coaſt, whether the Arrows with which many 
of their Men were wounded were not poiſoned, and 
whether they wanted Proviſions or other Neceſſaries. 
The Meſſenger likewiſe extolled their Courage with 
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the higheſt Encomiums, and expreſſed his Admita- 
tion of their daring Undertaking. Drake, though 
he knew the Civilities of an Enemy are always to be 
ſuſpected, and that the Meſſenger, amidſt all his 
Profeſſions of Regard, was no other than a Spy, 
yet knowing that he had nothing to apprehend, 
treated him with the higheſt Honours that his Con- 
dition admitted of. In anſwer to his Enquiries, he 
aſſured him that he was the ſame Drake with whoſe 
CharaCter they were before acquainted, that he was 
a rigid Obſerver of the Laws of War, and never 
permitted his Arrows to be poiſoned ; he then dil. 
miſſed him with conſiderable Preſents, and told 
him that, tnough he had unfortunately failed in 
this Attempt, he would never deſiſt from his De- 
ſign, till he had ſhared with Spain the Treaſures of 
America. | 
They then reſolved to return ꝛ the Iſle of Pine, 
where they had left their Ships, and conſult about 
the Meaſures they were now to take, and having 
arrived, Auguſt 1, at their former Station, they dil- 
miſſed Captain Rauſe, who judging it unſaſe to ſtay 
any longer on the Coaſt, deſired to be no longer en- 
gaged in their Deſigns, 
ut Drake, not to be diſcouraged from his Pur- 
poſe by a ſingle Diſappointment, after having en- 
quired of a Negro, whom he took aboard at Nombre 
de Dios, the moſt wealthy Settlements, and weakelt 
Parts of the Coaſt, reſolved to attack Carthagena; 
and ſetting ſail without Loſs of Time, came to an- 


chor, Augu/t 13, between Chareſba and St. Bar- 
nard's, two Iſlands at a little Diſtance from the Har- 
-bour of Carthagena; then paſſing with his Boats 
round the Iſland he entered the Harbour, and in 


the Mouth of it found a Frigate with only an old 


Man in it, who voluntarily informed them, that 


about an Hour before a Pinnace had paſſed by with 
Sails and Oars, and all the Appearance of Expedi- 
| tion 
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tion and Importance: that as ſhe paſſed, the Crew 
on board her bid them take Care of themſelves ; and 
that as ſoon as ſhe touched the Shore, they heard 
the Noiſe of Cannon fired as a Warning, and faw 
the Shipping in the Port drawn up under the Guns 
of the Caſtle. 

The Captain, who had himſelf heard the Diſ- 
charge of the Artillery, was ſoon convinced that he 
was diſcovered, and that therefore nothing could be 
attempted with any Probability of Succeſs. He 
therefore contented himſelf with taking a Ship of 
Seville, of two hundred and forty Tons, which the 
\elater of this Voyage mentions as a very large Ship, 
and two ſmall Frigates, in which he found Letters of 
Advice from Nombre de Dios, intended to alarm that 
Part of the Coaſt. | | 

Drake now finding his Pinnaces of great Uſe, 
and not having a ſufſicient Number of Sailors for 
all his Veſſels, was deſirous of deſtroying one of his 
Ships, that his Pinnaces might be better manned : 
This, neceſſary as it was, could not eaſily be done 
without diſguſting. his Company, who having made 
ſeveral profperous Voyages in that Veſſel, would be 


unwilling to have it deſtroyed. Drake well knew 


that nothing but the Love of their Leaders could 
animate his Followers to' encounter ſuch Hardſhips 
as he was about to expoſe them to, and therefore 
rather choſe to bring his Deſigns to paſs by Artifice 
than Authority, He ſent for the Carpenter of the 
Stan, took him into his Cabbin, and having firſt 
engaged him to Secrecy, ordered him in the middle 
ol the Night to go down into the Well of the Ship, 
and bore three Holes through' the Bottom, laying 
lomething againſt them that might, hinder the Bub- 


bling of the Water from being heard. To this, the 


Carpenter, after ſome Expoſtulation, conſented, and 
the next Night performed his Promiſe. " 
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In the Morning, Augiſt 15, Drake going ou 
with his Pinnace a-fiſhing rowed up to the Star, 
and having invited his Brother to partake of hi; 
Diverſion, enquired, with a negligent Air, why 
their Bark was ſo deep in the Water; upon which 
the Steward going down, returned immediately with 
an Account that the Ship was leaky, and in Danger 
of ſinking in a little Time. They had Recourſe 
immediately to the Pump, but having laboured till 
three in the Afternoon, and gained very little upon 
the Water, they willingly, according to Drake's Ad. 
vice, ſet the Veſſel on Fire, and went on Board the 
Pinnaces. | 

Finding it now neceſſary to lie concealed for ſome 
Time, till the Spaniards ſhould forget their Danger 
and remit their Vigilance, they ſet fail for the Sound 
of Darien, and without approaching the Coaſt, 
that their Courſe might not be obſerved, they ar- 
rived there in ſix Days. | 
This being a convenient Place for their Recep- 
tion, both on Account of Privacy, as it was out of 
the Road of all Trade, and as it was well ſupplied 
with Wood, Water, wild Fowl, Hogs, Deer, and 
all Kinds of Proviſions, he ſtayed here 15 Days to 
clean his Veſſels, and refreſh his Men, who worked 


interchangeably, on one Day the one half, and on 


the next the other. 
On the fifth Day of September, Drake left his 
Brother with the Ship at Darien, and ſet out with 
two Pinnaces, towards the Rio Grande, which it 
reached in three Days, and on the ninth were di- 
covered by a Spaniard from the Bank, who believing 
them to be his Countrymen, made a Signal to 
them to come on Shore, with which they very rea- 
dily complied ; but he ſoon finding his Miſtake aban- 
doned his Plantation, where they found great Plenty 
of Proviſions, with which having laden their Ve- 
fects, they departed. So great was the Query ot | 
4 5 
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Proviſions which they amaſſed here and in other 
Places, that in different Parts of the Coaſt they 
built ſour Magazines or Storehouſes, which they 
filled with Neceſlaries for the Proſecution of their 
Voyage. "Theſe they placed at ſuch a Diſtance from 
each other, that the Enemy, if he ſhould ſurpriſe 
one, might yet not diſcover the reſt, 

In the mean Time, his Brother, Captain John 
Drake, went, according to the Inſtructions that had 
been left him, in ſearch of the Symerons or fugitive 
Negroes, from whole Aſſiſtance alone they had now 
any Proſpect of a ſucceſsful Voyage; and touching 
upon the main Land, by means of the Negro 
whom they had taken from Nombre de Dios, en- 
gaged two of them to come on Board his Pinnance, 
leaving two of their own Men as Hoſtages for their 
returning. Theſe Men, having aſſured Drake of 
the Affection of their Nation, appointed an Inter- 
view between him and their Leaders. So leaving 
Port Plenty, in the Iſle of Pines, ſo named by the 
Engliſh from the great Stores of Proviſions which 
they had amaſſed at that Place, they came, by the 
Direction of the Symerons, into a ſecret Bay among 
beautiful Iflands covered with Trees, which conceal- 
ed their Ship from Obſervation, and where the Chan- 
nel was io narrow and rocky, that it was impoſſible 
to enter it by Night; ſo that there was no Danger of 
a ſudden Attack. | 

Here they met and entered into Engagements, 
which common Enemies and common Dangers pre- 
ſerved from Violation. But the firſt Converſation 
informed the Zrgli/ that their ExpeCtations were 
not immediately to be gratified ; for upon their En- 
quiries after the moſt probable Means of gaining 
Gold and Silver, the Symerons told them, that had 
they known ſooner the chief End of their Expedi- 
tion, they could eaſily have gratified them; but that 
during the rainy Seaſon, which was now _— 
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and which continues. ſix Months, they could not re. 
cover the T reaſure, which they had taken from the 
Spaniards, out of the Rivers in which they had con- 
cealed it. 
Drale, therefore, propoſing to wait in this Place 
till the Rains were paſt, built, with the Aſſiſtance 
of the Symerons, a Fort of Earth and Timber, and 
leaving Part of his Company with the Symerens, 
ſet out with three Pinnances towards Carthagens, 
being of a Spirit too active to lie {till patiently, 
even in a State of Plenty and Security, and with 
the molt probable-ExpeCtations of immenſe Riches, 

On the 16th of Ogzber, he anchored within 
Sight of Carthagena without landing, and on the 
17th, going out to Sea took a Spaniſb Bark, with 
which they entered the Harbour, where they were 
accoſted by a Span; Gentleman, whom they had 
Jome time before taken, and ſet at Liberty; who 
coming to them in a Boat, as he pretended, without 
the Knowledge of the Governor, made them great 
Promiſes of Refreſhment, and Profeſſions of Eſteem; 
but Drake having waited till the next Morning 
without receiving the Proviſions he had been prevail. 
ed upon to expect, found that all this pretended 
Kindneſs was no more than a Stratagem to amuſe 
him, while the Governor was railing Forces tor lis 
Deſtruction” | 

October 20, they took two Frigates coming on! 
of Carthagena without Lading. Why the Spanars;, 
knowing Drake to lie at the Mouth of the Harbour, 
ſent out their Veſſels on purpoſe to be taken, docs 
not apph-ar. Perhaps they thought that, in orde: 
to keep Poſſeſſion of his Prizes, he would divide 
his Company, and by that Diviſion be more ealiy 
deſtroyed. | 

In a ſew Hours afterwards, they ſent out two 
Frigates well manned, which Drake ſoon forced to 


retice i and having ſunk one of his Prizes, and burnt 
the 
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the other in their Sight, leaped aſterwards aſhore, 
lingle, in Defiance of their Troops, which hovered 
at a Diſtance in the Woods and on the Hills, with- 
out ever venturing to approach within Reach of the 
Shot from the Pinnaces, 

To leap upon an Enemy's Coaſt in Sight of a 
ſuperior Force, only to ſhow how little they were 
feared, was an Act that would in theſe Times meet 
with little Applauſe 3 nor can the General be ſe- 
riouſly commended, or rationally vindicated, who 
expoſes his Perfon to Deſtruction, and, by conſe- 
quence, his Expedition to Miſcarriage, only for the 
Pleaſuce of an idle Inſult, an inſignificant Bravado. 
All that can be urged in his Defence, is, that, per- 
haps it might contribute to heighten the Eſteem ot 
his Followers, as few Men, eſpecially of that Claſs, 
are philoſophical enough to ſtate the exact Limits 
of Prudence and Bravery, or not to be dazzled 
with an Intrepidity how improperly ſoever exerted. 
It may be added, that perhaps the Spariards, whoſe 
Notions of Courage are ſuſhciently romantic, might 
look upon him as a more formidable Enemy, and 
vield more eaſily to a Hero of whoſe Fortitude they 
ha fu high an Idea. 

However, finding the whole Country advertiſed 
of his Attempts, and in Arms to oppoſe him, he 
thought it not proper to ſtay longer where there was 
no Probability of Succeſs, and where he might in 
Time be overpowered by Multitudes, and therefore 
determine to go forwards to Ria de Heba. 

Lis Refolution, when it was known by his Fol- 
lowers, threw them into Aſtoniſhment, and the 
Company of one of his Pinnaces remonſtrated to 
him, that though they placed the higheſt Confidence 
in his Conduct, they could not think of under- 
taking fach a Voyage without Proviſions, having 
a Gammon of Bacon, and a ſmall Quantity 
0: vread for ſeventeen Men: Drake anſwered them, 
that 
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that there was on Board his Veſſel even a greater 
Scarcity ; but yet, if they would adventure to ſhare 
his Fortune, he did not doubt of extricating them 
from all their Difficulties. 

Such was the heroic Spirit of Drate, that he 
never ſuſfered himſelf to be diverted from his De: 
ſigns by any Difhculties, nor ever thought of te- 
heving his —— but at the Expence of his 
Enemies. 

Reſolution and Succeſs reciprocally produce each 
other. He had not ſailed more than three Leagues, 
before they diſcovered a large Ship, which they at. 
tacked with all the Intrepidity that Neceſſity in- 
ſpires, and happily found it laden with excellent 
Proviſions. 

But finding his Crew growing ſaint and ſickly 
with their Manner of Living in the Finnaces, which 
was leſs commodious than on Board the Ships, he 
determined to go back to the Symerons, with whom 
he left his Brother and Part of his Force, and at- 
tempt by their Conduct to make his Way over, and 
invade the Spaniards in the inland Parts, where they 
would probably never dream of an Enemy, 

When they arrived at Port Diega, fo named from 
the Negro who had procured them their Intercourle 
with the Symerons, they found Captain Fohn Drate, 
and one of his Company dead, being killed, in at 
tempting, almoſt unarmed, to board a Frigate well 
provided with all Things neceſlary for its Ba 
The Captain was unwilling to attack it, and re- 
preſented to them the Madnefs of their Propoal; 
but being overborn by their Clamours and Impor- 
tunities, to avoid the Imputation of Cowardice, 
complied to his Deſtruction. So dangerous is it lor 
the chief Commander to be abſent! 

Vor was this their only Misfortune: for, im 
very ſhort Time, many of them were attacked b 
the Calenture, a maliguant Fever, very frequent s 

the 
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the hot Climates, which carried away, among ſeve- 
ral others, Joſeph Drake, another Brother of the 
Commander. 

While Drake was employed in taking Care of the 
ſick Men, the Symerons, who ranged the Country 
for Intelligence, brought him an Account, that the 
Spaniſh Fleet was arrived at Nombre de Dios, the 
Truth of which was confirmed by a Pinnace, which 
he ſent out to make Obſervations. 

This, therefore, was the Time for their Journey, 
when the Treaſures of the American Mines were to 
be tranſported from Panama, over Land, to Nombre 
de Dios. He therefore, by the Direction of the Sy- 
merons, furniſhed himſelf with all Things neceſſary, 
and on February 3, ſet out from Port Diego. | 

Having loſt already 28 of his Company, and 
being under a Neceſlity of leaving ſome to guard 
his Ship, he took with him only 18 Engliſh, and 
30 Symerons, who, not only ſerved as Guides to 
ſhow the Way, but as Purveyors to procure Provi- 
lions, 

They carried not only Arrows for War, but for 
Hunting and Fowling; the Heads of which are pro- 
portioned in Size to the Game which they are pur- 
ſuing ; for Oxen, Stags, or wild Boars, they have 
Arrows, or Javelins, with Heads weighing a Pound 
and half, which they diſcharge near Hand, and 
which ſcarcely ever fail of being mortal. 'The ſecond 
Sort are about half as heavy as the other, and are 
generally ſhot from their Bows ; theſe are intended 
for ſmaller Beaſts. With the third Sort, of which 
the Heads are an Ounce in Weight, they kill Birds. 
As this Nation is in a State that does not ſet them 
above continual Cares for the immediate Neceſſaties 
of Life, he that can temper Iron beſt, is among 
them moſt eſteemed, and, perhaps, it would be 
happy for every Nation, if Honours and Applauſes 
were as juſtly diſtributed, and he were molt diſtin- 

guiſhed 
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guiſhed whoſe Abilities were moſt uſeful to Society, 
How many chimerical Titles to Precedence, how 
many falſe Pretences to Reſpect, would this Rule 
bring to the Ground! 

Every Day, by Sun-rifing, they began to march, 
and having travelled till Ten, reſted near ſome Rirer 
till Twelve, then travelling again till Four, they re- 
poſed all Night in Houſes, which the Symeron; had 
either leſt ſtanding in their former Marches, or very 
readily erected for them, by ſetting up three or four 
Poſts in the Ground, and laying Poles from one t 
another in Form of a Roof, which they thatch-/ 
with Palmetto Boughs and Plantane Leaves. In the 
Valleys, where they were ſheltered from the Winds, 
they left three or four Foot below open; but on the M7 
Hills, where they were more expoſed to the chill 
Blaſts of the Night, they thatched them cloſe to the 
Ground, leaving only a Door for Entrance, and 1 
Vent in the Middle of the Room, for the Smoke ot 
three Fires, which they made in every Houle. 

In their March they met with not only Plenty of 
Fruits upon the Banks of the Rivers, but with wi 
Swir2 in great Abundance, of which the Symeron;, 
without Difficulty, killed, for the moſt Part, a 
much as was wanted, One Day, however, they 
found an Otter, and were about to dreſs it; at 
which Drake expreſſing his Wonder, was aſked by 
Pedro, the chief Symeron, Are you, a Man of IVor, et 
and in IVant, and yet doubt whether this be Meat it 
hath Blood in it? For which Drake in private i 
buked him, fays the Relator, whether juſtly or nut, 
it is not very important to determine. There feems We 
to be in Drake's Scruple ſomewhat of Superſtition, RE : 
perhaps not eaſily to be juſtified ; and the Negros Je 
Anſwer was, at leaſt, martial, and will I believe b! IKE : 
generally acknowledged to be rational. —_ 

On the third Day of their March, February 6b, E 
they came to a Town of the Symerans, ſituated on WR 
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le Side of a Hill, and encompaſſed with a Ditch 
and a Mud Wall, to ſecure it from any ſudden Sur- 


prize; here they lived with great Neatneſs and 


Plenty, and ſome Obſervation of Religion, paying 
great Reverence to the Croſs ; a Practice, which 
Drake prevailed upon them-to change for the Uſe of 
the Lord's Prayer. Here they importuned Drake to 
tay for a few Days, promiſing to double his Strength; 
but he cither thinking greater Numbers unneceſſary, 
or fearing that if any Difference ſhould ariſe, he 
ſhould be overborn by the Number of the Symerons, 
or that they would demand to ſhare the Plunder, 
that ſhould be taken, in common, or for ſome other 
Reaſon that might eaſily occur, refuſed any Addi- 
tion to his Trap, endeavouring to expreſs his Re- 
fuſil in fuch Terms as might heighten their Opt» 
nion of his Bravery. 

te then proceeded on his Journey through cool 
Shades and loſty Woods, which ſheltered them ſo 
elleCtually from the Sun, that their March was leſs 
ti ome than if they had travelled in Engiand during 
the Heat of the Summer. Four of the Symerans, 
that were acquainted with the Way, went about a 
Mile before the Troop, and ſcattered Branches to 
direct them; then followed twelve Symerons, after 
whom came the Zngl;/h, with the two Leaders, and 
the other Syerons cloſed the Rear. 

On February 11, they arrived at the Top of a 
very high Hill, on the Summit of which grew a 
tee of wonderful Greatneſs, in which they had 
cut Steps for the more caly Aſcent to the Top, 


where there was a Kind of Power, to which they 


mvited Drake, and from thence ſhewed him not 
on; the North Sea, from whence they came, but the 
great South Sea, on which no Ex:!;/ Veſſel had ever 
lailed, This Proſpect exciting his natural Curioſity 
and Ardour for Adventures and Diſcoveries. he liſted 
wp bis Hands to God, and implored his Bleſſing 
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upon the Reſolution, which he then formed, of 
failing in an Engliſb Ship on that Sea. 

Then continuing their March, they came, aſter 
two Days, into an open, level Country, where their 
Paſſage was ſomewhat incommoded with the Grafs, 
which is of a peculiar Kind, conſiſting of a Stalk 
like that of Wheat, and a Blade, on which the 
Oxen and other Cattle feed, till it grows too high 
for them to reach ; then the Inhabitants ſet it on 
Fire, and in three Days it ſprings up again ; this 
they are obliged to do thrice a Year, fo great is the 
Fertility of the Soil. 

At length, being within view of Panama, they 
left all frequented Roads, for fear of being diſco- 
vered, and poſted themſelves in a Grove near the 
Way between Panama and Nombre de Dios; then 
they ſent a meren, in the Habit of a Negro of Fa. 
nama, to enquire on what Night the Reczes, or Di- 
vers of Mules, on which the Treaſure is carried, 
were to ſet forth. The Meſſenger was ſo well qua- 
liſied for his Undertaking, and ſo induſtrious in the 
Proſecution of it, that he ſoon returned with an Ac- 
count that the "Treaſurer of Lima, intending to re- 
turn to Europe, would paſs that Night, with eight 
Mules laden with Gold,. and one with Jewels, 

Having received this Information, they imme. 
diately marched towards Venta Cruz, the firſt 'Town 
on the Way to Nombre de Dios, fending for Secu- 
rity, two Symerons before, who, as they went, pet- 
ceived, by the Scent of a Match, that ſome Spa: 
niard was before them, and going ſilently forwards 
ſurpriſed a Soldier aſleep upon the Ground. 'T hey 
immediately bound him, and brought him to Drat, 
who, upon Enquiry, ſound that their Spy had net 
deceived them in his Intelligence. Ihe Soldier ht 
ving informed himſelf of the Captain's Name, con- 
ceived ſuch a Confidence in his well-known Clc- 


mency, that aſter having made an ample Diſcove! Þ 
ol 
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of the Treaſure that was now at hand, he petitioned 
not only that he would command the Symerons to 
ſpare his Lite, but that, when the Treaſure ſhould 
fall into his Hands, he would allow him as much as 
might maintain him and his Miſtreſs, ſince they 
were about to gain more than their whole Company 
could carry away. 

Drake then ordered his Men to lie down in the 
long Graſs, about fifty Paces from the Road, half 
on one Side, with himſelt, and half on the other, 
with Oxhenbam and the Captain of the Symerons, ſo 
much behind, that one Company might ſeize the 
foremolt Recoe, and the other the hindermoſt; for 
the Mules of theſe Recoes, or Drivers, being tied to- 
gether, travel in a Line, and are all guided by lead- 
ing the ſirſt. 18 

When they had lain about an Hour in this Place 
they began to hear the Bells of the Mules on each 
land; upon which Orders were given, that the 
Droves which came from Venta Cruz ſhould paſs un- 
moleſted, becauſe they carried nothing of great Va- 
lus, and thoſe only be intercepted which were tra- 
velling thither, and that none of the Men ſhould 
riſe up till the Signal ſhould be given. But one Ro- 
bert Pike, heated with ſtrong Liquor, left his Com- 
pany, and prevailed upon one of the Symerons to 
creep with him to the Way. fide, that they migbt 
ſignalize themſelves by ſeizing the firſt Mule; and 
hearing the Trampling of a Horſe, as he lay, could 
not be reltrained by the Symeron ſrom riſing up to 
obſerre who was paſſing by. This he did ſo im- 
= prudently, that he was diſcovered by the Paſſenger ; 

| lor by Drakes Order, the Engliſh had put their 
bhirts on over their Coats, that the Night and the 
lumult might not hinder them from knowing one 

another, 
8 , {be Gentleman was immediately obſerved by 
Deos to change his Trot into a Gallop ; but the 
N 2 Reaſon 
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Reaſon of it not appearing, it was imputed to his 
Fear of the Robbers that uſually infeſt that Road, 
and the Eighth ſtill continued to expect the Trex 
ſure. 

In a ſhort Time one of the Recoes that were paſſ- 
ing towards Venta Cruz, came up, and was eagerly 
ſeized by the Eng/ih, who expected nothing leſs than 
half the Revenue of the Indies; nor is it eaſy to ima- 
gine their Mortification and Perplexity when they 
found only two Mules laden with Silver, the reſt har. 
ing no other Burthen than Proviſions. | 

The Driver was brought immediately to the Cap- 
tain, and informed him that the Horſeman whom 
he had obſerved paſs by with ſo much Precepitation 
had informed the Treaſurer of what he had oh- 
ſerved, and adviſed him to ſend back the Mules that 
carricd his Gold and Jewels, and ſuſfer only the reſt 
to proceed, that he might by that cheap Experiment 
diſcover whether there was any Ambuſh on the Way, 

That Drake was not leſs diſguſted than his Fol 
lowers at the Diſappointment, cannot be doubted ; 
but there was now no Time to be ſpent in Com. 
plaints, The whole Country was alarmed, and all 
the Force of the Spaniards was ſummoned to over- 
whelm him. He had no Fortreſs to retire to, every 
Man was his Enemy, and every Retreat better known 
to the Spaniards than to himſelf. 

This was an Occaſion that demanded all the Qua- 
lities of an Hero, an Intrepidity never to be ſhaken, 
and a Judgment never to be perplexed, He imme- 
diately conſidered all the Circumſtances of his pre- 
ſent Situmion, and found that it affordec. him only 
the Choice of marching back by the fame Way 
throngh which he came, or forcing his Paſlage 
to Fenia Cruz, 

To march back was to confeſs the Superiority of 
his Enemies, and to animate them to the Purſuit; 
the Woods would afford Opportunities of Ambuſh, 

F and 
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and his Followers muſt often diſperſe themſelves in 
ſcarch of Proviſions, who would become an eaſy 
Prey, diſperſed by their Diſappointment, and ſa- 
tizued by their March. On the Way to Venta Cruz 
he ſhould have nothing to ſear but from open At- 
tacks, and expected Enemies. 

Determining therefore to paſs forward to Venta 
Cruz, he aſked Pedro, the Leader of the Symerons, 
whether he was reſolved to follow him; and having 
received from him the ſtrongeſt Aſſurances that no- 
thing ſhould ſeparate them, commanded his Men 
to refreſh themſelves, and prepare to ſet forward. 

When they came within a Mile of the Town, 
they diſmiſſed the Mules which they had made uſe 
of for their more eaſy and ſpeedy Paſſage, and con- 
tinued their March along a Road cut throngh thick 
Woods, in which a Company of Soldiers, who 
were quartered in the Place to defend it againſt the 
vymerons, had poſted themſelves, together with a 
Convent of Friars headed by one of their Brethren, 
whole Zeal againſt the Northern Hereſy had incited 
him to hazard his Perſon, and aſſume the Province 
of a General. 

Drake, who was advertiſed by two Symerons, whom 
he ſent beſore, of the Approach of the Spantards, 
commanded his Followers to receive the firlt Volley 
without firing. 

In a ſhort Time he heard himſelf ſummoned by 
the Span; Captain to yield, with a Promiſe of Pro- 
tection and kind Treatment; to which he anſwered 
— * Contempt, and the Diſcharge of bis 

iſtol. 

Immediately the Spaniards poured in their Shot, 
by which only one Man was killed, and Drake, with 
tome others, {lightly wounded; upon which the Sig— 
nal was given by Dra#e's Whiſtle to fall upon them. 


„ _ * 0 9 * . . 
Ihe Englih, after diſcharging their Arrows and 


not, prefied furiouſly forward, and drove the Hpa— 
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niards before them, which the Symerons, whom the 
Terror of the Shot had driven to ſome Diſtance, 
obſerved, and recalling their Courage, animated cach 
other with Songs in their own Language, and ruſhed 
forward with, ſuch Impetuoſity, that they overtook 
them near the Town, and. ſupported by the Englih, 
diſperſed them with the Loſs of only one Man, who, 
- after he had received his Wound, had Strength and 
Reſolution left to kill his Aſſailant. 

They purſued the Enemy into the Town, in 
which they met with ſome Plunder, which was given 
to the Symerons, and treated the Inhabitants with 
great Clemency, Drake himſelf going to the Spaniſh 
Ladies to aſſure them that no Injurics ſhould be of- 
fered them; ſo inſeparable is Humanity from true 
Courage. 2 
| Having thus broken the Spirits, and ſcattered the 
Forces of the Spaniards, he purſued his March to 
his Ship, without any Apprehenſion of Danger, yet 
with great Speed, being very ſolicitous about the 
State of the Crew ; ſo that he allowed his Men, 
harraſſed as they were, but little Time for Sleep or 
Refreſhment, but by kind Exhortations, gentle Au— 
thority, and a chearful Participation of all their 
Hardſhips, prevailed upon them to bear, without 
Murmurs, not only the 'Toil of Travelling, but on 
ſome Days the Pain of Hunger. 

In this March he owed much of his Expedition 
to the Aſſiſtance of the Symerons, who being accul- 
tomed to the Climate, and naturally robuſt, not 
only brought him Intelligence, and ſhewed the Way, 
but carried Neceſſaries, provided Victuals, and built 
Lodgings, and when any of the Engliſh fainted in 
the Way, two of them would carry him between 
them for two Miles together ; nor was their Valour 
leſs than their Induſtry, after they had learned, from 
their Eng/;/h Companions, to deſpiſe the Fire- arms 
of the Spaniards, h | | 
1 . When 
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When they were within ſive Leagues of the 
Ships, they found a Town built in their Abſence 
by the Symerons, at which Drake conſented to halt, 
ſending a Symeron to the Ship with his Gold I ooth- 
pick as a Token, which, though the Maſter knew 
it, was not ſufficient to gain the Meſſenger Credit, 
till upon Examination he found that the Captain, 
having ordered him to regard no Mefſage without 
his Handwriting, had engraven his Name upon it 
with the Point of his Knite He then ſent the Fin— 
nace up the River, which they met, and afterwards 
ſent to the ! own for thoſe whoſe Wearinefs had 
made them unable to march farther. On February 
23, the whole Company was re-united, and Drake, 
whoſe good or ill Succeſs never prevailed over his 
Picty, celebrated their Meeting with Thanks to 
God. 

Drake, not yet diſcouraged, now turned his 
Thoughts to new Profpects, and without languiſn- 
ing in melancholy Reflections upon his paſt Miſcar- 
riages, employed himſelf in forming Schemes for 
repairing them. Eager of Action, and acquaintetl 
with Man's Nature, he never ſuffered Idleneſs to 
inſcet his Followers with Cowardice, but kept 
them from finking under any Diſappointment by 
diverting their Attention to ſome new Enterprize. 

Upon Conſultation with his own Men and the 
$111-15 he found them divided in their Opinions: 
Some declaring that before they engaged in any new 
Attempt it was neceſſary to increaſe their Stores of 
Proviſions, and others urging, that the Ships in 
which the Treaſure was conveyed ſhould be imme- 
diately attacked. The Symerons propoſed a third 
Plan, and adviſed him to undertake another March 
over Land to the Houſe of one Pezoro near Vere- 
gra, whoſe Slaves brought him every Day more 
than two hundred Pounds Sterling from the Mines, 
which he heaped together in a ſtrong Stone houſe, 
4 which 
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which might by the Help of the Exgliſb be eaſily 
forced. 

Drake, being unwilling to fatigue his Followers 
with another Journey, determined to comply with 
both the other Opinions; and manning his two 
Pinnaces, the Bear and the Minien, he ſent 7:1 
Oxenham in the Bear towards Talon, to ſeize upon 
Proviſions, and went himſelf in the Minian to the 
Cabezas, to intercept the Treaſure that was to be 
tranſported from Veragua and that Coalt to the 
Fleet at Nombre de Dis, firſt diſmiſſing with Pre- 
ſents thoſe Symerons that defired to return to their 
Wives, and ordering thoſe that choſe to remain to 
be entertained in the. Ship. 

Drake took at the Cabezas a Frigate of Nicaragua, 
the Pilot of which informed him that there was in 
the Harbour of Feragua, a Ship freighted with 
more than a Million of Gold, to which he offered 
to conduct him (being well acquainted with the 
Soundings) if he might be allowed his Share of the 
Prize ; 15 much was his Avarice ſuperior to his 
Honeſty. 

Drake, after ſome Deliberation, complying with 
the Pilot's Importunities, failed towards the Har- 
bour, but had no ſooner entered the Mouth of it 
than he heard the Report of Artillery, which was 
anſwered by others at a greater Diſtance ; upon which 
the Pilot told him that they were diſcovered, this 
being the Signal appointed by the Governor to alarm 
the Coaſt, | 

Drake now thought it convenient to return to the 
Ship, that he might enquire the Succeſs of the 
other Pinnace, which he found with a Frigate, that 
ſhe had taken with twenty- eight fat Hogs, two hun- 
dred Hens, and great Store of Maix, or Indian 
Corn. The Veſſel itſelf was fo ſtrong and well 
built, that he fitted it out for War, determining to 
attack the Fleet at Nombre de Diss. R 
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On March the 21ſt he ſet fail with the new 
Frigate and the Bear towards the Cabezas, at which 
he arrived in about two Days, and found there Tetu, 
a Frenchman, with a Ship of War, who aſter hav- 
ing received from him a Supply of Water, and 
other Neceſſaries, intreated that he might join with 
him in his Attempt, which Drake conſenting to, 
admitted him to accompany him with 20 of his 
Men, flipulating to allow them an equal Share of 
whatever Booty they ſhould gain, Yet were they 
not without ſome Suſpicions of Danger from this 
new Ally, he having eighty Men, aud they being 
now reduced to thirty-one. 

hen manning the Frigate and two Pinnaces, 
they ſet fail for the Cabezas, where they left the 
Frigate, which was too large for the Shallows over 
which they were to paſs, and proceeded to Rio 
Franciſco, Here they lauded, and having ordered 
the Pinnaces to return to the ſame Place on the 
4th Day following, travelled through the Woods 
towards Nombre de Dias, with ſuch Silence and Re- 
gularity, as ſurpriſed the French, who did not ima- 
vine the S merous fo difcreet or obedient as they ap- 
peared, and were therefore in perpetual Anxiety 
about the Fidelity of their Guides, and the Proba- 
bility of their Return. Nor did the Smerons treat 
them with that ſubmiſſion and Regard which the 
paid to the Eugliſb, whoſe Bravery and Conduct they 
had alteady tried. 

At length, aſter a laborious March of more than 
{even Leagucs, they began to hear the Hammers of 
the Carpenters in the Bay, it being the Cuſtom in 
that hot Seaſon to work in the Night, and in a ſhort 
Time they perceived the Approach of the Recves, 
or Droves of Mules, from Panama. They now no 
longer doubted that their Labours would be reward- 
od, and every Man imagined himſelf ſecure from Po- 
reity and Labour for the remaining Part of his 
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Life They, therefore, when the Mules came up, 
ruſhed out and ſeized them, with an Alacrity pro- 
portioned to their Expectations. The three Droves 
confiſted of one hundred and nine Mulzs, each of 
which carried three hundred Pounds Weight of 
Silver. It was to little Purpoſe chat the Soldiers, 
ordered to guard the Treafvre, attempted Reſiſt- 
ance. After a ſhort Combat, in which the French 
Captain, and one of the Symerens, were wounded, 
it appeared with how much greater Ardour Men are 
animated by Intereſt than Fidelity. 

As it was poſſible for them to carry away but 
a ſmall Part of this Treaſure, after having wearied 
themſelves with hiding it in Holes and ſhallow Wa- 
ters, they determined to return by it;c ſame Way, 
and without being purſued entered the \.V oods, where 
the French Captain, being diſabicd by his Wound, 
was obliged to ſtay, two of his Company continuing 
with him. | 

When they had gone forward about two Leagues, 
the Frenchmen miſſed another of their Company, who 
upon Enquiry was known to be intoxicated with 
Wine, and ſuppoſed to have Joſt himſelf in the 
Woods, by neglecting to obſerve the Guides. 

But common Prudence not allowing them to ha- 
zard the whole Company by too much Solicitude 
for a ſingle Life, they travelled on towards Re: 
Franciſco, at which they arrived April the 3d; but 
looking out for their Pinnaces, were ſurprized with 
the Sight of feven Spaniſh Shallops, and immedi- 
ately concluded that ſome Intelligence of their Mo- 
tions had been carried to Nombre de Dios, and that 
theſe Veſſels had been fitted out to purſue them, 
which might undoubtedly have overpowered the 
Pinnaces and their feeble Crew, Nor did their 9ul- 
picion ſtop here: but immediately it occurred to 
them, that their Men had been compelled by 'T or- 
ture to diſcover where their Frigate and Ship were 
ſtationed, 
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ſtationed, which being weakly manned, and with- 
out the Preſence of the chief Commander, would 
fall into their Hands, almoſt without Reſiſtance, 
and all Poſſibility of eſcaping be entirely cut off, 
Theſe Reflections ſunk the whole Company into 
Deſpair, and every one, inſtead of endeavouring to 
break through the Difficulties that ſurrounded him, 
reſigneti up himſelf to his III Fortune; when Drake, 
whoſe Intrepidity was never to be ſhaken, and 
whoſe Reaſon was never to be ſurprized, or em- 
barralled, repreſented to them that, though the Spa- 
niards ſhould have made themſelves Maſters of their 
Pinnaces, they might yet be hindered from diſcover- 
ing the Ships. He put them in mind that the Pin- 
naces could not be taken, the Men cxamined, their 
Fxaminations compared, the Reſvlutious formed, 
their Veſſels ſent out, and the Ships taken in an In- 
ſtant. Some time mult neceſſariiy be ſpent be- 
fore the laſt Blow could be ſtruck ; and if that I ime 
were not negligently Joſt, it might be poſſible for 
ſome of them to reach the Ships before the Enemy, 
and direct them to change their Station, . 
They were animated with this Diſcourſe, by 
which they diſcovered that their Leader was not 
without Hope 3 but when they came to look more 
nearly into their Situation, they were unable to con- 
ceive upon what it was founded. To paſs by Land 
was impoſſible, as the Way lay over high Moun- 
tains, through thick Woods, and deep Rivers, and 
they had not a ſingle Boat in their Power; ſo that a 
Pailage by Water ſeemed equally impraCticable. 
But Drake, whoſe Penetration immediately diſcover- 
ed all the Circumitances and Inconveniencies of 
every Scheme, ſoon determined upon the only Means 
of Succeſs which their Condition afforded them; 
and ordering his Men to make a Raſt out of the 
Trees that were then floating on the River, offered 
mümſelf to put off to Sea upon it, and chearfully 
4 „ 
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aſked who would accompany him. 7% Octen, 
Jehm Smith, and two Frenchmen, who were willing 
to ſhare his Fortune, embarked with him on the 
Raft, which was fitted out with a Sail made of a 
Biſket-ſack, and an Oar to direct its Courſe inſtead 
of a Rudder. 

Then having comforted the reſt with Aſſurances 
of his Regard for them, and Reſolution to leave 
nothing unattempted for their Deliverance, he put 
off, and after having, with much Difficulty, ſailed 3 
Leagues, defcried two Pinnaces haſting towards him, 
which, upon a nearer Approach, he diſcovered to 
be his own, and perceiving that they anchored be- 
hind a Point that jutted out into the Sea, he put 
to Shore, and croſling the Land on Foot, was re- 
ceived by his Company with that Satisfaction which 
is only known to thoſe that have been acquainted 
with Dangers and Dittreſles. 

The fame Night they rowed to Ria Franciſco, 
where they took in the reſt, with what Treaſure they 
had been able to carry with them through the Woods; 
then failing back with the utmoſt Expedition, they 
returned to their Frigate, and ſoon after to their Ship, 
where Drake divided the Gold and Silver equally be- 
tween the French and the Engliſb. 

Here they ſpent about 14 Days in fitting out their 
Frigate more completely, and then diſmiſſing the 
Spaniards with their Ship, lay in a few Days among 
the Cabezas ; while twelve Exgliſhb and ſixteen S ne- 
rons travelled once more into the Country, as well 
to recover the French Captain, whom they had leſt 
wounded, as to bing away the Treaſure which they 
had hid in the Sands. Draße, whom his Company 
would not ſuffer to hazard his Perſon in another 
Land Expedition, went with them to Ris Franciſco, 
where he found one of the Frenchmen who had ſtayed 
to attend their Captain, and was informed by him, 
upon his Enquiries after his Fortune, that half an 
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Four aſter their Separation, the Spaniards came upon 
them, and eafily ſeized upon the. wounded Captain 
but that his Companions might have eſcaped with 
him, had he not preferred Money to Life ; for 
ſceing him throw down a Box of Jewels that retard- 
ed him, he could not forbear taking it up, and with 
that, and the Gold which he had already, was fo 
loaded that he could nct eſcape. With regard to the 
Bars of Gold and Silver, which they had concealed 
in the Ground, he informed them that two thouſand 
Men had been employed in digging for them. 

The Men, however, cither miſtruſting the In- 
former's Veracity, or conficlent that what they had 
hidden could not be found, purſued their Journey; 
but upon their Arrival at the Place, found the 
Ground turned up for two Miles round, and were 
able to recover no more than thirteen Bars of Silver, 
and a ſmall Quantity of Gold. They diſcovered 
afterwards that the Frenchman who was left in the 
Woods, falling aſterwards into the Hands of the 
®)antards, was tortured by them till he confeſſed 
where Drake had conccaled his Plunder. So fatal 
to Drate's Expedition was the Drunkenneſs of his 
Followers. 

Then diſmiſſing the Prench, they paſſed by Car- 
ta9eng with their Colours flying, and ſoon after took 
a Frigate laden with Proviſions and Honey, which 
they valued as a great Reſtorative, and then failed 
away to tac Cabezas. 

Here they ſtayed about a Week to clean their Veſ- 
tels, and fit them for a long Voyage, determining to 
tet fail for Hagau. And that the faithful Syzzerons 
might not go away unrewarded, brokg up their Pin- 
naces, and gave them the Iron, the moſt valuable 
reſent in the World to a Nation whoſe only Em- 
pioyments were War and Hunting, and amongſt 
Whom Shaw and Luxury had no Place. 
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Pedro, their Captain, being deſired by Drake to 
go through the Ship, and to chooſe what he moſt 
deſired, fixed his eye upon a Scymeter ſet with 
Diamonds, which the French Captain had preſented 
to Drake; and being unwilling to aſk for fo valua- 
ble a Preſent, offered for it four large Quoits, or 
thick Plates of Gold, which he had hitherto con- 
cealed ; but Drake, defirous to ſhow him that Fi- 
delity ſeldom is without a Recompence, pare it him 
with the higheſt Profeſſions of Satisfaction and L- 
teem. Pedro receiving it with the utmoſt Gratitude, 
informed him, that by beſtowing it, he had con- 
ferred Greatneſs and Honour upon him; for by pre- 
ſenting it to his King, he doubted not of obtaining. 
the higheſt Rank amongſt the Symerens. He then 
perſiſted in his Reſolution of leaving the Gold, 
which was generouſly thrown by Drake into the 
common Stock; for he ſaid, that thoſe at whoſe 
Expences he had been ſent out, ought to ſharein all 
the Gain of the Expedition, whatever Pretence 
Cavil and Chicanery might ſupply for the Appro- 
priation of any Part of it. Thus was Drake's 
Character conſiſtent with itſelf ; he was equally ſu- 
perior to Avarice and Fear, and through whatever 
Danger he might go in queſt of Gold, he thought 
it not valuable enough to be obtained by Artifice or 
Diſhoneſty. 

They now forſook the Coaſt of America, which 
ſor many Months they had kept in perpetual Alarms, 
having taken more than two hundred Ships of all 
Sizes between Carthagena and Nombre de Diss, of 
which they never deſtroyed any, unleſs they were 
fitted out againſt them, nor ever detained the Pri- 
ſoners longer than was neceſſary for their own Se— 
curity or Concealment, providing for them in the 
fame Manner as for themſelves, and proteCting them 
from the Malice of the Symerons : A Behaviour, 


which Humanity diCtates, and which, perhaps, even 
Policy 
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Policy cannot diſapprove. He muſt certainly meet 
with obſtinate Oppoſition, who makes it equally dan- 
gerous to yield as to reſiſt, and who leaves his Ene- 
mies no Hopes but from Victory. 

What Riches they acquired, is not particularly 
related; but it :5 not to be doubted, that the Plunder 
of ſo mai.y Veſſels, together with the Silver. which 
they feized at Nombre de Dios, muſt amount to a 
very large Sum, though the Part that was allotted 
to Drake was not ſufficient to lull him in Effe- 
minacy, or to repreſs his natural Inclination to Ad- 
ventures. 

They arrived at Plymauth on the gth of Auguft, 
1573, on Sunday in the Afternoon ; and ſo much 
were the People delighted with the News of their Ar- 
rival, that they left the Preacher, and ran in Crowds 
to the Key with Shouts and Congratulations. 

Drate having, in his former Expedition, had a 
View of the South Sea, and formed a Reſolution to 
ſail upon it, did not ſuffer himſelf to be diverted 
from his Deſign by the Proſpect of any Difficulties 
that might obſtruct the Attempt, nor any Dangers 
that might attend the Execution z Obſtacles which 
brave Men often find it much more eaſy to overcome, 
than ſecret Envy and domeſtic 'Treachery. 

Drake's Reputation was now ſufficiently advanced 
to incite Detraction and Oppoſition ; and it is eaſy 
to imagine that a Man by Nature ſuperior to mean 
Artiſices, and bred, from his earlieſt Years, to the 
Labour and Hardſhips of a Sea Life, was very little 
acquainted with Policy and Intrigue, very little verſed 
in the Methods of Application to the Powerful and 
Great, and unable to obviate the Practices of thoſe 
whom his Merit had made his Enemies. 

Nor are ſuch the only Opponents of great Enter- 

priſes: There are ſome Men of narrow Views, and 

grovelling Conceptions, who, without the Inſtiga- 

on of perſonal Malice, treat every new Attempt - 
| wil 
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wild and chimetical, and look upon every Endeavour 
to depart from the beaten Track, as the raſh E Tort 
of a warm Imagination, or the glittering Speculation 
of an exalted Mind, that may pleaſe and dazzle for 
a Time, but can produce no real or laſting Advan- 
tage. 

heſe Men value themſelves upon a perpetua! 
Scepticiſm, upon believing nothing but their own 
Senſes, upon calling for Demonſtration where it can- 
not poſſibly be obtained, and ſometimes upon hold. 
ing out againſt it when it is laid before them; upon 
inventing Arguments againſt the Succeſs of any ne 
Undertaking, and, where Arguments cannot be 
found, upon treating it with Contempt and Ridi- 
cule. 

Such have been the moſt- formidable Enemies of 
the great Benefactors to Mankind, and to theſe we 
can hardly doubt but that much of the Oppoſition 
which Drake met with is to be attributed; for their 
Notions and Diſcourſe are fo agreeable to the Lazy, 
the Envious, and the Timorous, that they ſeldom 
fail of becoming popular, and directing the Opinions 
of Mankind. 

' Whatſoever were his Obſtacles, and whatſoever 
the Motives that produced them, it was not till the 
Year 1577, that he was able to aſſemble a Force 
proportioned to his Deſign, and to obtain a Com- 
miſſion from the Queen, by which he was conſti- 
tuted Captain-General of a Fleet conſiſting of five 
Veſlels, of which the Pelican Admiral, of an hun- 
dred Tuns, was commanded by himſelf; the Eliza- 
beth Vice-Admiral, of eighty I'uns, by Fohn I in- 
ter; the Marigold, of thirty T uns, by Jahn Themas; 
the Swan of fifty I'uns, by ohn Cheſter ; the Chriſlo- 
pher, of fifteen Tuns, by Thomas 1Zcche, the fame, 
as it ſeems, who was Carpenter in the former Voy— 
age, and deſtroyed one of the Ships by Drake's Di. 
rection, 
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Theſe Ships, equipped partly by himſelf, and 
partly by other private Adventurers, he manned with 
164 ſtout Sailors, and furniſhed with ſuch Provi- 
ſions as he judged neceſſary for the long —_ in 
which he was engaged. Nor did he confine his 
Concern to naval Stores, or military Preparations, 
but carried with him whatever he thought might 
contribute to raiſe in thoſe Nations, with which he 
ſhould have any Intercourſe, the higheſt Ideas of 
the Politeneſs and Magnificence of his native Coun- 
try. He therefore not only procured a compleat Ser- 
vice of Silver for his own Table, and furniſhed the 
Cook room with many Veſſels of the ſame Metal, 
but engaged ſeveral Muſicians to accompany him; 
rightly judging that nothing would more excite the 
Admiration of any ſavage and unciviliſed People. 

Having been driven back by a Tempeſt in their 
firſt Attempt, and obliged to return to Plymouth, to 
repair the Damages which they had ſuffered, they 
ſet ſail again from thence on the 13th of December, 
1577, and on the 25th had Sight of Cape Cantire in 
Barbary, from whence they coaſted on Southward 
to the Ifland of Mogadore, which Drake had ap- 
pointed for the firſt Place of Rendezvous, and on 
the 27th brought the whole Fleet to anchor in a Har- 


bour on the main Land. 


They were ſoon after their Arrival diſcovered by 
the Moors that inhabited thoſe Coaſts, who ſent two 
of the principal Men amongſt them on board Drake's 
Ship, receiving at the ſame Time two of his Com- 
pany.as Hoſtages. Theſe Men he not only treated 
in the moſt ſplendid Manner, but preſented with 
ſuch Things as they appeared moſt to admire ; it 
being with him an eſtabliſhed Maxim, to endeavour 
to ſecure in every Country a kind Reception to ſuch 


Engliſhmen as might come after him, by treating the 


Inhabitants with Kindneſs and Generoſity; a Con- 
duct at once juſt and politick, to the Neglect of 
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which may be atti ĩibuted many of the Injuries ſuffered 
by our Sailors in diſtant Countries, which are gene. 
rally afcribed rather to the Effects of Wickedneſg 
and Folly of our own Commanders, than the Bar- 
barity of the Natives, who ſeldom fall upon any un- 
Teſs they have been firft plundered or inſulted: and 
in revenging the Ravages of one Crew upon another 
of the ſame Nation, are guilty of nothing but what 
is countenanced by the Example of the European: 
themſelves. 

But this friendly Intercourſe was in Appearance 
ſoon broken: for on the next Day, obſerving the 
Moors making Signals from the Land, they ſent out 
rheir Boat, as before, to fetch them to the Ship, 
and one Jahn Fry Jezped athore, intending to be- 
come an Hoſtage as on the former Day, when im- 
mediately he was ſeized by the ors, and the Crew 
oblerving great numbers to ſtart up from behind the 
Rock with Weapons in their Hands, found it mad- 
neſs to attempt his Reſeue, and therefore provided 
{or their own Security by returning to the Ship, 

Fry was immediately carried to the King, who 
being then in continual ExpeCtation of an Invaſion 
from Portuga!, ſuipected that theſe Ships were ſent 
enly to obſerve the Coaſt, and diſcover a proper 
Harbour for the main Fleet; but being informed 
who they were, and whither they were bound, not 
only diſmiſſed his Captive, but made large Offers of 
Friendſhip and Afiiltance, which Drake, however, 
did not tay to receive, but being diſguſted at this 
Breach of the Laws ot Commerce, and afraid of 
farther Violence, atter having ſpent ſome Days in 
fearching for his Man, in which he met with no 
' Refiltance, left the Coaſt on December 31, ſome 
Time before Fry's Return, who being obliged by 
this Accident to fomewhat a longer Reſidence among 
the Mar, was afterwards ſent home in a Merchants 
Ship. | 
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On January 16, they arrived' at Cape Blanc, ha- 
ving in their Paſſage taken ſeveral Spaniſh Veſſels. 
Here, while Drake was employing his Men in catch- 
ing Fiſh, of which this Coaſt affords great Plenty, 
and various Kinds, the Inhabitants came down tg 
the Sea-ſide with their AMiſorges, or Leather-Bottles, 
to trallick for Water, which they were willing to 
purchaſe with Ambergriſe, and other Gums. But 
Drake, compaſſionating the Miſery of their Condi- 
tion, gave them Water whenever they aſked ſor ity 
and left them their Commodities to traffick with, 
when they ſhould be again reduced to the fame Diſ- 
treſs, without finding the ſame Generofity to relieve 
them. 

Here having diſcharged ſome Spaniſh Ships, which 
they had taken, they ſet ſail towards the Ifles of 
Cape Verd, and on Fanuary 28, came to anchor be- 
fore Mays, hoping to furniſh themſelves with freſh 
Water; but having landed, they found the Town 
by the Water's Side entirely deſerted, and marching 
tarther up the Country, ſaw the Vallics extremely 
fruitful, and abounding with ripe Figs, Cocoes and 
Plantains, but could by no means prevail upon the 
Inhabitants to converſe or traſſick with them: How- 
ever they were ſuffered by them to range the Coun- 
try without Moleſtation, but ſound no Water, ex- 
cept at ſuch a Diſtance from the Sea that the Labour 
of conveying it to their Ships was greater than it 
was at that Lime neceſſary for them to undergo- 
Salt, had they wanted it, might have been obtained 
with leſs Trouble, being left by the Sea upon the 
Sand, and hardened by the Sun, during the Ebb, in 
ſuch Quantities, that the chief Traffick of their 
Ifland is carried on with it, 

January 31. they paſſed by St. Jag, an Ifland at 
that Time divided between the Natives and the Por- 
tvpus/2, who firſt entering theſe Iflands under the 
Now of Traflick, by Degrees eſtabliſhed them- 
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ſelves, claimed a Superiority over the original Inha- 
bitants, and harraſſed them with ſuch Cruelty, 
that they obliged them either to fly to the Woods 
and Mountains, and periſh with Hunger, or to take 
Arms againſt their Oppreſſors, and under the inſu- 
perable Difadvantages with which they contended, 
to die almoſt without a Battle in defence of their 
natural Rights, and antient Poſſeſhons. 

Such Treatment had the Natives of $7; ago re- 
ceived, which had driven them into the rocky Parts 
of the Iſland, from whence they made Incurſions 
into the Plantations of the Portugueſe, ſometimes 
with Loſs, but generally with that Succeſs which De- 
ſperation naturally procures; ſo that the Portugueſe 
were in continual Alarms, and lived with the natural 
Conſequences of Guilt, Terror and Anxiety. They 
were wealthy, but not happy, and poſſeſſed the 
Iſland, but not enjoyed it. 

They then ſailed on within ſight of Fogo, an 
Ifland ſo called from a Mountain, about the Mid- 
dle of it, continually burning, and like the reſt in- 
habited by the Portugueſe ; two Leagues to the South 
of which lies Brava, which has reccived its Name 
from its Fertility, abounding, though uninhabited, 
with all Kinds of Fruits, and watered with great 
Numbers of Springs and Brooks, which would 
eaſily invite the Poſſeſſors of the adjacent Iſlands to 
ſettle in it, but that it affords neither Harbour nor 
Anchorage. Drake, after having ſent out his Boats 
with Plummets, was not able to find any Ground 
about it, and it is reported that many Experiments 
have been made with the ſame Succeſs ; however, 
he took in Water ſufficient, and on the 2d of Fe 
bruary ſet ſail for the Straits of MHagellan. 

On February 17, they paſſed the Equator, and 
continued their Voyage, with ſometimes Calms, and 
ſometimes contrary Winds, but without any memo- 


| rable Accident, to March 28, when one of their 
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Veſſels, with 28 Men, and the greateſt Part of their 
freſh Water on board, was, to their great Diſcou- 
ragement, ſeparated from them; but their Perplexity 
laſted not long, for on the next Day they diſcovered 
and rejoined their Aſſociates. 

In their long Courſe, which gave them Oppor- 
tunities of obſerving ſeveral Animals, both in the 
Air and Water, at that Time very little known, 
nothing entertained, or ſurprized them more, than 
the Flying Fifh, which is near of the ſame Size with 
a Herring, and has Fins-of the Length of his whole 
Body, by the Help of which, when he is purſued 
by the 12 or Great] Mackarel, as ſoon as he 
finds himſelf upon the Point of being taken, he 
ſprings up into the Air, and flies forward as long as 
his Wings continue wet ; Moiſture being, as it 
ſeems, neceſſary to make them pliant and moveable ; 
and when they become dry and ſtiff, he falls down 
into the Water, unleſs ſome Bark or Ship intercept 
him, and dips them again for a ſecond Flight. 'This 
unhappy Animal is not only purſued by Fiſhes in 
his natural Element, but attacked in the Air, where 
he hopes for Security, by the Don, or Sparkite, a 
great Bird that preys upon Fiſh ; and their Species 
muſt ſurely be deſtroyed, were not their Increaſe fo 
great, that the young Fry, in one Part of the Year, 
covers the Sea. 

There is another Fiſh, named the Cuitil, of which 
whole Shoals will ſometimes riſe at once out of the 
Water, and of which a great Multitude fell into 
their Ship. 

At length, having failed without Sight of Land 
for 63 Days, they arrived, April 5, at the Coaſts 
of Braſil, where, on the 7th, the Chriſtopher was 
ſeparated again from them by a Storm, after which 
they failed near the Land to the Southward, and 
on the 14th anchored under a Cape, which they 
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ſelves, claimed a Superiority over the original Inha- 
bitants, and harraſſed them with ſuch Cruelty, 
that they obliged them either to fly to the Woods 
and Mountains, and periſh with Hunger, or to take 
Arms againſt their Oppreſſors, and under the inſu- 
perable Difadvantages with which they contended, 
to die almoſt without a Battle in defence of their 
natural Rights, and antient Poſſeſhons. 

Such Treatment had the Natives of S“. Jago re- 
ceived, which had driven them into the rocky Parts 
of the Ifland, from whence they made Incurſions 
into the Plantations of the Portugueſe, ſometimes 
with Loſs, but generally with that Succeſs which De- 
ſperation naturally procures ; fo that the Portugueſe 
were in continual Alarms, and lived with the natural 
Conſequences of Guilt, Terror and Anxiety. They 
were wealthy, but not happy, and poſſeſſed the 
Iſland, but not enjoyed it. 

They then ſailed on within ſight of Fogo, an 
Ifland ſo called from a Mountain, about the Mid- 
dle of it, continually burning, and like the reſt in- 
habited by the Portugueſe ; two Leagues to the South 
of which lies Brava, which has reccived its Name 
from its Fertility, abounding, though uninhabited, 
with all Kinds of Fruits, and watered with great 
Numbers of Springs and Brooks, which would 
eaſily invite the Poſſeſſors of the adjacent Iſlands to 
ſettle in it, but that it affords neither Harbour nor 
Anchorage. Drake, after having ſent out his Boats 
with Plummets, was not able to find any Ground 
about it, and it is reported that many Experiments 
have been made with the fame Succeſs ; however, 
he took in Water ſufhcient, and on the 2d of Fe- 
bruary ſet ſail for the Straits of Magellan. 

On February 17, they paſſed the Equator, and 
continued their Voyage, with ſometimes Calms, and 
ſometimes contrary Winds, but without any memo- 
rable Accident, to March 28, when one of their 
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Veſſels, with 28 Men, and the greateſt Part of their 
freſh Water on board, was, to their great Diſcou- 
ragement, ſeparated from them; but their Perplexity 
laſted not long, for on the next Day they diſcovered 
and rejoined their Afociates, 

In their long Courſe, which gave them Oppor- 
tunities of obſerving ſeveral Animals, both in the 
Air and Water, at that Time very little known, 
nothing entertained, or ſurprized them more, than 
the Flying Fiſh, which is near of the ſame Size with 
a Herring, and has Fins of the Length of his whole 
Body, by the Help of which, when he is purſued 
by the Bonito, or Great] Mackarel, as ſoon as he 
finds himſelf upon the Point of being taken, he 
ſprings up into the Air, and flies forward as long as 
his Wings continue wet ; Moiſture being, as it 
ſeems, neceſſary to make them pliant and moveable ; 
and when they become dry and ſtiff, he falls down 
into the Water, unleſs ſome Bark or Ship intercept 
him, and dips them again for a ſecond Flight. This 
unhappy Animal is not only purſued by Fiſhes in 
his natural Element, but attacked in the Air, where 
he hopes for Security, by the Don, or Sparkite, a 
great Bird that preys upon Fiſh ; and their Species 
muſt ſurely be deſtroyed, were not their Increaſe ſo 
great, that the young Fry, in one Part of the Year, 
covers the Sea. 

There is another Fiſh, named the Cuitil, of which 
whole Shoals will ſometimes riſe at once out of the 


Water, and of which a great Multitude fell into 


their Ship. 

At length, having failed without Sight of Land 
for 63 Days, they arrived, April 5, at the Coaſts 
of Braſil, where, on the 7th, the Chriſtopher was 
ſeparated again from them by a Storm, after which 
they failed near the Land to the Southward, and 


on the 14th anchored under a Cape, which they 
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afterwards called Cape Joy, becauſe in two Days the 
Veſſel which they had loſt, returned to them. 

Having ſpent a Fortnight in the River of Plats, 
to refreſh his Men after their long Voyage, and then 
ſtanding out to Sea, he was again ſurprized by z 
ſudden Storm, in which they loſt Sight of the Swan, 
This Accident determined Drake to contract the 
Number of his Fleet, that he might not only avoid 
the Inconvenience of ſuch frequent Separations, but 
eaſe the Labour of his Men, by having more Hands 
in each Veſſel. 

For this Purpoſe he failed along the Coaſt in queſt 
of a commodious Harbour, and, on May 13, dil. 
covered a Bay, which ſeemed not improper for the 
Purpoſe, but which they durſt not enter till it was 
examined ; an Employment in which Drake never 
truſted any, whatever might be his Confidence in 
his Followers on other Occaſions. He well knew 
how fatal one Moment's Inattention might be, and 


how _ almoſt every Man ſuffers himſelf to be 


ſurprized by Indolence and Sccurity. He knew that 
the ſame Credulity that might prevail upon him to 
truſt another, might induce another to commit the 
{ame Ofhce to a third; and it muſt be, at length, 
that ſome of them would be deceived. He theretore 
as at other Times, ordered the Boat to be hoiited 
out, and taking the Line into Hand, went on 
ſounding the Paſſage till he was three Leagues from 
his Ship ; when, on a ſudden, the Weather chang- 
ed, the Skies blackened, the Winds whiſtled, and 
all the uſual Forerunners of a Storm began to threat- 
en them. Nothing was now deſired but to return 
to the Ship; but the T hickneſs of the Fog inter- 
cepting it from their Sight, made the Attempt little 
other than deſperate. By ſo many unforeſeen Acci- 
dents is Prudence itſelf liable to be embarraſſed ! 
So difficult is it ſometimes for the quickeſt Sagacity, 
and moſt enlightened Experience, to judge 2 
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Meaſures ought to be taken ! To truſt another to 
ſound an unknown Coaſt, appeared to Drake Folly 
and Preſumption ; to be abſent from his Fleet, 
though but for an Hour, proved nothing lefs than to 
hazard the Succeſs of all their Labours, Hardſhips, 

and Dangers. | 
In this Perplexity, which Drake was not more 
ſenſible of than thoſe whom he. bad leſt in the Ships, 
nothing was to be omitted, however dangerous, that 
might contribute to extricate them from it. As 
they could venture nothing of equal Value with the 
Life of their General; Captain Thomas, therefore, 
having the lighteſt Veſſel, ſteered boldly into the 
Bay, and taking the General abcard, dropped An- 
chor, and lay out of Danger, while the reſt that 
were in the open Sea, ſuffered much from the Tem- 
peſt, and the Mary, a Pertugueze Prize, was driven 
away before the Wind; the others, as ſoon as tbe 
Tempeſt was over, diſcovering by the Fires which 
were made on Shore, where Drake was, repaired to 
him. A | 
Here going on ſhare they met with no Inhabitants, 
though there were ſeveral Houſes or Huts ſtanding 
in which they found a good Quantity of died 
Fowls, and among them a great Number of O- 
ſtriches, of which the 'Thighs were as large as thoſe 
of a Sheep. Theſe Bird, are too heavy and un- 
wieldy to riſe from the Ground, but with the Help 
of their Wings run ſo ſwiltly, that the Engl 
could never come near enough to ſhoot 2t them 
Ihe Indians, commonly, by holding a large Plume 
of Feathers before them, and walking gently for- 
ward, drive the Oſtriches into ſome narrow Neck, 
or Point of Land, then ſpreading a ſtrong Net 
from one Side to the other, to hinder them from re- 
turning back to the open Fields, ſet their Dogs upon 
zkem, thus confined between the Net and the Wa- 
O 4 ters 
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ter, and when they are thrown on their Backs, ruſh 
in and take them. 

Not finding this Harbour convenient, or well 
ſtored with Wood and Water, they left it on the 


" 15th of May, and on the 18th entered another much 


ſafer, and more commodious, which they no ſooner 
arrived at, than Drake, whoſe reſtleſs Application 
never , remitted, ſent Vinter to the Southward, in 
quelt of thoſe Ships which were abſent, and im- 
mediately after failed himſelf to the Northward, and 
happily meeting with the San, conducted it to the 
reſt of the Fleet; after which, in Purſuance of his 
former Reſolution, he ordered it to be broken up, te- 
ſerving the Iron Work for a future Supply. The 
other Veſſel which they loſt in the late Storm could 
not be diſcovered. | 
While they were thus employed upon an Ifland 
about a Mile from the main Land, to which, at 
low Water, there was a Paſſage on Foot, they were 
diſcovered by the Natives, who appeared upon a 
Hill at a Diſtance, dancing, and holding up their 
Hands, as beckoning the Englifh te them; which 
Drake obſerving, ſent out a Boat with Knives, Bells 
and Bugles, and ſuch Things as, by their Uſeful- 
neſs or Novelty, he imagined would be agreeable. 
As ſoon as the Engliſb landed they obſerved two 
Men running towards them, as deputed by the 
Company, who came within a little Diſtance, and 
then ſtanding ſtill could not be prevailed upon to 
come nearer. The Engliſh thereſore tied their Pre- 
ſents to a Pole, which they fixed in the Ground, 
and then retiring faw the Indians advance, who 
taking what they found upon the Pole, left, in Re- 
turn, ſuch Feathers as they wear upon their Heads, 
with a ſmall Bone about fix Inches 1n length, carved 
round the Top, and burniſhed. 
Drake obſerving their Inclination to Friendſhip 
and Traffic, advanced with fome of his Company 
| CO | towards 
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towards the Hill, upon Sight of whom the Indians 
ranged themſelves in a Line from Eaſt io Welt, and 
one of them running from one End oi the Rank to 
the other, backwards and forwards, bowed himſelf 
towards the Riſing and Setting of the Sun, hold- 
ing his Hands over his Head, and frequently ſtop- 
ping in the Middle of the Rank, leaped up towards 
the Moon, which then ſhone directly over their 
Heads ; thus calling the Sun and Moon, the Deities 
they worſhip, to witneſs the Sincerity of their Pro- 
feſhons of Peace and Friendſhip. While this Cere- 
mony was performed, Drake and his Company aſ- 
cended the Hill, to the apparent Terror of the 
Indians, whoſe Apprehenſions when the Englifb per- 
ceived, they peaceably retired ; which gave the Na- 
tives ſo much Encouragement, that they came for- 
ward immediately, and exchanged their Arrows, 
Feathers, and Bones, for ſuch I rifles as were offer- 
ed them. 

Thus they traded for ſome Time, but by frequent 
Intercourſe finding that no Violence was intended, 
they became familiar, and mingled with the Engliſb 
without the leaſt Diſtruſt. 

They go quite naked, except a Skin of ſome 
Animal, which they throw over their Shoulders 
when they lie in the open Air. 'They knit up their 
Hair, which is very long, with a Roll of Oſtrich 
Feathers, and uſually carry their Arrows wrapped 
up 1n it, that they may not encumber them, they 
being made with Reeds, headed with Flint, and 
8 not heavy. Their Bows are about an Ell 
ong. 

Their chief Ornament is Paint, which mey uſe 
of ſeveral Kinds, delineating generally upon their 
Bodies the Figures of the Sun and Moon, in Ho- 
nour of their Deities. | 

t is obſervable, that moſt Nations, amongſt whom 
the Uſe of Cloaths is unknown, paint theu _ 
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Such was the Practice of the firſt Inhabitants of 


our own Country, From this Cuſtom did'our car. 
tieſt Enemies, the Pics, owe their Denominaticn, 
As it is not probable that Caprice or Fancy thoul! 
be uniform, there mult be doubtleſs, fome Reaſon 
for a Practice ſo general and prevailing in diſtant 
Parts of the World, which have no Communication 
with cach other. The original End of painting 
their Bodies was, probably, ro exclude the Cod; 
an End, which, if we believe ſome Relations, is ſo 
eſfectually produced by it, that the Men thus paint- 
ed never ſhiver at the moſt piercing Blaſts. But 
doubtleſs any People ſo hardened by continual Seve- 
rities would, even without Paint, be leſs ſenſible of 
the Cold than the civilized Inhabitants of the ſame 
Climate, However this Practice may contribute, in 
ſome Degree, to defend them from the Injuries of 
Winter, and in thoſe Climates where little evapo- 
rates by the Pores, may be uſed with no great Incon- 
venience ; but in hot Countries, where Perſpiration 
in greater Degree is neceſſary, the Natives only 
uſe Unction to preſerve them from the other Ex- 
treme of Weather: So well do either Reaſon or Ex- 
perience ſupply the Place of Science in ſavage 
Countries! | 

'They had no Canoes like the other Indians, nor 
any Method of croſſing the Water, which was 
probably the Reaſon why the Birds in the adjacent 
Iſlands were fo tame, that they might be taken with 
the Hand, having never been before frighted or mo- 
leſted. The great Plenty of Fowls and Seals, which 
crowded the Shallows in ſuch Numbers, that they 
killed at their firſt Arrival two hundred of them in 
an Hour, contributed much to the Refreſhment ot 
the Engliſh, who named the Place Seal Bay from that 
Animal. 

"Theſe Seals ſeem to be the chief Food of the 
Natives, for the Ergliſb often ſound raw Picces of 
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their Fleſh half-caten. and left, as they ſuppoſed, 
after a full Meal by the Indians, whom they never 
knew to make uſe of Fire, or any Arc, in dreſſing or 
preparing their Victuals. 

Nor were their other Cuſtoms leſs wild or un— 
couth, than their Way of feeding. One of them 
having received a Cap off the General's Head, and 
being extremely pleaſed as well with the Honour as 
the Gift, to exprefs his Gratitude, and confirm the 
Alliance between them, retired to a little Diſtance, 
and thruſting an Arrow into his Leg, let the 
Blood run upon the Gronnd, teſtifying, as it is 
probable, that he valued Dra#:'s Friendſhip above 
Life. 

Having ſtaid fifteen Days among theſe friendly 
Savayes, in 47 Deg. 30 Min. 5. Lat. on June 
4, they ſet fail towards the South Sea, and fix Days 
afterwards ſtopped at another little Lay to break up 
the Chri/topher, Then paſling on, they caſt An- 
chor in another Bay, not more than 20 Leagues 
diſtant from the Straits of Magellan. 

It was now Time ſeriouſly to deliberate in what 
Manner they ſhould act with regard to the Portugueze 
Prize, which having been ſeparated from them by 
the Storm, had not yet rejoined them, To return 
in Search of it was ſufficiently mortifying; to pro- 
ceed without it, was not only to deprive themſelves 
of a conſiderable Part of their Force, but to expoſe 
their Friends and Companions, whom common 
Hardſhips and Dangers had endeared to them, to 
certain Death or Captivity. This Conſideration 
prevailed, and therefore on the 18th, aſter Prayers 
to God, with which Drake never forgot to begin an 
Enterprize, he put to Sea, and the next Day, near 
Port Julian, diſcovered their Aſſociates, whole Ship 
was now grown leaky, having ſuffered much both 
in the firſt Storm by which they were diſperſed, 

and 
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a afterwards in fruitleſs Attempts to regain the 
leet. 

Drake therefore being deſirous to relieve their 
Fatigues, entered Port Julian, and as it was his 
Cuſtom always to attend in Perſon when any im- 
portant Buſineſs was in hand, went aſhore with 
tome of the chief of his Company, to ſeek for 
Water, where he was immediately accoſted by two 
Natives, of whom Magellan left a very terrible Ac. 
count, having deſcribed them as a Nation of Giants 
and Monſters ; nor is his Narrative entirely without 
Foundation, for they are of the largeſt Size, though 
not taller than ſome Engl;hmen ; their Strength i; 
1 to their Bulk, and their Voice loud, 

iſterous, and terrible. What were their Manners 
before the Arrival of the Spaniards, it is not poſſi- 
ble to diſcover ; but the Slaughter made of their 
Countrymen, perhaps without Provocation, by theſe 
cruel Intruders, and the general Maſſacre with 
which that Part of the World had been depopulated, 
might have raiſed in them a Suſpicion of all Strangers, 
and by Conſequence made them inhoſpitable, trea- 
cherous and bloody. 

The two who aſſociated themſelves with the Eng- 
hf, appeared much pleaſed with their new Gueſs, 
received willingly what was given them, and very 
exactly obſerved every thing that paſſed, ſeeming 
more particularly delighted with ſeeing Oliver, the 
Maſter Gunner, ſhoot an Englih Arrow. They 
ſhot themſelves likewiſe in Emulation, but their 
Arrows always fell to the Ground far ſhort of his. 

Soon after this friendly Conteſt came another, 
who obſerving the Familiarity of his Countrymen 
with the Strangers, appeared much diſpleaſed, and, 
as the Engliſhmen perceived, endeavoured to dil- 
ſuade them from ſuch an Intercourſe. What Ef 
fect his Arguments had, was ſoon after apparent, 


for another of Drake's Companions being deſirous 
| | to 
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to ſhow the third Indian a Specimen of the Englifh 
Valour and Dexterity, attempted likewiſe to ſhoot 
an Arrow, but drawing it with his full Force, burſt 
the Bow-ſtring 3 upon which the Indians, who were 
unacquainted with their other Weapons, imagined 
him difarmed, followed the Company, as they were 
walking negligently down towards their Boat, and 
let fly their Arrows, aiming particularly at Vinter, 
who had the Bow in his Hand. He finding himſelf 
wounded on the Shoulder, endeavoured to refit his 
Bow, and turning about, was pierced with a ſecond 
Arrow in the Breaſt, Oliver, the Gunner, imme- 
diately preſented his Piece at the inſidious Aſſailants, 
which failing to take fire, gave them Time to Jevet 
another Flight of Arrows, by which he was killed; 
nor, perhaps, had any of them eſcaped, ſurprized 
and perplexed as they were, had not Drake, wtth- 
his ui Preſence of Mind, animated their Courage, 
and directed their Motions, ordering them, by per- 
petually changing their Places, to elude, as much as 
they could, the Aim of their Enemies, and to de- 
fend their Bodies with their Targets; and inſtruQ- 
ing them, by his own Example, to pick up, and 
break the Arrows as they fell; which they did with 
ſo much Diligence, that the Indians were ſoon in 
Danger of being difarmed. Then Drake himſelf 
taking the Gun, which Oliver had ſo unſucceſsfully. 
attempted to make uſe of, diſcharged it at the /n- 
dian that firſt began the Fray, and had killed the 
Gunner, aiming it ſo happily, that the Hail Shot, 
with which it was loaded, tore open his Belly, and 
forced him to ſuch terrible Outcries, that the Indians, 
though their Numbers increaſed, and many of their 
Countrymen ſhowed themſelves ſrom different Parts 
of the adjoining Wood, were too much terrified to 
renew the Aſſault, and ſuffered Drake, without Mo- 
leſtation, to withdraw his wounded Friend, who be- 
ing hurt in his Lungs, languiſhed two Days, and 

then 
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then dying, was interred with his Companion, with 
the uſual Ceremony of a military Funeral. 

They ſtayed here two Months afterwards, with- 
out receiving any other Injuries from the Natives, 
who finding the Danger to which they expoſed them- 
ſelves by open Hoſtilities, and not being able any 
more to ſurprize the Vigilance of Drake, preferred 
their Safety to Revenge. 

-But Drake had other Enemies to conquer or 
eſcape, far more formidable than theſe Barbarians, 
and inſidious Practices to obviate, more artſul and 

dangerous than the Ambuſhes of the Indians; for 
in this Place was laid open a Deſign formed by one 
of the Gentlemen of the Fleet, not only to defeat 
the Voyage, but to murder the General. 

TT his Tranſaction is related in ſo obſcure and con- 
fuſed a Manner, that it is diſſicult to form any Judg- 
ment upon it. The Writer who gives the largeſt 
Account of it, has ſuppreſſed the Name of the Cri- 
minal, which we learn, from a more ſuccinCt Narra- 
tive, publiſhed in a Collection of Travels near that 
Time, to have been Thomas Doughtice. What were 
his Inducements to attempt the Deſtruction of his 
Leader, and the Ruin of the Expedition, or what 
were his Views if his Deſigns had ſucceeded, what 
Meaſures he had hitherto taken, whom he had en- 
deavoured to corrupt, with what Arts, or what Suc- 
ceſs, we are no where told. 

The Plot, as the Narrative, aſſures us, was laid 
before their Departure from Englaud, and diſcovered, 
in its whole Extent, to Drake himſelf in his Garden 
at Plymouth, who nevertheleſs not only entertained 
the Perſon fo accuſed as one of his Company, but, 
this Writer very particulaily relates, treated him 
with remarkable Kindneſs and Regard, tetting bim 
always at his own Table ; and lodging him in the 
fame Cabbin with himſclf. . Nor did he ever dif- 
cover the lcſt c uſpicion of his Intentions, till they 

arrived 
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arrived at this Place, but pared, by the Autho- 
rity with which he inveſted him, to conſider him 
as one to whom, in his Abſence, he could moſt 
ſecurely intruſt the Direction of his Affairs. At 
length, in this remote Corner of the World, he 
ſound out a Deſign formed againſt his Life, called 
together all his Officers, laid before them the Evi- 
dence on which he grounded the Accufation, and 
ſummoned the Criminal, who, full of all the Hor- 
rors of Guilt, and confounded at ſo clear a Detec- 
tion of his whole Scheme, immediately confeſſed 
his Crimes, and acknowledged himſelf unworthy 
of longer Liſe: Upon which the whole Aſſembly, 
conſiſting of thirty Perſons, after having conſidered 
the Affair with the Attention which it required, and 
heard all that could be urged in Extenuation of his 
Offence, unanimouſly ſigned the Sentence by which 
he was condemned to ſuffer Death. Drake, how- 
ever, unwilling, as it ſeemed to proceed to extreme 
Severitics, offered him his Choice, either of being 
executed on the Ifland, or ſet aſhore on the main 
Land, or being ſent to England to be tried before 
the Council; of which, after a Day's Conſidera- 
tion, he choſe the firſt, alledging the Improbability of 
perſuading any to leave the Expedition for the Sake 
of tranſporting a Criminal to England, and the 
Danger of his future State among Savages and In- 
fidels. His Choice, I believe, few will approve: 
To be ſet aſhore on the main Land, was indeed 
only to be executed in a different Manner : for what 
Mercy could be expected from the Natives fo in- 
cenſed, but the moſt cruel and lingering Death? 
But why he ſhould not rather have requeſted to be 
lent to England it is not eaſy to conceive. In fo 
long a Voyage he might have found a thouſand 
Opportunities of eſcaping, perhaps with the Con- 
mvance of his Keepers, whoſe Refentment muſt 
probably in Time have given way to Compaſſion, or 
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at leaſt by their Negligence, as it is eaſy to beliere, 
would in Times of Eaſe and Refreſhment, 
have remitted their Vigilance, at leaft he would har: 
incd longer Life ; and to make Death defirable 
not one of the Effects of Guilt. However, 
he was, as tis related, obftinately deaf to all Perius- 
ſions, and adhering to his firſt Choice, after haviag 
received the Communion, and dined chearfully wit: 
the General, was executed in the Afternoon, wit 


How far it is probable that Drate, after baviag 
been acquainted with this Man's Defigns, ſtout 
I his Fleet, and afterwards Cc 


gage in ſo long and hazardous a Voyage with n: 
other View than that of defeating it, is left to the 


what Actions worthy of Death he could have pro- 


ed, is equally difficult to imagine. Nor, on the 
other Hand, though the Obſcurity of the Account, 
and the remote Place choſen ſor the Diſcovery oi 
this wicked Project, ſeem to give ſome Reaſon for 
Suſpicion, does there appear any Temptazion, from 
either Hope, Fear, or Intereſt, that might induce 
Drake, or any Commander in his State, to put to 
Death an innocent Man upon falſe Pretences. | 

After the Execution of this Man, the whole Com- 
pany, either convinced of the Juſtice of the Pro- 
ceeding, or awed by the Severity, applied themſelves 
without any Murmurs, or Appearance of Diſcon- 
tent, to the Proſecution of the Voyage; and having 
broken up another Veſſel, and reduced the Number 
of their Ships to three, they left the Port, and on 
Augiſi the 20th entered the Straits of Magellan, 


in which they ſtroggled with contrary Winds, 2 
the 
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the Intricacy of that winding Paſſage expoſed them 


till Night; and then entered a more open Sea, in 
which they diſcovered an Iffand with. a burning 
Mourtzin. On the 24th they ſell in with three 
more Wands to which Drate gave Names, and, 
unding to take Poffeffion of them in the Name of 
bis Sovereign, ſound in the largeſt h prodigious a 
Number of Birds, that they killed three oufand 
of them in one Day. This Bird, cf which they 
nw not the Name, was ſom what leſs than 2 
will Gooſe, without Feathers, 2nd covered with 2 
Kin! of Down, unable to fir or riſe from the 
Ground, but capable of runnirg ard ſaimming with 
amazing Celerity ; they feed on the Sea, and come 
to Land only to reſt at Night or lay their Eggs, 
which they depoſit in Holes like thoſe of Comes. 

From theſe Iſlands to the South-Sea, the Strait 
becomes very crooked and narrow, fo that ſome- 
times, by the Interpoſition of Headlands, the Paſ- 
fage feems ſhut up, and the Voyage entirely ſtop- 
ped. To double theſe Capes is very difficalt, 'on 
Account of the frequent Alrerations to be made m 
the Courſe. There are indeed, as Magellan ob- 
ſerres, many Harbours, but in mo? of them no 
Bottom is to be found. n 

The Land on both Sides riſes into innumerable 
Mountains, the Tops of them are encircled with 
Clouds and Vapours, which being congealed fall 
down in Snow, and increaſe their Height by harden- 


ing into Ice, which is never diffolved ; but the Val- 
leys are, nevertheleſs, green, fruitful, and pleaſant. 


Here Drake finding the Strait in Appearance ſhut 
up, went in his Boat to make farther Diſcoveries, 
and having found a Paſſage towards the North, was 
returning to his Ships; but Curioſity ſoon prevailed 
upon him to ſtop, for the Sake of obſerving a Cance 
or Boat, with ſeveral Natives of the Country in it⸗ 
He could not at a Diſtance forbear admiring the 
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at leaſt by their Negligence, as it is eaſy to believe, 
they would in Times of Eaſe and Refreſhment, 
have remitted their Vigilance, at leaſt he would have 
incd longer Life ; and to make Death deſirable 
not one of the Effects of Guilt, However, 
he was, as tis related, obſtinately deaf to all Perſua- 
ſions, and adhering to his firſt Choice, after having 
received the Communion, and dined chearfully with 
the General, was executed in the Afternoon, with 
many Proofs of Remorſe, but none of Fear. 

How far it is probable that Drake, after having 
been acquainted with this Man's Deſigus, ſhouid 
admit him into his Fleet, and afterwards care(s, 
reſpect, and truſt him; or that Doughtie, who is te- 
preſented as a Man of eminent Abilities, ſhould en- 
gage in ſo long and hazardous a Voyage with no 
other View than that of defeating it, is left to the 
Determination of the Reader. What Deſigns he 

could have formed with any Hope of Succeſs, or to 
what Actions worthy of Death he could have pro- 
ceeded without Accomplices, for none are mention- 
ed, is equally difficult to imagine. Nor, on the 
other Hand, though the Obſcurity of the Account, 
and the remote Place choſen for the Diſcovery of 
this wicked Project, ſeem to give ſome Reaſon ſor 
Suſpicion, does there appear any Temptazion, from 
either Hope, Fear, or Intereſt, that might induce 
Drake, or any Commander in his State, to put to 
Death an innocent Man upon falſe Pretences. | 

After the Execution of this Man, the whole Com- 
pany, either convinced of the Juſtice of the Pro- 
ceeding, or awed by the Severity, applied themſelves 
without any Murmurs, or Appearance of Diſcon- 
tent, to the Proſecution of the Voyage ; and having 
broken up another Veſſel, and reduced the Number 
of their Chips to*three, they left the Port, and on 
Auguſt the 20th entered the Straits of Magellon, 
in which they ſtroggled with contrary Winds, _ 
the 
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the Intricacy of that winding Paſſage expoſed them 
UN Night; and then entered a more open Sea, in 
which they diſcovered an Ifland with. a burning 
Mountain. On the 24th they fell in with three 
more Ilands' to which Drake gave Names, and, 
landing to take Poſſeſſion of them in the Name of 
bis Sovereign, found in the largeſt ſo prodigious a 
Number of Birds; that they killed three thouſand 
of them in one Day. This Bird, of which they 
knew not the Name, was ſomewhat leſs than a 
wild Gooſe, without Feathers, and covered with a 
Kind of Down, unable to fly or riſe from the 
Ground, but capable of runnirg and ſwimming with 
amazing Celerity ; they feed on the Sea, and come 
to Land only to reſt at Night or lay their Eggs, 
which they depoſit in Holes like thoſe of Conies. 
From theſe Iſlands to the South-Sea, the Strait 
becomes very crooked and narrow, fo that ſome- 
times, by the Interpoſition of Headlands, the Paſ- 
ſage ſeems ſhut up, and the Voyage entirely ſtop- 
ped. Toe double theſe Capes is very difficalt, on 
Account of the frequent Alterations to be made in 
the Courſe. There are indeed, as Magellan ob- 
ſerves, many Harbours, but in moſt of them no 
Bottom is to be found. agg | 
The Land on both Sides riſes into innumerable 
Mountains, the Tops of them are encircled with 
Clouds and Vapours, which being congealetl fall 
down in Snow, and increaſe their eight by harden- 
ing into Ice, which is never diffolved ; but the Val- 
leys are, nevertheleſs, green, fruitful, and pleaſant. 
Here Drake finding the Strait in Appearance ſhut 
up, went in his Boat to make farther Diſcoveries, 
and having ſound a Paſſage towards the North, was 
returning to his Ships ; but Curioſity ſoon prevailed 
upon him to ſtop, for the Sake of obſerving a Cance 
or Boat, with ſeveral Natives of the Country in it- 
He could not at a Diſtance forbear admiring the 
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Form of this little Veſſel, which ſeemed inclining 
to a Semircircle, the Stern and Prow ſtanding up, 
and the Body finking inward ; but much greater was 
his Wonder, when, upon a nearer inſpection, he 
found it made only of the Barks of Trees ſewed to- 
ether with Thongs of Seal-ſkin, ſo artificially, that 
cely any Water entered the Seams. "ſhe people 
were well-ſhaped and painted, like thoſe which have 
deen already deſcribed, On the Land they had a 
Hut built with Poles and covered with Skins, in 
which they had Water - veſſels and other Utenſils, 
made likewiſe of the Barks of Trees. 

Among theſe People they had an Opportunity of 
remarking, what is frequently obſervable in ſavage 
Countries, how natural Sagacity, and unwearied In- 
duſtry may ſupply the Want of ſuch Manufactures, 
or natural Productions as appear to us abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the Support of Life. The Inhabitants 
of theſe Iſlands are wholly Strangers to Iron and its 
Uſe, but inftead of it make Uſe of the Shell of a 
Muſcle of prodigious Size, found upon their Coaſts ; 
this they grind upon a Stone, to an Edge, which is 
fo firm and ſolid, that neither Wood nor Stone is 
able to reſiſt it. 

September 6, they entered the great South - Sea, on 
which no Engliſb Veſſel had ever been navigated be- 
fore, and propoſed to have directed their Courſe to- 
wards the Line, that their Men, who had ſuffered 
by the Severity of the Climate, might recover their 
Strength in a warmer Latitude. But their Defigns 
were fcarce formed before they were fruſtrated; for 
on September 7, after an Eclipſe of the Moon, a 
Storm aroſe, ſo violent, that it left them little Hopes 
of ſurviving it ; nor was its Fury fo dreadful, as its 
Continuance, for it lated with little Intermiſſion till 
October 28, fifty-two Days, during which Time they 
were toſſed inceſlantly from one Part of the Occan 
to another; without any Power of oat x" 
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Sails, or lying upon their Anchors, amidſt ſhelving 
Shores, ſcattered Rocks, and unknown Iſlands, the 
Tempeſt continually roaring, and the Waves daſh- 
ing over them, 

n this Storm, on the 3oth of September, the Ma- 
rigold, commanded by Captain Thomas, was ſepa- 
rated from them. On the 7th of Ocdlaber, having 
entered a Harbour, where they hoped for ſome In- 
termiilion of their Fatigues, they were in a few 
Hours forced out to Sea by a violent Guſt, which 
broke the Cable, at which Time they loſt Sight of 
the Elizabeth, the Vice-Admiral, whoſe Crew, as 
was afterwards diſcovered, wearied with Labour, and 
diſcouraged by the Proſpect of future Dangers, re- 
covered the Straits on the next Day, and returnin 
by the ſame Paſſage el which they came, ſail 
along the Coaſt of Braſil, and on the 2d of June, 
in the Vear following, arrived at England. 

From this Bay, they were driven Southward to 
fifty · ſive — — where among ſome Iſlands, they 
ſtayed two Days to the great Refreſhment of the 
Crew ; but being again forced into the main Sea, 
they were toſſed about with perpetual Expectations 
of periſhing, till ſoon after they came again to an- 
chor near the ſame Place, where they found the Na- 
tives, whom the Continuance of the Storm had 
probably reduced to equal Diſtreſs, rowing from 

one Ifland to another, and providing the Neceflaries 
of Life. | 
It is perhaps, a juſt Obſervation, that, with re- 
gard to outward Circumſtances, Happineſs and Mi- 
ery are equally diffuſed through all States of 
human Life. In civilized Countries where regular 
Policies have ſecured the Neceſſaries of Life, Am- 
bition, Avarice, and Luxury, find the Mind at Lei- 
ſure for their Reception, and ſoon engage it in new 
Purſuits; Purſuits that are to be carried on by in- 
ceſſant Labour, and, W vain or ſucceſsful, _ 
2 uce 
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duce Anxiety and Contention. Among ſavage Na- 
tions, imaginary Wants find, indeed, no Place, but 
their Strength is exhauſted by neceſſary T oils, and 
their Paſhons agitated not by Conteſts about Supe- 
riority, Aftluence, or Precedence, but by perpetual 
Care for the preſent Day, and by Fear of periſhing 
for want of Food. 

But for ſuch Reflections as theſe they had no 
Time ; for having ſpent three Days in ſupplying 
themſelves with Wood and Water, they were by a 
new Storm driven to the Latitude of fifty-ſix De- 
grees, where they beheld the Extremities of the 
American Coaſt, and the Confluence of the Atlantic 
and Southern Ocean. 

Here they arrived on the 28th of Odiober, and at 
laſt were blefied with the Sight of a ealm Sea, ha- 
ving for almoſt two Months endured ſuch a Storm 
as no Traveller has given an Account of; and ſuch 
as in that Part of the World, though accuſtomed to 
Hurricanes, they were before unacquainted with. 

On the 3oth of O#&ober they ſteered away towards 
the Place appointed for the Rendezvous of the Fleet 
which was in thirty Degrees, and on the next Day 
diſcovered two Iflands ſo well ſtocked with Fowls, 
that they victualled their Ships with them, and then 
failed forwards, along the Coaſt of Peru, till they 
came to thirty ſeven Degrees, where finding neither 
their Ships, nor any convenient Port, they came to 
Anchor, November the 25th, at Mucho, an I ſland 
inhabited by ſuch' Indians as the Cruelty of their 
Spaniſh Conquerors had driven from the — 
to whom they applied for Water and Proviſions, of- 
fering them in return, ſuch Things as they imagined 
moſt likely to pleaſe them. The Indians ſeemed 
willing to traflick, and having preſented them with 
Fruits, and two fat Sheep, would have ſhewed them 
* a Place whither they ſhould come for Water, 
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The next Morning, according to Agreement, the 
Engliſh landed with their Water-veſſels, and ſent two 
Men forward towards the Place appointed, who, 
about the Middle of the Way, were ſuddenly at- 
tacked by the Indians, and immediately flain. Nor 
were the reſt of the Company out of Danger ; for 
behind the Rocks was lodged an Ambuſh of five 
kundred Men, who, ſtarting up from their Retreat, 
diſcharged their Arrows into the Boat with ſuch 
Dexterity, that every one of the Crew was wounded 
by them, the Sea being then high and hindering 
them from either retiring or making uſe of their 
Weapons. Drake himſelf received an Arrow under 
his Eye, which pierced him almoſt to the Brain, 
and another in his Head. The Danger of theſe 
Wounds was much encreaſed by the Abſence of their 
Surgeon, who was in the Vice-Admiral, fo that 
they had none to aſſiſt them but a Boy, whoſe Age 
did not admit of much Experience or Skill; yet ſo 
much were they favoured by Providence, that they 
all recovered, 

No Reaſon could be aſſigned for which the In- 
dians ſhould attack them with ſo furious a Spirit of 
Malignity, but that they miſtaok them for Spaniards, 
whoſe Cruelties might very reaſonably incite them 
to Revenge, whom they had driven by inceſſant 
Perſecution from their Country, waſting immenſe 
Tracks of Land by Maſſacre and Devaſtation. - 

On the Afternoon of the ſame Day, they ſet fail, 
and on the 3oth of November dropped Anchor in 
Philips Bay, where their Boat having been ſent out 
to diſcover the Country, returned with an Indian in 
his Canoe, whom they had intercepted. He was of 
a graceful Stature, dreſſed in a white Coator Gown, 
reaching almoſt to his Knees, very mild, humble, 
and docile, ſuch as perhaps were all the Indians, till 
the Spaniards taught them Revenge, Treachery, and 
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This Indian having been kindly treated, was diſ- 
miſſed with Preſents, and informed, as far as the 
Engliſh could make him underſtand, what they 
chiefly wanted, and what they were willing to give 
in return, Drake ordering his Boat to attend him in 
his Canoe. and to ſet him ſafe on the Land. 

When he was aſhore, he directed them to wait 
till his Return, and meeting ſome of his Country- 
men, gave them tuch an Account of his Reception, 
that, within a few Hours, ſeveral of them repaired 

with him to the Boat with Fowls, Eggs, and a Hog, 
and with them one of their Captains, who willingly 
came into the Boat, and deſired to be conveyed by 
the Engliſb to their Ship. 

By this Man Drake was informed, that no Sup. 

lies were to be expected here; but that ſouthward, 

in a Place to which he offered to be his Pilot, there 
was great Plenty. This Propoſal was accepted, and 
on the 5th of December, under the Direction of the 
-natured Indian, they came to Anchor in the 
arbour called by the Spaniards, Valperixo, near the 
Town of St. _ of Chiuli, where they met not 
only with ſufficient Stores of Proviſion, and with 
Store-houſes full of the Wines of Chili, but with a 
* Bhip called the Captain of Morial, richly laden, ha- 
ving, together with large Quantities of the ſame 
Wines, ſome of the fine Gold of Baldivia, and a 
great Croſs of Gold ſet with Emeralds. 

Having ſpent three Days in ſtoring their Ships 
with all Kinds of Proviſion in the utmoſt Plenty, 
they departed and landed their Indian Pilot, where 
they firſt received him, after having rewarded him 
much above his Expectations or Deſires. 

They had now little other Anxiety than ſor their 
Friends who had been ſeparated from them, and 
whom they now determined to ſeek ; but conſidering 
that by entering every Creek and Harbour with their 
Ship, they expoſed — to unneceſſary Dan- 
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Fear and that their Boat would not contain ſuch a 
umber as might defend themſelves again the Spa- 
niards, they determined to ſtation their Ship at ſome 
Place, where they might commodioully build a Pin- 
nace, which being of light Burthen. might eaſily 
fail where the Ship was in Danger of being ſtranded, 
and at the ſame I ime might carry a ſufficient Force 
to reſiſt the Enemy, and afford better Accomoda- 
tion than could be expected in the Iidat. 

To this End, on the 19th of December, they en- 
tered a Bay near Cippo, a Town inbabited by Spa- 
niards, who diſcovering them, immediately iſſued 
out, to the Number of an hundred Horſemen, with 
about two hundred naked {ndians runaing by their 
Sides. The Engliþ obſerving their Approach, re- 
tired to their Boat without any Loſs, except of one 
Man, whom no Perſuaſions or Entreaties could 
move to retire with the reſt, and, who, therefore, 
was ſhot by the Spaniards, who exulting at the Vic- 
tory, commanded the Indians to draw the dead Car- 
caſe from the Rock on which he fell, and in the 
Sight of the Exgliſb beheaded it, then cut off the 
right Hand, and tote out the Heart, which they car- 
ried away, having firſt commanded the Indians to 
ſhoot their Arrows all over the Body. The Arrows 
of the Indians were made of green Wood, for the 
immediate Service of the Day, the Spamards, with 
the Fear that always barrafſes Oppreſſors, forbiding 
them to have Weapons, when they do not want 
their preſent Aſſiſtance. 

Leaving this Place, they ſoon found a Harbour 
more ſecure and convenient, where they built their 
Pinnace, in which Drake went to ſeek his Compa- 
anions, but finding the Wind contrary, he was ob- 
liged to return in two Days. 

Leaving this Place ſoon after, they failed along 
the Coaſt in ſearch of freſh Water, and landing at 
Turepaca, they found a Spaniard aſleep, with Silver 
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Bars lying by him to the Value of three thouſand 
Ducats; not all the Inſults which they had reccived 
from his Countrymen, could provoke them to offer 
any Violence to his Perſon, and therefore they car- 
ried away his Treaſure without doing hin any ſar- 
ther Harm. | GS” 2N 

Landing in another Place, they ſound a Sjamard 
driving eight Peruvian Sheep, which are the Beaſts of 
Burthen in that Country, each laden with an hun- 
dred Pounds weight of Silver, which they ſeized 
likewiie, and drove to their Boats. 

Further along the Coalt lay ſome Indian Towns, 
from which the Inhatitants repaired to the Ship, on 
Floats; made of Seal-{kins, blown ſull of Wind, 
two of which they faſten together, and fitting be- 
tween them, row with great Swiftneſs, and carry 
conſiderable Burthens. They very readily traded 
for Glaſs, and ſuch Trifles, with which the Old and 
the Young ſeemed equally delighted. 

Arriving at Mormorena on the 26th of January, 
Drake invited the Spaniards to traſſick with him, 
which they agreed to, and ſupplied him with Neceſ- 
faries, ſelling to him, among other Proviſions, ſome 
of thoſe Sheep which have been mentioned, whoſc 
Bulk is equal to that of a Caw, and whoſe Strength 


is ſuch, that one of them can carry three tall Men 


upon his Back: Their Necks are like a Camel's, and 
their Heads like thoſe of our Sheep. They are the 
moſt uſeful Animals of this Country, not only at- 
fording excellent Fleeces, and wholeſome Fleſh, but 
ſerving as Carriages aver Rocks and Mountains 
where no other Beaſt can travel; for their Foot is of 
a peculiar. Form, which enables them to tread ficm 
in the moſt ſteep and ſlippery Places. 

On all this Coaſt the — Soil is ſo impre g- 
pated with Silver, that five Ounces may be ſepa- 
rated, from an hundred Pounds weight of common 
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Still coaſting in Hopes of meeting their Friends, 
they anchored on the 7th of February before Aria, 
where they took two Barks with about eight hun- 
dred Pound weight of Silver, and.purſuing their 
Courſe ſeized another Veſſel laden with Linens, 

On the 15th of February 1578, they arrived at 
Lima, and entered the Hatbour without Reſiſtance, 
though thirty Ships were ſtationed there, of which 
ſeventeen were equipped tor their Voyage, and many 
of them are repreſented in the Narrative as Veſſels 
of conſiderable Force; ſo that their Security ſeems 
to have conſiſted not in their Strength, but in their 
Reputation, which had ſo intimidated the Spaniards, 
that the Sight ol their own Superiority could not 
rouſe, thera to Oppoſition. Inſtances of ſuch panick 
Terrors are to be met with in other Relations, but 
as they are, for the moſt Part, quickly diſſipated by 
Reaſon and Reflection, a wiſe Commander will 
rarely found his Hopes of Succeſs on them; and, 
perhaps, on this Occaſion, the Spaniards ſcarcely 
deſerye a ſeverer Cenſure for their Cowardice than 
Drake for his TI emerity. | 

In one of theſe Ships they found fifteen hundred 
Bars of Silver, in another a Cheſt of Money, and 
very rich Lading in many of the reſt, of which the 
Spamards tamely ſuffered them to carry the moſt va- 
luable Part away, and would have permitted them 
no leſs peaceably to burn their Ships; but Drake 
never made War with a Spirit of Cruelty or Re- 
venge, or carried Hoſtilities further than was neceſ- 
ſary for his own Advantage or Deſence. 

They ſet Sail the next Morning towards Panama, 
in rope of the Caca Fuego, a very rich Ship, which 
had failed fourteen Days before, bound thither from 
Lima, which they overtook on the Firſt of March, 
near Cape Franciſco, and boarding it, found not only 
a Quantity of Jewels, and twelve Cheſts of Ryals 
of Plate, but eighty Pounds. weight of Gold, and 

tWenty- 
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twenty-ſix Tuns of uncoined Silver, with Pieces of 
wrought Plate to a great Value. In unlading this 
Prize, they ſpent ſix Days, and then diſmiſſing the 
Spaniards ſtood off to Sea. 

Being now ſufficiently enriched, and having loſt 
all Hopes of finding their Afﬀociates, and perhaps 
beginning to be infected with that Deſire of Eaſe 
and Pleaſure which is the natural Conſequence of 
Wealth obtained by Dangers and Fatigues, they 
began to conſult about their return Home, and in 
Purſuance of Drake's Advice, reſolved firſt to find 
out ſome convenient Harbour, where they might 
ſupply themſelves with Wood and W ater, and then 
endeavour to diſcover a Paſſage from the South-Sea 
into the Atlantic Ocean ; a Diſcovery which would 
not only enable them to return Home with leſs Dan- 
ger, and in a ſhorter Time, but would much faci- 
litate the Navigation in thoſe Parts of the World. 

For this Purpoſe they had Recourſe to a Pot in 
the Iſland of Caines, where they met with Fiſh, 
Wood, and freſh Water, and in their Courſe took 
a Ship laden with Silk and Linen, which was the 
laſt that they met with on the Coaſt of America. 

But being deſirous of ſtoring themſelves for a long 
Courſe, they touched, April the 15th, at Guatulta, 
a Spaniſh Ifland, where they ſupplied themſelves with 
Proviſions, and ſeized a Buſhel of Ryals of Silver. 

From Guatulca, which lies in fifteen Degrees forty 
Minutes, they ſtood out to Sea, and without ap- 

roaching any Land, failed forward, till on the 
Night following, the 3d of Fune, being then in the 
Latitude of thirty-eight Degrees, they were ſud- 
denly benumbed with ſuch cold Blaſts, that they 
were ſcarcely able to handle the Ropes. This Cold 
increaſed upon them, as they proceeded, to ſuch 2 
Degree, that the Sailors were diſcouraged from 
mounting upon the Deck; nor were the Effects of 
the Climate to be imputed to the Warmth of the 
| Regions 
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Regions to which they had been lately accuſtomed, 
for the Ropes were ſtiff with Froſt, and the Meat 
could ſcarcely be conveyed warm to the Table. 

On — 17th they came to Anchor in thirty- 
eight Degrees thirty Minutes, where they ſaw the 
Land naked, and the Trees without Leaves, and in 
a ſhort Time had Opportunities of obſerving, that 
the Natives of that Country were not leſs ſenſible of 
the Cold than themſclves ; for the next Day came a 
Man rowing in his Canoe towards the Ship, and at 
a Diſtance from it. made a long Oration, with very 
extraordinary Geſticulations, and great Appearance 
of -V chemence, and a littie Time afterwards made. 
a ſecond Viſit in the ſame Manner, and then return- 
ing a third T ime, he preſented them, after his Ha- 
rangue was finiſhed, with a Kind of Crown of 
black Feathers, ſuch as their Kings wear upon their 
Heads, and a Basket of Ruſhes filled with a parti- 
cular Herb, both which he faſtened to a ſhort Stick, 
and threw into the Boat; nor could he be prevailed 
upon to receive any T hing in return, though puſhed 
towards him upon a Board ; only he took up a Hat 
which was flung into the Water. 

Three Days afterwards, their Ship having re- 
ceived ſome Damage at Sea, was brought nearer to 
Land, that the Lading might be taken out. In 
order to which, the Exgliſb, who had now learned 
not too negligently to commit their Lives to the 
Mercy of ſavage Nations, raiſed a Kind of Fortifi- 
cation with Stones, and built their Tents within it. 
All this was not beheld by the Inhabitants without 
the utmoſt Aſtoniſhment, which incited them to 
come down in Crowds to the Coaſt, with no other 
View, as it appeared, than to worſhip the new Di- 
vinities that had condeſcended to touch upon their 
Country, 

Drake was far from countenancing their Errors, 
or taking Advantage of their Weaknels to injure — 
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moleſt them; and therefore, having directed them to 
lay aſide their Bows and Arrows, he prelented them 
with Linen, and other Neccilatics, of which he 
ſhewer them the Uſe, They then returned to their 
Habitation, about three Quarters of a Mile from 
abe Engirh Camp, where they made ſuch loud and 
violent Outcries, that they were heard by the Hg: 
&/, who found that they ſtill perfilted in their ſirſt 
Notions, and were paying them their kind of me- 
lancholy Adoration. 
Two Days afterwards they perceived the Ap— 
proach of x, far more numerous Company, who 
Aopped at the Lop of a Hill which overlooked the 
Engliſh Settlement, while one of them made a long 
Oration, at the End of which all the Aſſembly 
bowed their Bodies, and pronounced the Syllable 
Oh with a ſolemn Tone, as by way of Confirma- 
tion of what had been ſaid by the Orator. Ihen 
the Men Jaying down their Bows, and Jeaving the 
Women and Children on the Pop of the Hill, came 
down towards the 'Tents, and ſeemed tranſported in 
the higheſt Degree, at the Kindneſs of the Genera), 
who received their Gifts, and admitted them to his 
Preſence. The Women, at a Diſtance appeared 
ſeized with a Kind of Frenzy, ſuch as that of old 
among the Pagans in ſome of their religious Cere- 
monies, and in Honour, as it ſeemed, of their 
Gueſts, tore their Cheeks and Boſoms with their 
Nails, and threw themſelves upon the Stones with 
their naked Bodies till they were covered with Blood. 
Theſe cruel Rites, and miſtaken Honours, were 
by no means agreeable to Drake; whoſe predomi- 
nant Sentiments were Notions of Piety ; and there- 
fore not to make that criminal in bimfelf by his 
Concurrence, which, perhaps, Ignorance might 
make guiltleſs in them, he ordered his whole Com- 
pany to fall upon their Knees, and with their Eycs 
liſted up to Heaven, that the Savages might ** 
1 en that 
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that their Worſhip was addreſſed to a Being reſiding 
there, they all joined in praying that this harmleſs 
and deluded People might be brought to the Know- 
ledge of the true Religion, and the Doctrines of our 
bleſſed Saviour; after which they ſung. Pfalms, a 
Performance ſo pleaſing to their wild Audience, that 
in all their Viſits they generally firſt acoſted them 
with a Requeſt that they would ſing. They then 
returned all the Preſents which they had received, 
and retired. | 

Three Days after this, on June 25, 1579, our 
General received two Embaſſadors from the Hiob, or 
King of the. Country, who intending to viſit the 
Camp, required that ſome Token might be ſent him 
of Friendſhip and Peace ; this Requeſt was readily 
complied with, and ſoon after came the King, at- 
tended by a Guard of about an hundred tall Men, 
and preceded by an Oſſicer of State, who carried 
a Scepter made of black Wood, adorned with Chains 
of a Kind of Bone or Horn, which are Marks of 
the higheſt Honour among them, and having two 
Crowns, made as before, with Feathers faſtened to 
it, with a Bag of the fame Herb which was pre- 
ſented to Drake at his firſt Arrival. 

Behind bim was the King himſelf, dreſſed in a 
Coat of Coney-Skins, with the Cawl woven with 
Feathcrs upon his Head, an Ornament ſo much in 
Eſtimation there, that none but the Domeſticks to 
the King are allowed to wear it; his Attendants 
followed him, adorned nearly in the fame Manner, 
and aſter them came the common People, with 
Baſkets plaited ſo artificially that they held Water, 
m which, by Way of Sacrifice, they brought Roots 
and Fiſh, 

Drake, not lulled into Security, ranged his Men 
in Order of Battle, and waited their Approach, who 
coming nearer, ſtood ſtill while the Scepter-bearer 
made an Oration, at the Concluſion of which they 
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again came forward to the Foot of the Hill, and 
then the Scepter-bearer began a Song, which he ac- 
companied with a Dance, in both which the Men 
joined, but the Women danced without finging. 

Drake, now diſtruſting them no longer, admitted 
them into his Fortification, where they continued 
their Song and Dance a ſhort Time, and then both 
the King, and ſome others of the Company, made 
long Harangues, in which it appeared, by the reſt 
of their Behaviour, that they entreated him to ac- 
cept of their Country, and to take the Government 
of it into his own Hands; for the King with the 
apparent Concurrence of the reſt, placed the Crown 
upon his Head, graced him with the Chains, and 
others Signs of Authority, and faluted him by the 
Title of Hiob. 

The Kingdom thus offered, though of no farther 
Value to him than as it furniſhed him with preſent 
Neceſſaries, Drake thought it not prudent to refuſe, 
and therefore took Poſſeſſion of it in the Name of 
Queen Elizabeth, not without ardent Wiſhes that 
this Acquiſition might have been of Uſe to his na- 
tive Country, and that fo mild and innocent a Peo- 
ple might have been united to the Church of Chriſt. 

The Kingdom being thus conſigned, and the 
grand Affair at an End, the common People left 
their King and his Domeſticks with Drake, and diſ- 
perſed themfelves over the Camp; and when they 
ſaw any one that pleaſed them by his Appearance 
more than the reſt, they tore their Fleſh, and vented 
their Outcries as before, in Token of Reverence 
and Admiration. 

They then proceeded to ſhew them their Wounds 
and Diſeaſes, in Hopes of a miraculous and inſtan- 
taneous Cure; to which the Eugliſb, to benefit and 
undeceive them at the ſame Lime, applied ſuch Re- 
medies as they uſed on the like Occaſions. 
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- They were now grown confident and familiar, 
and came down to the Camp, every Day repeating 
their Ceremonies and Sacrifices, till they were more 
fully informed how diſagrecable they were to thoſe 
whoſe Favour they were fo ſtudious of obtaining: 
They then viſited them without Adoration, indeed, 
but with a Curiofity ſo ardent, that it left them no 
Leiſure to provide the Neceſſaries of Life, with 
which the Engliſb were therefore obliged to ſupply 
th 


em. 

They had then ſufficient Opportunity to remark 
the Cuſtoms and Diſpoſitions of theſe new Allies, 
whom they found tractable and benevolent, * 
of Body, far beyond the Engliſh, yet unfurniſhe 
with Weapons, either for Aſſault or Defence, their 
Bows being too weak for any Thing but Sport. 
Their Dexterity in taking Fiſh was ſuch, that if 
they ſaw them ſo near the Shore that they could 
come to them without ſwimming, they never miſſed 
them. 

The ſame Curioſity that had brought them in 
ſuch Crowds to the Shore, now induced Drake, and 
fome of his Company, to travel up into the Coun- 
try, which they found, at ſome Diſtance from the 
Coaſt, very fruitful, filled with large Deer, and 
abounding with a peculiar Kind of Conies ſmaller 
than ours, with Tails like that of a Rat, and Paws 
fuch as thoſe of a Mole ; they have Bags under 
_ Chin, in which they carry Proviſions to their 

oung. x 

The Houſes of the Inhabitants are round Holes 
dug in the Ground, from the Brink of which they 
raiſe Rafters or Piles, ſhelving towards the Middle, 
where they all meet, and are cramped together; they 
lie upon Ruſhes, with the Fire in the Midſt, and 
let the Smoak fly out at the Door. 

he Men are generally naked ; but the Women 
make a Kind of Petticoat of Bulruſhes, which the 
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comb like Hemp, and throw the Skin of a Deer 
over their Shoulders. They are very modeſt, trac- 
table and obedient to their Huſbands. 

ouch is the Condition of this People, and not 
very different is, perhaps, the State of the greateſt 
Part of Mankind. Whether more enlightened Na- 
tions ought to look upon them with Pity, as leſs 
happy than themſelves, ſome Sceptics have made, 
very unneceſſarily, a Difficulty of determining. 
More, they ſay, is loſt by the Perplexities than 
gained by the Inſtruction of Science; we enlarge 
our Vices with our Knowledge, and multiply out 

[ants with our Attainments, and the Happineſs of 
Life is better ſecured by the Ignorance of Vice than 
by the Knowledge of Virtue "i 
The Fallacy by which ſuch Reaſoners have im- 
poſed upon themſelves, ſeems to ariſe from the Com- 
pariſon which they make, not between two Men 
equally inclined to apply the Means of Happineſs in 
their Power to the End for which Providence con- 
ferred them, but furniſhed in unequal Proportions 
with the Means of Happineſs, which is the true 
State of ſavage and poliſhed Nations, -but between 
two Men, of which he to whom Providence has 
been moſt bountiful, deſtroys the Bleſſings by Neg- 
ligence, or obſtinate Miſuſe ; while the other, ſteady, 
diligent, and virtuous, employs his Abilities and 
Conveniencies to their proper End. The Queſtion 
is not, whether a good Indian or bad Engliſhman be 
molt happy ; but, which State is moſt deſirable, ſup- 
poling Virtue and Reaſon the ſame in both. 

Nor is this the only Miſtake which is generally 
admitted in this Controverſy ; for theſe Reaſoners 
frequently confound Innocence with the mere Inca- 
pacity of Guilt. He that never ſaw, or heard, or 
thought of ſtrong Liquors, cannot be propoſed as 2 
Pattern of Sobriety. 3 
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This Land was named by Drake, ALBION, from 
its white Cliffs, in which it bore ſome Reſemblance 
to his native Country ; and the whole Hiſtory of the 
Reſignation of it to the Engliſh, was engraven on a 
Piece of Braſs, then nailed on a Poſt, and fixed up 
before their Departure, which being now diſcovered 
by the People to be near at Hand, they could not 
forbear perpetual Lamentations. When the Englih 
on the 23d of Jah weighed Anchor, they ſaw them 
climbing to the Tops of Hills, that they might keep 
them in fight, and obſerved Fires lighted up in many 
Parts of the Country, on which, as they ſuppoſed, 
Sacrifices were offered. 

Near this Harbour they touched at ſome Iſlands, 
where they found great Numbers of Seals, and de- 
{pairing now to find any Paſſage through the Nor- 

ern Parts, he after a general Conſultation deter- 

mined to ſteer away to the Meoluccas, and ſetting Sail 
July the 25th, he ſailed for ſixty- eight Days without 
Sight of Land; and on September 3oth, arrived 
within View of ſome Iſlands, ſituate about eight De- 
you Northward from the Line, from whence the 
nhabitants reſorted to them in Canoes, hollowed 
out of the ſolid I'runk of a Tree, and raiſed at 
both Ends ſo high above the Water, that they 
ſeemed almoſt a Semicirele; they were burnithed in 
ſuch a Manner, that they ſhone like Ebony, and 
were kept ſteady by a Piece of Timber, fixed on 
each Side of them, with ſtrong Canes, that were 
faſtened at one End to the Boat, and at the other to 
the End of the 'Timber. 

The firſt Company that came brought Fruits, 
Potatoes, and other T hings of no great Value, with 
an Appearance of Trathck, and exchanged their 
Lading for other Commodities, with great Shew of 
Honelty and Frieydſhip , but having, as they ima- 
gined, laid all Suſpicion aſleep, they ſoon ſent an- 
other Fleet of Canoes, of which the Crews behaved 

Vor. I. Q_ with 
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comb like Hemp, and throw the Skin of a Deer 
over their Shoulders. They are very modeſt, trac- 
table and obedient to their Huſbands. 

ouch is the Condition of this People, and not 
very different is, perhaps, the State of the greateſt 
Part of Mankind. Whether more enlightened Na- 
tions ought to look upon them with Pity, as leſs 
happy than themſelves, ſome Sceptics have made, 
very unneceſſarily, a Dithculty of determining. 

More, they ſay, is loſt by the Perplexities than 
gained by the Inſtruction of Science; we enlarge 
our Vices with 'our Knowledge, and multiply out 

ants with our Attainments, and the Happineſs of 
Life is better ſecured by the Ignorance of Vice than 
by the Knowledge of Virtue _ LED 
The Fallacy by which ſuch Reaſoners have im - 
poſed upon themſelves, ſeems to ariſe from the Com- 
pariſon which they make, not between two Men 
equally inclined to apply the Means of Happineſs in 
their Power to the End for which Providence con- 
ferred them, but furniſhed in unequal Proportions 
with the Means of Happineſs, which is the true 
State of ſavage and poliſhed Nations, but between 
two Men, of which he to whom Providence has 
been moſt bountiful, deſtroys the Bleſſings by Neg- 
ligence, or obſtinate Miſuſe ; while the other, ſteady, 
diligent, and virtuous, employs his Abilities and 

Conveniencies to their proper End. The Queſtion 
is not, whether a good Indian or bad Engliſhman be 
moſt happy; but, which State is moſt deſirable, ſup- 
poling Virtue and Reaſon the ſame in both. 

Nor is this the only Miſtake which is generally 
admitted in this Controverſy ; for theſe Reaſoners 
frequently confound Innocence with the mere Inca- 
pacity of Guilt. He that never ſaw, or heard, or 
thought of ſtrong Liquors, cannot be propoſed as 2 
Pattern of Sobriety, Nate” Tet 1 
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This Land was named by Drake, ALB1oN, from 
its white Cliffs, in which it bore ſome Reſemblance 
to his native Country ; and the whole Hiſtory of the 
Reſignation of it to the Zng/ifh, was engraven on a 
Piece of Braſs, then nailed on a Poſt, and fixed up 
before their Departure, which being now diſcovered 
by the People to be near at Hand, they could not 
forbear perpetual Lamentations. When the Englih 
on the 23d of Fuly weighed Anchor, they ſaw them 
climbing to the Tops of Hills, that they might keep 
them in ſight, and obſerved Fires lighted up in many 
Parts of the Country, on which, as they ſuppoſed, 
Sacrifices were offered. 

Near this Harbour they touched at ſome Iſlands, 
where they found great Numbers of Seals, and de- 
1 now to find any Paſſage through the Nor- 

ern Parts, he aſter a general Conſultation deter- 

mined to ſteer away to the Maluccas, and ſetting Sail 
Fuly the 25th, he ſailed for ſixty- eight Days without 
Sight of Land; and on September 3oth, arrived 
within View of ſome Iſlands, ſituate about eight De- 
pe Northward from the Line, from whence the 
nhabitants reſorted to them in Canoes, hollowed 
out of the ſolid Prunk of a Tree, and raifed at 
both Ends ſo high above the Water, that they 
ſeemed almoſt a Semicircle; they were burnithed in 
ſuch a Manner, that they ſhone like Ebony, and 
were kept ſteady by a Piece of 'Tiniber, fixed on 
each Side of them, with ſtrong Canes, that were 
faſtened at one End to the Boat, and at the other to 
the End of the Timber. 

The firſt Company that came brought Fruits, 
Potatoes, and other Things of no great Value, with 
an Appearance of Trathck, and exchanged their 
Lading for other. Commodities, with great Shew of 
Honelty and Frieydſhip , but having, as they ima- 
gined, laid all Suſpicion aſleep, they ſoon ſent an- 
other Fleet of Canoes, of which the Crews behaved 
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with all the Inſolence of Tyrants, and all the Rapa- 
city of Thieves; for whatever was ſuffered to come 
into their Hands, they ſeemed to conſider as their 
own, and would neither pay for it nor reſtore it ; 
and at length, finding the Engliſb reſolved to admit 
them no longer, they diſcharged a Shewer of Stones 
from their Boats, which Inſult, Drake prudently 
and generouſly returned by ordering a Piece of Ord- 
nance to be fred without hurting them; at which 
they were fo terriſied, that they leaped into the Water, 
and hid themſelves nnder the Canoes. 

Having for ſome Time but little Wind, they did 
not arrive at the Maoluecas till the 3d of November, 
and then deſigning to touch at Jidore, they were vi- 
ſited, as they failed by a little Iſland belonging to 
the King of Ternate, by the Viceroy of the Place, 
who informed them, that it would be more advan- 
tageons for them to have recourſe to his Maſter fo; 
Supplies and Aſſiſtance than to the King of Ternate, 
who was in ſome Degrees dependent on the Por 
gueze, and that he would himſelf carry the News 0 
their Arrival, and prepare their Reception. 

Drake was by the Arguments of the Viceroy pre- 
vailed upon to alter his Reſolution; and on Novem 
ber 5, caſt Anchor before Ternate, and ſcarce was be 
arrived, bcfore the Viceroy, with others of the chief 
Nobles, came out in three large Boats, rowed by 
forty Men on each Side, to conduct the Ship into 
ſafe Harbour, and ſoon after the King himſelf ha- 
ving received a velvet Cloak by a Meſſenger from 
Drake, as a Token of Peace, came with ſuch a Re- 
tinue and Dignity of Appearance as was not ex- 
pected in thoſe remote Parts of the World. He was 
received with Diſcharges of Cannons and every Kind 
of Muſick, with which he was ſo much delighted, 
that defiring.the Muſicians to come down into the 
Boat, he was towed along in it at the Stern of the 
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The King was of a graceſul Stature, and regal 
Carriage, of a mild Aſpect, and low Voice ; his 
Attendants were dreſſed in white Cotton or Callicoe, 
of whom ſome, whole Age gave them a venerable 
Appearance, ſeemed his Counſellors, and the reſt 
Officers or Nobles ; his Guards were not ignorant 
of Fire-arms, but had not- many among them, be- 
ing equipped for the moſt Part with Bows and Darts. 

The King having ſpent ſome Time in admiring 

the Multitude of new Objects that preſented them- 
ſelves, retired as ſoon as the Ship was brought to 
Anchor, and promiſed to return on the Day fol- 
lowing z and in the mean Time, the Inhabitants 
having Leave to trallick, brought down Proviſions 
in great Abundance. 
At the Time when the King was expected his 
Brother came aboard, to requeſt of Drake that he 
would come to the Caſtle, propoſing to ſtay himſelf 
as a Hoſtage for his Return; Dreke refuſed to go, 
but ſent ſome Gentlemen, detaining the King's Bro- 
ther in the mean Time. 

Theſe Gentlemen were received by another of the 
King's Brothers, who conducted them to the Coun- 
cil-houſe near the Caſtle, in which they were di- 
rected to walk ; there they found threeſcore old Men, 
Privy Counſellors to the King, and on each Side of 
the Door without, ſtood four old Men of foreign 
Countries, who ſerved as Interpreters in Commerce. 

In a ſhort Time the King came from the Caſtle, 
dreſſed in Cloth of Gold, with his Hair woven into 
gold Rings, a Chain of Gold upon his Neck, and 
on his Hands Rings very artificiaily ſet with Dia- 
monds and Jewels of great Value ; over his Head 
was borne a rich Canopy, and by his Chair of State, 
on which heſatdown when he had entered the Houle, 
ſtood a Page with a Fan ſet with Sapphires, to mo- 
derate the Exceſs of the Heat. Here he received the 
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Compliments of the Engliſb, and then honourably 
diſmiſſed them. 

The Caſtle, which they had ſome Opportunity 
of obſerving, ſeemed: of no great Force ; it was built 
by the Portugueze, who attempting to reduce this 
Kingdom into-an abſolute Subjection, murdered the 
King, and intended to purſue their Scheme by the 
Deſtruction of all his Sons; but the general Ab- 
horrence, which Cruelty and Perfidy naturally ex- 
cites, armed-all the Nation againſt them, and pro- 
cured their total Expulſion from all the Dominions 
of Ternate, which from that Time increafing in 
Power, continued. to make new Conqueſts, and to 
deprive them of other Acquiſitions. 

While they lay before Ternate, a Gentleman came 
on Board attended by his Interpreter. He was 
dreſſed fomewhat in the European Manner, and ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf from the Natives of Ternate, 
or any Country. that they had ſeen, by his Civility 
and Apprehenſion. Such a Viſitant may eaſily be 
imagined to excite their Curiofity, which he 2 
by informing them that he was a Native of China, 
of the Family of the King then reigning, and that 
being — of a capital Crime, of which, though 
he was innocent, he had not Evidence to clear him- 
ſelf, he had petitioned the King that he might not 
be expoſed to a Trial, but that his Cauſe might be 
referred to divine Providence, and that he might be 
allowed to leave his Country, with a Prohibition 
againſt returning, unleſs Heaven, in Atteſtation of 
his Innocence, ſhould enable him to bring back e 
the King ſome Intelligence that might be to the 
Honour and Advantage of the Empire of China. 
In Search of ſuch Information he had now ſpent 
three Years, and had left Tidore fot the Sake of con- 
verſing with the Engliſß General, from whom he 
koped to receive ſuch Accounts as would enable him 
to return with Honour aud Safety, 
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Drake willingly recounted all his Adventures and 
Obſervations, to which the Chineſe Exile liſtened 
with the utmoſt Attention and Delight, and having 
fixed them in his Mind, thanked God for the Know- 
ledge he had gained. He then propoſed to the Eng- 
1% General to conduct him to China, recounting, 
by Way of Invitation, the Wealth, Extent, and 
Felicity of that Empire; but D» ate could not be 
induced to prolong his Voyage. 

He therefore ſet fail on the qth of November in 
queſt of ſome convenient Harbour, in a deſart Iſland, 
to refit his Ship, not being willing, as it ſeems, te 
truſt, the Generoſity of the King of, Ternate. Five 
Days afterwards he found a very -commodious Har- 
bour in an Iſland overgrown with Wood, where he. 
repaired his Veſſel, and reſreſhed his Men without 
Danger or Interruption, 

Leaving this Place the 22th of Dacenier, they 
failed towards the Celebes ; but having a Wind not 
very favourable, they were detained among a Multi- 
tude of Iflands, mingled with dangerous Shallows, 
till January 9, 1580. When they thought them - 
ſelves clear, and were ſailing forwards with a ſtrong 
Gale, they were at the Beginning of the Night ſur- 
prized in their Courſe by a ſudden Shock, of which 
the Cauſe was eaſily diſcovered, for they werethrown 
upon a Shoal, and by the Speed of their Courſe, 
fixed too faſt for any Hope of eſcapmg. Here even 
the Intrepidity of Drake was thaken, and his Dex- 
terity baffled ; but his Piety, however, remained ſtill 
the ſame, and what he could not now promiſe him- 
ſelf from his own Ability, he hoped from the Aſſiſt- 
ance of Providence, The Pamp was plied, and the 
Ship found free from new Leaks. 

The next Attempt was te diſcover towards the 
Sea ſome Place where they might fix their Boat, and 
from thence drag the Ship into deep Water; but 


upon Examination it appeared, that the Rock on 
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which they had ſtruck, roſe perpendicularly from the 
Water, and that there was no Anchorage, nor any 
Bottom to be found a Boat's Length from the Ship. 
But this Diſcovery, with its Conſequences, was by 
Drake wiiely coricealed from the common Sailors, 
Jeſt they ſhould abandon themſelves to Deſpair; for 
which there was, indeed, Cauſe, there being no 
Proſpect left, but that they muſt there fink with the 
Ship, which muſt undoubtedly be ſoon daſhed to 
Picces 3 or periſh-in attempting to reach the Shore 
in their Boat; or be cut in Pieces by Barbarians if 
they ſhould arrive at Land. 

In the Midſt of this Perplexity my Diſtreſs, Drake 
directed that the Sacrament ſhould be adniiniſtered, 
and his Men fortified with all the Conſolation which 
Religion affords ; then perſuaded them to lighten the 
Veſſel by throwing into the Sea Part of their Ladin, 
which was chearfully complied with, but without 
Effect. At length, when their Hopes had forſaken 
them, and no new Struggles could be made, they 
were on a ſudden relieved by a Remiſſion 0f*the 
Wind, which having hitherto blown ſtrongly egainſt 
the Side of the Ship which lay towards the Sea, held 
it upright againſt the Rock; but when the blaſt 
ſlackened, (being then low Water) the Ship lying 
higher with that Part which reſted on the Rock than 
with the other, and being borne up no longer by 
the Wind, reeled into the deep Water, to the Sur— 
prize and Joy of Drate and his Companions. 

This was the greateſt and moſt inextricable Diſ- 
treſs which they had ever ſuffered, and made ſuch an 
Impreſſion upon their Minds, that for fome Time 
afterwards they durſt not adventure to ſpread their 
Sails, but went ſlowly ſor ward with the utmoſt Cir- 
cumſpection. 

They thus continued their Courſe without any ob- 
ſerrable Occurrence, til} on the 11th of March they 
came to Anchor betorethe Iſland of Java, and ſending 
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to the King a Preſent of Cloth and Silks, received 
trom him, in Return, a large Quantity ol Provi- 
ſions; and the Day following D» ate went himſelf 
on Shore, and entertained the King with his Mu- 
fick, and obtained Leave to ſtore his Ship with to- 
viſions. 

The Ifland is governed by a great Number cf 
petty Kings, or Katas, ſubordinate to one Chief; 
of theſe Princes three came on Board together a few 
Days after their Arrival z and having upon their 
Return recounted the Wonders which they had ſeen, 
and the Civility with which they had been treated, 
incited others to ſatisfy their Curioſity in the ſame 
Manner; and Raza Donan, the chief King, came 
himſelf to view the Ship, with the warlike Arma- 
ments and Inſtruments of Navigation. | 

This Intercourſe of Civilities ſomewhat retarded 
the Buſineſs for which they came; but at length 
they not only victualled their Ship, but cleanicd the 
Bottom, which, in the long Courſe, was overgrown 
with a Kind of Shell faſh that impeded her Patlage. 

Leaving Java, on March 26, they failed home- 
wards by the Cape of Good Hope, which they ſaw on 
June the 5th ; ou the 15th of Augu/t paſſed the Tro- 
pic, and on the 26th of September arrived at Phy- 
mouth, where they found that by paſling through to 
many difterent Climates, they had loſt a Day in their 
Account of Time, it being Sunday by their Jour- 
nals, but Menday by the general Computation. 

In this hazardous Voyage they had ſpent two Years, 
ten Months, and ſome odd Days; but were ecom- 
penſed for their Toils by great Riches, and the uni- 
verſal Applauſe of their Countrymen. Drake after- 
wards brought his Ship up to Deptford, where Queen 
Elizabeth viſited him on Board his Ship, and con- 
ferred the Honour of Knighthood upon him; an 
Honour in that illuſtrious Reign not made cheap by 
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Proſtitution, nor even beſtowed without uncomman 
Merit. | 

It is not neceflary to give an Account equally par- 
ticular of the remaining Part of his Life, as he was 
no longer a private Man. but engaged in public Af- 
fairs, and aſſociated in his Expeditions with other 
Generals, whoſe Attempts, and the Succeſs of them, 
are related in the Hittories of thoſe Times. | 

In 1585, on the 12th of September, Sir Francis 
Drake ſet fail from Pi/ymouth with a Fleet of five-and- 
twenty Ships and Pinnaces, of which himſelf was 
Admiral, Captain Martin Forbifber Vice- Admiral, 
and Captain Francis Mnollis Rear-Admiral : They 
were fitted out to cruize upon the Spaniardt; and 
having touched at the Ifle of Bayonne, and plun- 
dered Vigo, put to Sea again, and on the 16th of 
November arrived before St. Jago, which they en- 
. tered without Reſiſtance, and reſted there ſourteen 
Days, viſiting in the mean Time San Domingo, a 
Town within the Land, which they found likewiſe 
deſerted ; and carrying off what they pleaſed of the 
Produce of the Ifland, they at their Departure, 
. deſtroyed the Town and Villages, in Revenge of the 
Murder- of one of their Boys, whoſe Body they 
found mangled in a moſt inhuman Manner. 

From this Iſland they purſued their Voyage to the 
ef- Indies, determining to attack St. Domingo in 
— as the richeſt Place in that Part of the 

orld ; they therefore landed a thouſand Men, and 
with ſmall Loſs entered the T own, of which they 
kept Poſſeſſion for a Month without Interruption or 
Alarm; during which Time a remarkable Accident 
happened, which deſerves to be related. 

Drake having ſome Intentjon of treating with the 
3 ſent to them a Negro- Boy with a Flag of 

ruce, which one of the Spaniards fo little regarded, 
that he ſtabbed him through the Body with a Lance. 
The Boy, notwithſtanding his Wound, came back 
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to the General, related the Treatment which he had 
found, and died in his Sight. Drake was ſo in- 
cenſed at this Outrage, that he ordered two Friars, 
then his Priſoners, to be conveyed with a Guard to 
the Place where the Crime was committed, and hang- 
ed up in the Sight of the Spaniards, 8 t 
two Spaniſh Priſoners ſhould undergo the ſame Death 
every Day, till the Offender ſhould be delivered up 
by them : They were too well acquainted with the 
Character of Drake not to bring him on the Day fol- 
lowing, when to impreſs the Shame of ſuch Ac- 
tions more effectually upon them, he compelled them 
to execute him with their own Bands. Of this Town, 
at their Departure, they demoliſhed Part, and ad- 
mitted the reft to be ranſomed for five-and-twent 

thouſand Ducats. | 

From thence they ſailed to Cærthagena, where the 
Enemy having received Inteliigence of the Fate of 
St. Demingo, had ſtrengthened their Fortifications, 
and prepared to defend themſelves with great Obſti- 
nacy; but the Engliſb landing in the Night, came 
upon them by a Way which they did not ſuſpeR, 
and being better armed, partly by Surprize, and 
_y by Superiority of Order and Valour, became 

aſters of the Place, where they ſtayed without 
Fear or Danger fix Weeks, and at their Departure 
received an hundred and ten thouſand Ducats for 
the Ranſom of the Town. 

They afterwards took St. Auguſtin, and touching 
at Virginia, took on Board the Governor, Mr. Lane, 
with the Eng/i/h that had been left there the Year 
before by Sir M alter Raleigh, and arrived at Port/- 
mouth on Fuly 28, 1586, having loſt in the Voyage 
leven hundred and fifty Men. The Gain of this 
Expedition amounted to ſixty thouſand Pounds, of 
which forty were the Share ot the Adventurers, who 
fitted out the Ships, and the reſt difiributed among 

the 
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Proſtitution, nor even beſtowed without uncommag 
Merit. 

It is not neceflary to give an Account equally par. 
ticular of the remaining Part of his Life, as be was 
no longer a private Man. but engaged in public Af. 
fairs, and aſſociated in his Expeditions with other 
Generals, whoſe Attempts, and the Succeſs of them 
are related in the Hiſtories of thoſe Times. 

In 1585, on the 12th of September, Sir Franci; 
Drake et fail from Plymouth with a Fleet of five-and- 
twenty Ships and Pinnaces, of which himſelf was 
Admiral, Captain Martin Forbifher Vice- Admiral, 
and Captain Francis Knellis Rear-Admiral : They 
were fitted out to cruize upon the Spaniards; and 
having touched at the Ifle of Bayonne, and plun- 
dered Vigo, put to Sea again, and on the 16th of 
November arrived before St. Jago, which they en- 
tered without Reſiſtance, and reſted there fourteen 
Days, viſiting in the mean Time San Domingo, a 
Town within the Land, which they found likewiſe 
deſerted ; and carrying off what they pleaſed of the 
Produce of the Iſland, they at their Departure, 
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. deſtroyed the Town and Villages, in Revenge of the 


Murder of one of their Boys, whoſe Body they 
found mangled in a moſt inhuman Manner. 

From this Iſland they purſued their Voyage to the 
TV:/t- Indies, determining to attack St. Domingo in 


OR as the richeſt Place in that Part of the 


orld ; they therefore landed a thouſend Men, and 
with ſmall Loſs entered the T own, of which they 
kept Poſſeſſion for a Month without Interruption or 
Alarm; during which Time a remarkable Accident 

happened, which deſerves to be related. 
Drake having ſome Intention of treating with the 
— ſent to them a Negro-Boy with a Flag of 
ruce, which one of the Spaniards fo little regarded, 
that he ſtabbed him through the Body with a Lance. 
The Boy, notwithſtanding his Wound, came back 
. 3s ts 
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to the General, related the Treatment which he had 
found, and died in his Sight. Drake was ſo in- 
cenſed at this Outrage, that he ordered two Friars, 
then his Priſoners, to be conveyed with a Guard to 
the Place where the Crime was committed, and hang- 
ed up in the Sight of the Spaniards, e Mer 
two Spaniſh Priſoners ſhould undergo the ſame Death 
every Day, till the Offender ſhould be delivered up 
by them : They were too well acquainted with the 
Character of Drake not to bring him on the Day fol- 
lowing, when to impreſs the Shame of ſuch Ac- 
tions more effectually upon them, he compelled them 
to execute him with their own Bands. Of this Town, 
at their Departure, they demoliſhed Part, and ad- 
mitted the reſt to be ranſo med for five-and-twent 
thouſand Ducats. 
From thence they ſailed to Carthagena, where the 
Enemy having received Intelligence of the Fate of 
St. Demingo, had ſtrengthened their Fortifications, 
and prepared to defend themſelves with great Obſti- 
nacy; but the #ng/h landing in the Night, came 
upon them by a Way which they did not ſuipect, 
and being better armed, partly by Surprize, and 
partly by Superiority of Order and Valour, became 
Maſters of the Place, where they ftayed without 
Fear or Danger fix Weeks, and at their Departure 
received an hundred and ten thouſand Ducats for 
the Ranſom of the Town. 
They afterwards took St. Auguſtin, and touching. 
at Virginia, took on Board the Governor, Mr. Lane, 
with the Engli/h that had been left there the Year 
before by Sir Halter Raleigh, and arrived at Portſ- 
nth on Fuly 28, 1586, having loſt in the Voyage 
leren hundred and fifty Men. The Gain of this 
Expedition amounted to fixty thouſand Pounds, of 
which forty were the Share of the Advcnturers, who 
bited out the Ships, and the reſt diftributed among 
| the 
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= LIFES oo DRAKE. 
the ſeveral Crews, amounted to fix Pounds eek 
Man. So cheaply is Life ſometimes hazarded, 

The Tranſactions againſt the Armaaa, 1 588, are 
in themſelves far more memorable, but leſs neceſſay 
to be recited in this ſuccint Narrative; only let it 
be remembered, that the Poſt of Vice-Admiral of 
England, to which Sir Francis Drake was then railed, 
is a ſuſhcient Proof that no Obſcurity of Birth, a 
Meanneſs of Fortue, is unſurmountable to Brayery 
and Diligence. | 

In 1595 Sir Francis Drake, and Sir John Hawkins, 
were {ent with a Fleet to the Veſi-Indies, which Ex- 
pedition was only memorable for the Deſtruction of 
Nombre de Dios, and the Death of the two Com- 
manders, of whom Sir Francis Drake died January q, 
1597, and was thrown into the Sea in a Leadeu 
Coffin, with all the Pomp of naval Obſequics. lt 
is reported by ſome, that the ill Succels of this Voy- 
age haſtened his Death. Dpon what this Conjec- 
ture is grounded does not appear, and we may be 
allowed to hope, for the Honour of ſo great a Man, 
that it is without Foundation ; and that he whon 
no Series of Succeſs could ever betray to Vanity u 
Negligence, could have ſupported a Change of Fer- 
Zune without Impatience or Dejection, 


T. H . 
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OGER ASCHAM was born in the Year 1515, 
at Kirby Wiſe, (or Kirby Micte) a Village near 
Northallerten in Yorkſhire, of a Family above the 
Vulgar. His Father John A/cham was Houſe-ſteward 
in the Family of Scroop ; and in that Age, when the 
different Orders of Men were at a greater Diſtance 
from each other, and the Manners of Gentlemen 
were regularly formed by menial Services in great 
Houſes, lived with a very conſpicugus Reputation. 
Margaret Aſcham, his Wife, is ſaid to have been 
allied to many conſiderable Families, but her maiden 
Name 1s not recorded. She had three Sons, of 
whom Reger was the youngeſt, and ſome Daughters; 
but who can hope, that of any Progeny more than 
one ſhall deſerye to be mentioned? They lived mar- 
ried ſixty- ſeyen Years, and at laſt died together al- 
poſt on the ſame Hour of the ſame Day 
Roger having paſſed his firſt Years under the Care 
of his Parents, was adopted into the Family of An- 
tmy Wingfield, who maintained him, and committed 
his Education, with that of his own Sons, to the 
Care of one Band, a domeſtick Tutor. He very 
early diſcovered an unuſual Fondneſs for Literature 
by an eager Perufal of Exgliſb Books, and having 
palled happily through the ſcholaſtick Rudiments, 
was put, in 1530, by his Patron Ming field, to St. 
/:bn's College in Cambridge. 
bam entered Combridee at a Time when the laſt 
preat Revolution of the intellectual World was fill- 
g erer academical Mind with A:cour or Anxiety. 


The 
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The Deſtruction of the Con/ftantinopolitan Empire 
had driven the Greets with their Language into the 
interior Parts of Europe, the Art of Printing had 
made the Books eafily attainable, and Greet now be- 
gan to be taught in England, The Doctrines of Lu- 
ther had already filled all the Nations of the Remi 
Communion with Controverſy and Diflention. New 
Studies of Literature, and new Tenets of Religion, 
ſound Employment for all who were deſirous of 
Truth, or ambitious of Fame. Learning was at 
that Time proſecuted with that Eagerneſs and Per- 
ſeverance which in this Age of Indifference and Diſ 
ſipation it is not eaſy to conceive. To teach or to 
learn was at once the Buſineſs and the Pleaſure of 
the academical Life ; and an Emulation of Study 
was raiſed by Chete and Smith, to which even the 
preſent Age perhaps ewes many Advantages, without 
remembering or knowing its Benefattors. 

Aſcham ſoon reſolved to unite himſelf to thoſe who 
were enlarging the Bounds of Knowledge, and im- 
mediately upon his Admiſſion into the College, ar- 
plied himſelf to the Study of Greek. Thoſe who 
were zealous for the new Learning, were often uo 
great Friends to the old Religion; and Aſcham, as 
he became a Grectan, became a Proteitant. The 
Reformation was not yet begun, Diſaffection to Po- 
pery was conſidered as a Crime juſtly puniſhed by 
Excluſion from Favour and Preferment, and was 
not yet openly profeſſed, though Superſtition was 

radually lohng its hold upon the Publick. The 
Study of Greet was reputable enough, and Aſchan 
purſued it with Diligence and Succeſs equally con- 
ſpicuous. He thought a Language might be mok 
eafily learned by teaching it; and when he had cb- 
tained ſome Proficiency in Greek, read Lecturcs, 
while he was yet a Boy, to other Boys who were 
deſirous of Inſtruction. His Induſtry was much en- 


couraged by Pember, a Man of great ms 
that 
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wat Time, though I know not that he has left any 
Monuments behind him, but what the Gratitude 
of his Friends and Scholars has beſtowed. He was 
one of the great Encouragers of Greet Learning, 
and particularly applauded Aſcham's Lectures, aſſut- 
ing him in a Letter, of which Graunt has preſerved 
an Extrat, that he would gain more Knowledge 
by explaining one of A/op's Fables to a Boy, than 
by hearing one of Homer's Poems explained by an- 
other. 

Aſcham took his Bachelor's Degree in 1534, Fe- 
bruary 18, in the eighteenth Year of his Age; 2 
Time of Life at which it is more common now to 
enter the Univerſities than to take Degrees, but 
which, according to the Modes of Education then 
in Uſe, had nothing of remarkable Prematurity. 
Ou the 23d of Mach following, he was choſen 
Fellow of the College; which Election he conli- 
dered as a ſecond Birth, Dr. Meicalf the Maſter 
of the College, a Man, as Aſcham tells us, meanly 
learned himſelf, but no mean Encourager of Learning in 
cthers, clandeſtinely promoted his Election, though 
be openly ſeemed firſt to oppoſe it, and afterwards 
to cenſure it, becauſe Aſcham was known to favour 
the new Opinions ; and the Maſter himſelf was ac- 
cuſed of giving an unjuſt Preference to the northern/ 
Men, one of he Factions into which this Nation 
was divided, before we could find any more impor- 
tant Reaſon of Diſſention, than that ſome were born 
on the northern and ſome on the ſouthern Side of 
Trent. Any Cauſe is ſufficient for a Quarrel ; and 
the Zealots of the North and South lived long in 
iuch Animoſity, that it was thought neceſſary at Ox- 
firs to keep them quiet by. chuſing one Proctor every 
Year from each, 

He ſeems to have been hitherto ſupported by the 
Bounty ot Wing field, which his Attainment of a Fel- 
wwthip now treed kim from the Neceſſity of re- 
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ceiving. Dependance, though in thoſe Days it ws 
more common, and leſs irkſome than in the preſent 
State of T hings, can never have been free from 
Diſcontent ; and therefore he that was releaſed from 
it mult always have rejoiced. I he Danger is, leſt 
the Joy of eſcaping from the Patron may not leave 
{uflicient Memory of the Beneſactor. Of this Fox. 
getfulneſs A/cham cannot be accuſed ; for he is te- 
corded to have preſerved the moſt grateful and affee- 
tionate Reverence for II ing field, and to have never 
grown weary of recounting his Benefits, 

His Reputation (till increaſed, and many reſorted 
to his Chamber to hear the Gree# Writers explained. 
He was likewiſe eminent for other Accomplithments, 
By the Advice of Vember, he had learned to play on 


muſical Inſtruments, and he was one of the Few 


who excclied in the mechanical Art of Writing, 
which then began to be cultivated among us, and 
in which we now ſurpaſs all other Nations. He not 
only wrote his Pages with Neatneſs, but embelliſhed 
them with elegant Draughts and Illuminations ; an 
Art at that Time ſo highly valued, that it contri- 
buted much both to his Fame and his Fortune. 

He became Maſter of Arts in March 15 37, in his 
twenty-firſt Lear; and then, if not before, com- 
menced Tutor, and publickly undertook the Educa- 
tion of young Men. A Tutor of one-and twen'y, 
however accompliſhed with Learning, however ex- 
alted by Genius, would now gain. little Reverence 
dr Obedienc#; but in thoſe Days of Diſcipline and 
Regularity, the Authority of the Statutes eaſily ſup- 
pied that of the Teacher. ; all Power that was law. 
ful was reverenced, Belides, young Tutors had {bill 
younger Pupils. 

Ajcham is fail to have courted his Scholars to Study 
by every Incitement, to have treated them with great 
Kindneſs, and to have taken Care at once to inſtill 


Learning and Piety, to inlighten their Minds, and 
10 
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to form their Manners. Many of his Scholars roſe 
to great Eminence; and among them iim Grindal 
was ſo much diſtinguiſhed, that by Chete's Recom- 
mendation he was called to Court as a proper Maſter 
of Languages for the Lady Elizabeth. 

There was yet no eſtabliſhed Lecturer of Greet; 
the Univerfity therefore appointed A/cham to read in 
the open Schools, and paid him out of the publick 
Purſe an honorary Stipend, ſuch as was then reck- 
oned ſufficiently liberal: A Lecture was afterwards 
fonnded by King Henry, and he then quitted the 
Schools, but continued to explain Greet Authours 
in his own College. 

He was at firſt an Opponent of the new Pronun- 
ciation introduced, or rather of the ancient reſtored, 
out this Time by Chete and Smith, and made ſome 
cantious Struggles for the common PraCtice, which 
the Credit and Dignity of his Antagoniſts did not 
permit to defend very publickly, or with much Ve- 
ke-mence: Nor were they long his Antagoniſts ; for 
either his Affection for their Merit, or his Convic- 
ion of the Cogency of their Arguments, ſoon changed 
his Opinion and his Practice, and he adhered ever 
alter to their Method of Utterance. 
Of this Controverſy it is not neceſſary to give a 
ci cumſtantial Account; fomething of it may be 
ound in Strype's Life of Snith, and ſomething in 
Euter's Reflexions upon Learning: It is ſufficient to 
remark here, that Che#e's Pronunciation was that 
which now prevails in the Schools of England. Diſ- 
quiſitions not only verbal, but merely literal, are too 
minute for popular Narration. 
He was not leſs eminent as a Writer of Latin, 
than as a Teacher of Greek, All che publick Let- 
ters of the Univerſity were of his Compoſition ; and 
as little Qualifications muſt often bring great Abili- 
des into Notice, he was recomamcnded to this ho- 
: nourable 
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nourable Employment not leſs by the Neatneſs 9d 
his Hand, than the Elegance of his Style, 

However great was his Learning, he was not al. 
ways immured in his Chamber; but being valetudi. 
nary, and weak of Body, thought it neceſſary to 
ſpend many Hours in ſuch Exerciſes as might beſt 
relieve him after the Fatigue of Study. His favourite 
Amuſement was Archery, in which he ſpent, or, in 
the Opinion of others, loſt fo much Time, that 
thoſe whom either his Faults or Virtues made his 
Enemies, and perhaps fome whoſe Kindneſs wiſhed 
him always worthily employed, did not ſcruple to 
cenſure his Practice, as unſuitable to a Man pro- 
feſſing Learning, and perhaps of bad Example in a 
Place of Education. 

To free himlelf from this Cenſure was one of the 
Reaſons for which he publiſhed, in 1544, his Texts 
philus, or the Schole or Partitions of Shooting, in 
which he joins the Praiſe with the Precepts of At- 
chery. He deſigned not only to teach the Art of 
Shooting, but to give an Example of Diction more 
natural and more truly Eugliſt than was uſed by the 
common Writers of that Age, whom he ceuſures 
for mingling exotick Terms with their native Lan- 
guage, and of whom he complains, that they were 
made Authours not by Skill or Education, but, by 
Arrogance and Temerity. 

He has not failed in either of his Purpoſes. He has 
ſuſſiciently vindicated Archery as an innocent, falu- 
tary, uſcful, and liberal Diverſion; and if his Pre- 
cepts are of no great Uſe, he has only ſhown by 
one Example among many, how little the Hand can 
derive from the Mind, how little Intelligence can 
conduce to Dexterity In every Art, Practice 1s 
much; in Aits manual, Practice is almoſt the VV hole. 
Precept can at moſt but warn againtt Errour, it cat 
never beſtow Excellence. 


'The 
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The Bow has been ſo long diſuſed. that moſt Eng- 
% Readers have forgotten its Importance, though 
it was the Weapon by which we gained the Battle 
of Agincourt, a Weapon which when handled by 
Enoli/h Yeomen, no foreign Troops were able to 
reliſt. We were not only abler of Body than the 


French, and therefore ſuperior in the Uſe of Arms, 


which are forcible only in Proportion to the Strength 
with which they are handled, but the national Prac- 
tice of Shooting for Pleaſure or for Prizes, by which 
every Man was inured to Archery from his Infancy, 
gave us inſuperable Advantage, the Bow requiring 
more Practice to ſkilful Uſe than any other Inſtru- 
ment of Offence. 

Fire arms were then in their Infancy; and though 
Battering-· piece had been ſome Time in Uſe, I 
know not whether any Soldiers were armed with 
Hand-guns when the 7 oxophilus was firſt publiſhed : 
They were ſoon after uſed by the Spar: Troops, 
whom other Nations made haſte to imitate: But 
how little they could yet effect, will be underſtood 
from the Account given by the ingenious Author 
of the Exerciſe for the Nrſolt Militia. 

* The ſirſt Muſkets were very heavy, and could 
* not be fired without a Reſt ; they had Match- 
© locks, and Barrels of a wide Bore, that carried a 
large Ball and Charge of Powder, and did Execu- 

* tion at Ae Diſtance. 

* The Muſketeers on a March carried only their 
* Reſts and Ammunition, and had Poys to bear 
* their Muſkets after them, for which they were al- 
* lowed great additional Payr. 
oy They were very flow in loading, not on!y by 
: Reaſon of the Unweildineſs of the Pieces, and 
; becauſe they carried the Powder and Balls ſepa- 
kate, but from the Time it took to prepare and 

adjuſt the Match; fo that their Fire was not near 


ſo briſk as ours is now. Afterwards a lighter Kind 
ot, I. R of 
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© of match-lock Muſket came into Uſe, and they 
carried their Ammunition in Bandeliers, which 
were broad Belts that came over the Shoulder, to 
* which were hung ſeveral little Caſes of Wood 
© covered with Leather, each containing a Charye 
* of Powder; the Balls they carried looſe in a Pouch; 
. ad they had alſo a Priming-horn hanging by their 
© dide. 

* The old Zng/h Writers call thoſe large Mu. 
© kets Calivers: The Harquebuze was a lighter 
Piece, that could be fired without a Reſt. The 
* Match-lock was fired by a Match fixed by a Kind 
* of Tongs in the Serpentine or Cock, which by 
+ pulling the Trigger, was brought down with great 

« Quickneſs upon the Priming in the Pan; over 
* which there was a ſliding Cover, which was drawn 
* back by the Hand juſt at the Time of Firing, 
© "There was a great Deal of Nicety and Care re- 
© quired to fit the Match properly to the Cock, ſo 
© as to come down exactly true on the Priming, to 
blow the Aſhes from the Coal, and to guard the 
Pan from the Sparks that fell from it. A great 
© Deal of Time was alſo loſt in taking it out of the 
© Cock, and returning it between the Fingers of 
© the left Hand every Time that the Piece was fired ; 
and wet Weather often rendered the Matches uſe- 
© leſs.” 

While this was the State of Fire-arngs, and this 
State continued among us to the civil War with very 
little Improvement, it is no Wonder that the Long- 
bow was preferred by Sir John Smith, who wrote ot 
the Choice of Weapons in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, when the Uſe of the Bow ſtill continued, 
though the Muſket was gradually prevailing. Sit 
John Hayward, a Writer yet later, has, in his Hiſtory 
of the Norman Kings, endeavoured to evince the 
Superiority of the Archer to the Muſketeer : How- 


ever, in the long Peace of King James, the Bow 
| was 
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was wholly forgotten, Guns have from that Time 
been the Weapons of the Engliſh, as of other Na- 
tions, and as they are now improved, are certainly 
more cthcatcious. | 

Aſcham had yet another Reaſon, if not for wri- 
ting his Book, at leaſt for preſenting it to King 
Henry. England was not then what it may be now 
juſtly termed, the Capital of Literature, and there- 
fore thoſe who aſpired to ſuperiour Degrees of Ex- 
cellence, thought it neceſlary to travel into other 
Countries. Ihe Purſe of Aſchum was not equal 
to the Expence of Peregrination ; and therefore he 
hoped to have it augmented by a Penſion, Nor was 
he wholly diſappointed ; for the King rewarded him 
with an yearly Payment of ten Pounds. 

A Penſion of ten Pounds granted by a King of 
England to a Man of Letters, appears to modein 
Readers ſo contemptible a Benefaction, that it is not 
unworthy of Enquiry what might be its Value at 
that Time, and how much Aſchum might be en- 
riched by it. Nothing is more uncertain than the 
Eſtimation of Wealth by denominated Money; the 
precious Metals never retain long the fame Propor- 
tion to real Commodities, and the ſame Names in 
different Ages do not imply the ſame Quantity of 
Metal; fo that it is equally difficult to know how 
much Money was contained in any nominal Sum, 
and to find what any ſuppoſed Quantity of Gold or 
dilver would purchaſe; both which are neceſſaty to 
the Commenfuration of Money, or the Adjuſtment 
of Proportion between the ſame Snms at different 
Periods of Pime. | 

A numeral Pound in King Henry's Time con- 
tained, as now, twenty Shillings; and therefore it 
mult be inquired what twenty Shillings could pet- 
torm, Bread-corn is the molt certain Standard of 
the Neceſſaries of Life. Wheat was generally fold 
at that Time for one Shilling the Buſhel : If there- 
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fore we take five Shillings the Buſhel for the current 
Price, ten Pounds were equivalent to fifty, But 
here is Danger of a Fallacy. It may be doubted, 
whether Wheat was the general Bread-corn of that 
Age; and if Rye, Barley, or Oats, were the com- 
mon Food, and Wheat, as I ſuſpect, only a Deli- 
cacy, the Value of Wheat will not regulate the Price 
of other Things. This Doubt is however in Fa- 
vour of Aſcham ; for if we raiſe the Worth of Wheat, 
we raiſe that of his Penſion. 

But the Value of Money has another Variation, 
which we are ſtill leſs able to aſcertain : The Rules 
of Cuſtom, or the different Needs of artificial Life, 
make that Revenue little at one Time which is great 
at another, Men are Rich and Poor, not only in 
Proportion to what they have, but to what they 
want. In ſome Ages, not only Neceſſaries are 
cheaper, but fewer Things are neceſſary. In the 
Age of Aſcham, moſt of the Elegancies and Ex- 
pences of our preſent Faſhions were unknown: 
Commerce had not yet diſtributed Superfluity thro 
the lower Claſſes of the People, and the Character 
of a Student implied Frugality, and required no 
Splendour to ſupport it. His Penſion, therefore, 
reckoning together the Wants which he could ſup- 
ply, and the Wants from which he was exempt, 
may be eſtimated, in my Opinion, at more than 
one hundred Pounds a Lear; which, added to the 
Income of his Fellowſhip, put him far enough above 
Diſtreſs. f 

This was an Year of good Fortune to Aſcham. 
He was choſen Orator to the Univerſity on the Re- 
moval of Sir Jahn Chete to Court, where he was 
made Tutor to Prince Edward. A Man once dil- 
tinguiſhed ſoon gains Admirers. Aſcham was nov 
received to Notice Ly many of the Nobility, and by 
great Ladies, among whom it was then the Faſtuon 
to ſtudy the ancient Languages. Lee, Archbiſhc 
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of York, allowed him an yearly Penſion; how much 
we are not told. He was, probably about this Time 
employed in teaching many illuſtrious Perſons to 
write a fine Hand; and, among others, Henry and 
Charles, Dukes of Suffolk, the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
and Prince Edward, 

Henry VIII. died two Years after, and a Reform- 

ation of Religion being now openly proſecuted by 
King Edward and his Council, Aſcham, who was 
known to favour it, had a new Grant of his Pen- 
fon, and continued at Cambridge, where he lived in 
great Familiarity with Bucer, who had been called 
ſrom Germany to the Profeflorſhip of Divinity. But 
his Retirement was ſoon at an End ; for in 1548 his 
Pupil Grindal, the Maſter of the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
died, and the Princeſs, who had already ſome Ac- 
quaintance with Aſcham, called him from his Col- 
lege to direct her Studies. He obeyed the Summons, 
as we may eaſily believe, with Readineſs, and for 
two Years inſtructed her with great Diligence ; but 
then being diſguſted either by her or her Domeſticks, 
or perhaps cager for another Change of Life, he left 
her without her Conſent, and returned to the Uni- 
verſity. Of this Precipitation he long repented; 
and as thoſe who are not accuſtomed to Diſreſpect, 
cannot eaſily forgive it, he probably felt the Effects 
of his Imprudence to his Death. 
Aſier having viſited Cambridge, he took a Journey 
into Yrkfhire to fee his native Place and his old Ac- 
quaintance, and there received a Letter from the 
Court, informing him, that he was appointed Se— 
cretary to Sir Richard Moriſine, who was to be diſ- 
patched as Ambaſſador into Germany. In his Re- 
turm to London he paid that memorable Viſit to Lady 
Jane Grey, in which he found her reading the Phœdo 
in Greet, as he has related in his Schoolmaſter, 

lu the Year 1550, he attended Mariſine to Ger- 
aN, and wandered over a great Part of the Country, 
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of Soph:cies or Euripides every Afternoon. He read 
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making Obſervations upon all appeared worthy 
of his Curioſity, and contracting Acquaintance with 
Men of Learning. To his Correſpondent Stur mius 
he paid a Viſit, but mins was not at Home, and 
thole two illuſtrious Friends never ſaw each other, 
During the Courſe of this Embaſly, Aſcham under- 
took to improve Moriſine in Greek, and for four 
Days in the Week explained ſome Pages of Herodotus 
every Viorning, and more than two hundred Verſes 


with him likewiſe ſome of the Orations of Demo- 
henes. On the other Days he compiled the Letter 
of Bulineis, and in the Night filled up his Diary, 
digeſted his Kemarks, and wrote private Letters to 
his Friends in England, and particularly to thoſe of 
his College, whom he continualiy exhorted to Per- 
ſeverance in Study» Amidſt ali the Pleaſures of No- 
velty, which his Travels ſupplied, and in the Pig- 
nity of his public Station, he preferred the 'Tran- 
quility of private Study, and the Quiet of acade- 
mical Retirement. Ihe Reaſonableneks of this Choice 
has been always diſputed ; and in the Contrariety of 
human Tutereſts and Diſpoſitions, the Controverſy 
will not ealily be decided, 

He made a ſhort Excurſion into [taly, and men- 
tions in his Schoolmaſter with great Severity the Vaces 
of Venice. He was defirous of viſiting Trext while 
the Council were fittinz z but the Scantineſs of his 
Purte defeated his Cu: .viity, 

In this Journey he wrote his Report and Dijcour/e 
of the Affaires in Germany, in which he de{cribes the 
Diſpoſitions and Intereſts of the German Princes 
lice a Man inquilitive and judicious, and recounts 
many Particularities which are loſt in the Maſs ot 
general Hiſtory, in a Style which to the Ears of that 
Age was undoubtedly mellifluous, and which is now 
a very valuable Specimen of genuine Erg/yh, 
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By the Deaah of King Edward in 1553, the Re- 


formation was ſtopped, Moriſine was recalle', and 
Aſcham's Penſion and Hopes were at an End. He 
therefore retired to his Fellowſhip in a State of Diſ- 
appointment and Deſpair, which his Biographer bas 
endeavoured to exprels in the deepeſt Strain of plain» 
tive Declamation. He was deprived of ail his Sup- 
fort, fays Graunt, ſtripped of hrs Penſion, and cut off 
from the Aſſilance of his Friends, who had now lift 
their Influence; ſo that he had NEC PR AMIA NEC 
PREADIA, neither Penſion nor Eſlate to ſupport him at 
Cambridge. There is no Credit due to a Rhetori- 
cian's Account either of Good or Evil. 'The Truth 
is, that Aſcham ſtill had in his Fellowſhip all that in 
the early Part of his Life had given him Plenty, and 
might have lived like the other Inhabitants of the 
College, with the Advantage of more Knowledge 
and higher Reputation. But notwithſtanding his 
Lore of academical Retirement, he had now too 
long enjoyed the Pleaſures and Feſtivities of publick 
Life, to return with a good Will to academical Po- 
verty. , 
He had however better Fortune than he expected; 
and, if he lamented his Condition like his Hiſto- 
rian, better than he deſerved. He had during his 
Abſence in Germany been appointed Latin Secretary 
to King Edward ; and by the Intereſt of Gardiner, 
Biſhop of Mincheſter, he was inſtated in the fame 
Office under Philip and Mary, with a Salary of 
twenty Pounds a Year. ; 

Soon after his Admiſſion to his new Employment, 
he gave an extraordinary Specimen of his Abilities 
and Diligence, by compoſing and tranſcribing with 
his uſual Elegance, in three Days, forty-feven Let- 
ters to Princes and Perſonages, of whom Cardinals 
were the loweſt, | 

How. Aſcham, who was known to be a Proteſtant, 
could nreſarve the Favour of Gardiner, and hold a 
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his Safety to his Innocence and Uſefulneſs ; that it 
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Place of Honour and Profit in Queen Mary's Court, 


it muſt be very natural to inquire. Cheke, as is well 
known, was compelled to a Recantation z and why 
Aſcham was ſpared, cannot now be diſcovered, 
Graunt, at a Time when the Tranſactions of Queen 
Mary's Reign mult have been well enough remem- 
bered, declares, that Aſcham always made open Pro- 
ſeſſion of the reformed Religion, and that ERH 
and others often endeavoured to incite Gardiner 
againſt him, but found their Accuſations rejected 
with Contempt: Yet he allows, that Suſpicions and 
Charges of 'Temporization and Compliance had 
ſomewhat ſullied his Reputation. The Author cf 
the Biographia Britannica conjectures, thut he owed 


would have been unpopular to attack a Man ſo little 
liable to Cenſure, and that the Loſs of his Pen could 
not have been eafily ſupplied. But the Truth is, 
that Morality was never ſuffered in the Days of Per- 
ſecution to protect Hereſy 3 nor are we ſure that 
Aſcham was more clear from common Failings than 
thoſe who ſuffered more ; and whatever might be 
his Abilities, they were not ſo neceſſary but Gardiner 
could have caſily filled his Place with another Secretary. 
Nothing is more vain, than at a diſtant Time to 
examine the Motives of Diſcrimination and Partia- 
lity; ſor the Inquirer, having conſidered Intereſt and 
Policy, is obliged at laſt to omit more frequeut and 
more active Motives of human Conduct, Caprice, 
Accident, and private Affeclions. 

At that Time, ſome were puniſhed, many were 
ſorborn; and of many why ſhould not Aſcham hap- 
pen to be one? He ſeems to have been calm and 
prudent, and content with that Peace which he was 
ſuffered to enjoy; a Mode of Behaviour that ſeldem 
fails to produce Security. He had been abroad in 
the laſt Years of King Edward, and had at lealt 


given no recent Offence, He was certainly, accord- 
ing 
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ing to his own Opinion, not much in Danger ; for 
in the next Year he reſigned his Fellowſhip, which 
by Gardiner's Favour he had continued to hold, 
though not reſident ; and married Margaret Howe, 
a young Gentlewoman of a good Family. 

He was diſtinguiſhed in this Reign by the Notice 
of Cardinal Pole, a Man of great Candour, Learn- 
ing, and Gentleneſs of Manners, and particularly 
eminent for his Skill in Latin, who thought highly 
of Aſcham's Style; of which it is no inconſiderable 
Proof, that when Pole was defirous of communi- 
cating a Speech made by himſelf as Legate, in Par- 
liament, to the Pope, he' employed A/cham to tran- 
late it. 

He is ſaid to have been not only protected by the 
Officers of State, but favoured and countenanced 
by the Queen herſelf; ſo that he had no Reaſon of 
Complaint in that Reign of "Turbulence and Perſe- 
cution: Nor was his Fortune much mended, when 
in 1558 his Pupil Elizabeth mounted the Throne. 
He was continued in his former Employment, with 
the ſame Stipend : But though he was daily admitted 
to the Preſence of the Queen, aſſiſted her private 
Studies, and partook of her Diverſions; ſometimes 
read to her in the learned Languages, and ſometimes 
played with her at Draughts and Cheſs; he added 
nothing to his twenty Pounds a Year but the Pre- 
bend of Meſttbang in the Church of York, which 
was given him the Year following. His Fortune 
was therefore not proportionate to the Rank which 
his Offices and Reputation gave him, or to the Fa- 
your in which he ſeemed to ſtand with his Miſtreſs. 
Ok this parſimonious Allotment it is again a hope- 
lels Search to inquire the Reaſon. The Queen was 
not naturally bountiful, and perhaps did not think 
it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh by any Prodigality of Kind- 
nels a Man who had formerly deſerted her, and 
whom ſhe might (till ſuſpect of ſerving rather for 
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Intereſt than Affection. Graunt exerts his rheto. 
rical Powers in Praiſe of Aſcham's Diſintereltedne{ 
and Contempt of Money ; and declares, that though 
be was often reproached by his Friends with Neglect 
of his own Intereſt, he never would aſk any Thing, 
and inflexibly refufed all Preſents which his Office 
or imagined Iutereſt induced any to offer him. Cam- 
den, however, imputes the Nartowneſs of his Con- 
dition to his Love of Dice and Cock-hghts : And 
Graunt forgetting himſelf, allows that Aſcham was 
ſometimes thrown into Agonies by diſappointed Ex- 
pectations. It may be eafily diſcovered from his 
Schoolmaſter, that he telt his Wants, though he 
might neglect to ſupply them; and we are leit to 
ſuſpect, that he ſhewed his Contempt of Money 
only by lobng at Play. If this was his Practice, we 
may excuſe Elizabeth, who knew the domeſtick Cha- 
racter of her Servants, it fhe did not give much to 
him who was laviſh of a little. 

However he might fail in his Oeconomy, it were 
indecent to treat with wanton Levity the Memory of 
2 Man who ſhared his Frailties with all, but whole 
Learning or Virtucs few can attain, and by whoſe 
Excellencies many may be improved, while himlelt 
only ſuilered by bis Faults. 

In che Reign of Elizabeth nothing remarkable is 
known to have befallen him, except that, in 1563, 
he was invited by Sir Edward Sackville to write the 
Schootmaſter, a Ircatiſe on Education, upon an Oc- 
caſion which he relates in the Beginning of the Book. 
This Work, though begun with Alacrity in Hopes 
of a conſiderable Reward, was interrupted by the 
Death of the Patron, and afterwards forrowfully and 
ſlowly finiſhed, in the Gloom of Diſappointment, 
under the Prefſure of Diſtreſs. But of the Authour' 
Diſinelination or Dejection there can be found no 
Tokens in the Work, which is conceived with great 
Vigour, and finiſhed with great Accuracy; and my 

ar 
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baps contains the beſt Advice that was ever given for 
the Study of Languages. 

This Treatiſe he completed, but did not publiſh; 
for that Poverty which in our Days drives Authours 
ſo haſtily in ſuch Numbers to the Preſs, in the Time 
of Aſcham, 1 believe, debarred them from it. The 
Printers gave little tor a Copy, and, if we may be- 
lieve the Tale of Ralegh's Hiſtory, were not forward 
to print what was offered them for nothing. Aſcham's 
Book therefore lay unſeen in his Study, and was at 
Jaſt dedicated to Lord Cecil by his Widow. 

Aſcham never had a robuſt or vigorous Body, and 
his Excuſe for ſo many Hours of Diverſion was his 
Inability to endure a long Continuance of ſedentary 
Thought. In the latter Part of his Life he found 
it neceſſary to forbear any intenſe Application of the 
Mind from Dinner to Bed-time, and roſe to read 
and write early in the Morning. He was for ſome 
Years hectically feveriſh ; and though he found ſome 
Alleviation of his Diſtemper, never obtained a per- 
fect Recovery of his Health. The immediate Caaſe 
of his laſt Sickneſs was too cloſe Application to the 
Compoſition of a Poem, which he purpoled to pfe- 
ſent to the Queen on the Day of her Acceſſion. To 
finiſh this, he forbore to ſleep at his accuſtomed 
Hours, till in December 1568 he fell ſick of a Kind 
of lingering Diſeaſe, which Graunt has not named, 
nor accurately deſcribed. The molt afflictive Symp- 
tom was want of Sleep, which he endeavoured to 
obtain by the Motion of a Cradle. Growing every 
Day weaker, he found it vain to contend with his 
Diſtemper, and prepared to die with the Reſignation 
and Piety of a true Chriſtian. He was attended on 
bis Deathbed by Gravet, Vicar of St. Sepulchre, and 
Dr. Newel the learned Dean of St. Paul's, who 
gave ample Teſtimony to the Decency and Devotion 
I his concluding Life. He frequently teſtified his 
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Defire of that Diſſolution which he ſoon obtained, 
His funeral Sermon was preached by Dr. Notos, 
Roger Aſcham died in the fifty-third Year of hi 
Age, at a Time when, according to the general 
Courſe of Life, much might yet have been expected 
from him, and when he might have hoped for much 
from others : But his Abilities and his Wants were 
at an End together; and who can determine, whe. 
ther he was cut off from Advantages, or reſcued 
from Calamities ? He appears to have been not much 
qualified for the Improvement of his Fortune. His 
Diſpoſition was kind and ſocial; he delighted in the 
Pleaſures of Converſation, and was probably not 
much inclined to Buſineſs. This may be ſuſpected 
from the Paucity of his Writings. He has left little 
behind him, and of that little nothing was publiſhed 
by himſelf but the Toxophilus, and the Account of 
Germany. The Schoolmaſter was printed by his Wi. 
dow ; and the Epiſtles were collected by Graunt, who 
dedicated them to Queen Elizabeth, that he might 
have an Opportunity of recommending his Son Gig 
Aſcham to her Patronage. The Dedication was not 
loft : The young Man was made, by the Queen's 
Mandate, Fellow of a College in Cambridge, where 
he obtained conſiderable Reputation. What was the 
Effect of his Widow's Dedication to Cecil, is not 
known: It may be hoped that Aſcham's Works ob- 
tained for his- Family, after his Deceaſe, that Sup- 
port which he did not in his Life very plenteouſly | 
procute them, 
Whether he was poor by his own Fault, or the 
Fault of others, cannot now be decided; but it is 
certain that many have been Rich with leſs Ment. 
His philological Learning would have gained him 
Honour in any Country ; and among us it may juſtly 
call for that Reverence which all Nations owe t0 
thoſe who firſt rouſe them from Ignorance, and 
kindle among them the Light of Literature. O! 
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his Manners nothing can be fald but from his own 


Teſtimony, and that of his Contemporaries. "Thoſe 
who mention him allow him many Virtues. His 
Courteſy, Benevolence, and Liberality, are cele- 
brated; and of his Piety we have not only the Teſ- 
timony of his Friends, but the Evidence of his Wri- 
ungs. ; | 

That bis Engl; Works have been ſo long neglected, 
is 2 Proof of the Uncertainty of literary Fame, He 
was ſcarcely known as an Authour in his own Lan- 
guage till Mr, Upton publiſhed his Schoolmafler with 
learned Notes. His other Pieces were read only by 
thoſc few who delight in obſolete Books; but as they 
are now collected into one Volume, with the Addi- 
tion of ſome Letters never printed before, the Pub- 
lick has an Opportunity of recompenſing the Injury, 
and allotting Aſcham the Reputation due to bis. 
Knowledge and his Eloquence, 
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LIFE of Sir THOMAS BROWNE, 


SR THOMAS BROW NE was born at Lond, 
in the Pariſh of St. Michael in Cheapſide, on the 
19th of October, 1605 *. His Father was a Mer- 
chant, of an ancient Family at Upton in Cheſhire, Of 
the Name or Family of his Mother, 1 find no Ac- 
count. 
Of his Childhood or Youth, there is little known; 
Except that he loſt his Father very early ; that he 
was, according to the common + Fate of Orphans, 
defrauded by one of his Guardians ; and that he 
was placed for his Education at the School of Min- 
cheſter. 

His Mother, having taken t three thouſand Pounds, 
as the third Part of her Huſband's Property, left her 
Son, by Conſequence, ſix thouſand ; a large For- 
tune for a Man deſtined to Learning at that T ime, 
when Commerce had not yet filled the Nation with 
nominal Riches. But it happened to him, as to 
many others, to be made poorer by Opvlence ; for 
his Mother ſoon married Sir 7 homas Dutton, pio- 
bably by the Inducement of her Fortune; nd he 
was left to the Rapacity of his Guardian, depriv<d 
now of both his Parents, and therefore helpleſs aud 
unprotected. 


* Life of Sir Thomas Browne, prefixed to the Antiquities of Mor- 
ewwich. 
+ Whitefcet's Character of Sir T Browne in a marginal Note. 
1 Lite of Sir Thomas Browne, . 
H: 
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He was removed in the Beginning of the Year 
1623 ſrom IVinchefler to Oxford *, and entered 2 
Gentleman- commoner of Broadgate-Hall, which 
was ſoon afterwards endowed, and took the Name 
of Pembroke-College, from the Earl of Pembroke, then 
Chancellor of the Univerſity. He was admitted to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, January 31, 1626-7; 
being, as II dd remarks, the ſirſt Man of Eminence 
graduated from the new College, to which the Zeal 
or Gratitude of thoſe that love it molt, can with 
little better, than that it may long proceed as it 
began. 
Wa aſterwards taken his Degree of Maſter of 
Arts, he turned his Studies to Phyhck, + and prac- 
tiſed it for fome Time in C ire; but Toon after- 
wards, either induced by Curioſity, or invited by 
Promiſes, he quitted his Settlement, and accompa- 
nied his f Father-in-law, who had ſome Employ- 
ment in /reland, in a Viſitation of the Forts and 
Caſtles, which the State of Jreland then made ne- 
ceſlary. 
He that has once prevailed on himſelf to break 
nis Connexions of Acquaintance, and begin a wan- 
cering Liſe, very eaſily continues it. Jreiand had, 
at that Time, very little to offer to the Obſervation 
of a Man of Letters: He, therefore, paſſed | into 
France and Itahy; made ſome Stay at Montpellier and 
Padua, which were then the celebrated Schools of 
Phyſick ; and returning home through Holland, pro- 
cured himſelf to be created Doctor of Phyſick at 
Leyden. 
When he began his Travels, or when he con- 
cluded them, there is no certain Account; nor do 
there remain any Obſervations made by him in his 
Paſſage through thoſe Countries which he viſited. - 
To conlider, therefore, what Pleaſure or Inſtructioa 
* Wond's dibene Oxonienſes, 
T Wd, I Lite of Sir Thomas Browne, || Ibid. ; 
might 
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might have been received from the Remarks of 3 
Man ſo curious and diligent, would be voluntarily 
to indulge a painful Reflection, and load the Ima- 
gination with a Wiſh, which, while it is formed, ig 
known to be vain. It is, however, to be lamented, 
that thoſewhoare moſt capable of improving Mankind, 
very frequently neglect to communicate their Know- 
ledge; either becauſe it is more pleaſing to gather 
Ideas than to impart them, or becauſe, to Minds na- 
turally great, few Things appear of ſo much Im. 
portance as to deſerve the Notice of the Publick. 
About the Year 1634, * he is ſuppoſed to hare 
returned to London; and the next Year to have writ: 
ten his celebrated Treatiſe, called Religio Medic, 
The Religion of a Phyſician,” + which he declares 
himſelf never to have intended for the Preſs, having 
compoſed it only for his own Exerciſe and Enter- 
tainment. It, indeed, contains many Paſſages, 
which, relating merely to his own Perſon, can be of 
no great Importance to the Publick : But when i: 
was written, it happened to him as to others, he 
was too much pleaſed with his Performance, not to 
think that it might pleaſe others as much; he, there- 
fore, communicated it to his Friends, and receiving, 
I ſuppoſe, that exuberant Applauſe with which every 
Man repays the Grant of peruſing a Manuſcript, 
he was not very diligent to obſtruct his own Praile 
by recalling his Papers, but ſuffered them to wander 
from Hand to Hand, till at laſt, without his own 
Conſent, they were in 1642 given to a Printer. 
This has, perhaps, ſometimes befallen others; 
and this, I am willing to believe, did really happen 
to Dr. Browne : But there is, ſurely, ſome Reaſon 
to doubt the Truth of the Complaint ſo frequent!y 
made of Surreptitious Editions. A Song, or an Epi- 
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5ram, may be eaſily printed without the Authour's 
re becauſe it may be learned when it 1s 
repeated, or may be written out with very little 
Trouble: But a long Treatiſe, however elegant, is 
not often copied by mere Zeal or Curioſity, but may 
be worn out in palfing from Hand to Hand, before 
it is multiplied by a Tranſcript. It is eaſy to convey 
an imperfect Book, by a diſtant Hand, to the Preſs, 
and plead the Circulation of a falſe Copy as an Ex- 
caſe for publiſhing the true, or to correct what is 
found faulty or offenſive, and charge the Errors on 
the Tranſcriber's Depravations. 

This is a Stratagem, by which an Authour panting 
for Fame, and yet afraid of ſeeming to challenge it, 
may at once gratify his Vanity; and preſerve the Ap- 
pearance of Modeſty ; may enter the Liſts, and ſe- 
cure a Retreat: And this Candour might ſuffer to 

paſs undeteCted as an innocent Fraud, 1 that in · 
deed no Fraud is innocent; for the Confidence 
which makes the Happineſs of Society, is in ſome 
Degree diminiſhed by every Man, whoſe Practice is 
at Variance with his Words. . 
The Religia Medici was no ſooner publiſhed than 
it excited the Attention of the Publick, by the No- 
relty of Paradoxes, the Dignity of Sentiment, the 
quick Succeſſion of Images, the Multitude of ab- 
ſtruſe Alluſions, the Subtlety of Diſquiſition, and 
the Strength of Language. 

What is much read, will be much criticiſed. The 
Earl of Dorſet recommended this Book to the Pe- 
rulal of Sir Kenelm Digby, who returned his Judg- 
ment upon it, not in a Letter, but a Book; in 
which, though mingled with ſome Poſitions fabu- 
lous and uncertain, there are acute Remarks, juſt 
Cenſures, and profound Speculations, yet its prin- 
cipal Claim to Admiration is, that * it was written 


® Digby's Letter to Brctone, prefixed to the Religie Medici, Fol. Edit. 
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in twenty-four Hours, of which Part was ſpent in 
procuring Browne's Book, and Part in reading it. 

Of theſe Animadverſions, when they were yet not 
all printed, either Officiouſneſs or Malice, informed 
Dr. Browne ; who wrote to Sir Kenelm with much 
Softneſs and Ceremony, declaring the Unworthineſs 
of his Work to engage ſuch Notice, the intended 
Privacy of the Compoſition, and the Corruptions 
of the Impreſſion ; and received an Anſwer equally 
gentle and reſpectful, containing high Commenda- 
tions of the Piece, pompous Profeſſions of Reve- 
rence, meek Acknowledgments of Inability, and 
anxious Apologies for the Haſtineſs of his Remarks, 

The reciprocal Civility of Authours is one of the 
moſt riſible Scenes in the Farce of Life. Who would 
not have thought, that theſe two Luminaries of 
their Age had ceaſed to endeavour to grow bright 


madver ſions thus weak, thus precipitate, upon a 


paſſed ihe Preſs ; and Religio Medici was more accu- 
rately publiſhed, with an Admonition prefixed * to 
* thoſe who have or ſhall peruſe the Obſervations 
upon a former corrupt Copy:? in which there 1s 2 
ſevere Cenſure, not upon Digby, who was to be 
uſed with Ceremony, but upon the Obſervator who 
had uſurped his Name: Nor was this Invective 
written by Dr. Browne, who was ſuppoſed to be 
ſatisfied with his Opponents Apology ; but by ſome 
officious Friend, zealous for his Honour, without 
his Conſent, 

Brotone has, indeed, in his own Preface, endea- 
voured to ſecure himſelf from rigorous Examination, 
by alleging, that © many Things are delivered Rhe- 
© torically, many Expreſſions merely Tropical, and 
therefore many Things to be taken in a ſoft and 
flexible Senſe, and not to be called unto the rigid 
« Teſt of Reaſon,” The ſirſt Glance upon his Book 


will 
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in indeed diſcover Examples of this Liberty of 
Thought and Expreſſion : I could be content (lays 
© he) to be nothing almoſt to Eternity, if I might 
© enjoy my Saviour at the laſt.” He has little Ac- 
quaintance with the Acuteneſs of Browne, who 
ſulpects him of a ſerious Opinion, that any Thing 
can be * almoſt Eternal,” or that any Time be- 
ginning and ending is not infinitely Lefs than inft- 
nite Duration. 

In this Book he ſpeaks much, and, in the Opt- 
nion of Digby, too much of himſelf ; but with ſuch 
Generality and Conciſeneſs as affords very little Light 
to his Biographer : He declares, that, beſides the 
Dialects of different Provinces, he underſtood fix 
Languages; that he was no Stranger to Aſtronomy 
and that he had ſcen ſeveral Countries : But what 
moſt awakens Curioſity, is his ſolemn Aſſertion, that 
© His Life has been a Miracle of thirty Years; which 
© to relate, wete not Hiſtory but a Piece of Poetry, 
and would ſound like a Fable.” 

There is, undoubtedly, a Senſe in which all Life 
15 miraculous ; as it is an Union of Powers of which 
we can image no Connexion, a Succeſſion of Mo- 
tions of which the firſt Cauſe muſt be ſupernatural : 
But Life, thus explained, whatever it may have of 
Miracle, will have nothing of Fable; and there- 
fore, the Authour undoubtedly had regard to ſome- 
thing, by which he imagined himſelf diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of Mankind. 

Of theſe Wonders, however, the View that can 
be now taken of his Life offers no Appearance. 
The Courſe of his Education was like that of others, 
ſuch as put him little in the Way of extraordinary 
Caſualties. A ſcholaſtick and academical Life is 
very uniform; and has, indeed, more Safety than 
Pleaſure. A Traveller has greater Opportunities of 
Adventure ; but Browne traverſed no unknown Seas, 
or &rabian Deſarts: And, ſurely, a Man may viſit 

82 France 
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France and Italy, reſide at Montpellier and Padus, 
and at laſt take his Degiee at Leyden, without any 
Thing miraculous. What it was that would, if it 
was related, found ſo poetical and fabulous, we are 
left to gueſs; I believe without Hope of gueſſing 
rightly. The Wonders probably were tranſacted in 
his own Mind: Self-love, co-operating with an 
Imagination vigorous and fertile as that of Browne, 
will find or make Objects of Aſtoniſhment in every 
Man's Liſe: And, perhaps, there is no human 
Being, however bid in the Crowd from the Obſer- 
vation of his Fellow-mortals, who, if he has Lei- 
ſure and Diſpoſition to recolle& his own Thoughts 
and Actions, will not conclude his Life in ſome 
Sort a Miracle, and imagine himſelf diſtinguiſhed 
from all the reſt of his Species by many Diſcrimi- 
nations of Nature or of Fortune. 

The Succeſs of this Performance was ſuch, az 
might naturally encourage the Authour to new Un- 
dertakings, A Gentleman of Cambridge, * whoſe 
Name was Adgerryweather, turned it not ineleganty 
into Latin; and from his Verſion it was again tran- 
ſlated into Italian, German, Dutch, and French; and 
at Straſburg the Latin Tranflation was publiſhed with 
large Notes, by Lenuus Nicolaus Mol farius. Of 
the Englih Annotations, which in all the Editions 
from 1644 accompany the Book, the Authour 1s 
unknown. 

Of Merryweather, to whoſe Zeal Browne was ſo 
much indebted for the fudden Extenſion of his Ne. 
nown, I know nothing, but that he publiſhed 3 
ſmall Treatiſe for the Inſtruction of young Perſons 
in the Attainment of a Latin Style. He printed kis 
Tranſlation in Holland with ſome Difficulty f. The 
firſt Printer to whom he offered it, caaried it to Sal. 
maſius, * who laid it by (ſays he) in State for three 


Life of Sir Thomas Browne. 
+ Merry weather's Letter, inſerted in the Life of Sir Thomas Brema, 
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Months, and then diſcouraged its Publication: It 
was afterwards rejeted by two other Printers, and 
at laſt was received by Hack:us, 

The Peculiarities of this Book raiſed the Authour, 
as is uſual, many Admirers and many Enemies; but 
we know not of more than one profeſſed Anſwer, 
written under * the Title of Medicus Medicatus, by 
Alexander Roſs, which was univerſally neglected by 
the World. 

At the Time when this Book was publiſhed, Dr. 
Browne reſided at Norwich, where he had ſettled in 
1636, by + the Perſuaſion of Dr. Luſbington his 
Tutor, wbo was then Rector of Barnham MWeſtgate 
in the Neighbourhood, It is recorded by Mood, 
that his Practice was very extenſive, and that many 
Patients reſorted to him. In 1637 f he was incor- 
porated Doctor of Phyſick in Od. 

He married in 1641 || Mrs. Mileham, of a good 
Family in Nor/2/k; * a Lady (ſays aer of ſuch 
* ſymmetrical Proportion to ber worthy Huſband, 
* both in the Graces of her Body and Mind, that 
they ſeemed to come together by a Kind of natural 
© Magnetiſm,” - 

This Marriage could not but draw the Raillery of 
contemporary Wits § upon a Man, who had juſt 
been wiſhing in his new Book, © that we might pro- 
create, like Trees, without Conjunction; and had 
© lately declared, that © the whole World was 
* made for Man, but only the twelfth Part of Man 
* for Woman” and, that * Man is the whole World, 
C = Woman only the Rib or crooked Part of 
Man.“ 

Whether the Lady had been yet informed of theſe 
contemptuous Poſitions, or whether ſhe was pleaſed 
with the Conqueſt of ſo formidable a Rebel, and 
conſidered it as a double Triumph, to attract ſo 


as Life of Sir Thomas Broqune. + Ward's Athens Oxonienſet. 
0 Fod, I bitgfiot. $ Howwel's Letters, © Religio Medici. 
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much Merit, and overcome ſo powerful Prejudices; 
or whether, like moſt others, ſhe married upon min- 
gled Motives, between Convenience and Inclination; 
ſhe had, however, no Reaſon to repent : For ſhe 
lived happily with him one and forty Years au] 
bore him ten Children, of whoni one Son and three 
Daughters outlived their Parents: She ſurvived him 
two Ycars, and paſſed her Widowhood in Plenty, if 
not in Opulence. | 

Brawie having now entered the World as an Au- 
thour, and experienced the Delights of Praiſe and 
Moleſtations of Ceniure, probably found his Dread 
of the publick Eye diminiſhed; and, therefore, was 
not long betore he truſted his Name to the Criticks 
a ſecond Time: For in 1646 * he printed Enquirtz 
into vulgar and common Eriours, a Work, which as it 
aroſe not from Fancy and Invention, but from Ob— 
ſervation and Books, and contained not a ſingle Dif: 
courſe of one continued Tenor, of which the latter 
Part aroſe fiom the former, but an Enumeration of 
many unconnect: d Particulars, muſt have been the 
Collection d Years, and the Effect of a Deſign 
early formed and long purſued, to which his Re- 
marks had been continually referred, and which 
aroſe gradually to its preſent Bulk by the daily Ag- 
gregation of new Particles of Knowledge. It is, 
indeed, to be wiſhed, that he had longer delared 
the Publication, and added what the remaining Fait 
of his Life might have furniſhed : "The chirty-fix 
Years which he ſpent afterwards in Study and Ex- 
perience, would doubtleſs have made large Additions 
to an Enquiry into vulgar Err:vvs, He publiſhed in 
1673 the ſixth Edition, with {ſome Improvements; 
but I think rather with Explication of what he had 
already written, than any new Heads of Diſquiſition. 
But with the Work, ſuch as the Authour, whether 
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hindered from continuing it by Eagerneſs of Praile, 
or Wearineſs of Labour, thought fit co give, we 
muſt be content; and remember, that in all ſublu- 
nary Things there is ſomething to be wiſhed which 
we muſt wiſh in vain. 
This Book, like his former, was received with 
great Applauſe, was anſwered by Alexander Rofs, 
and tranſlated into Dutch and German, and not many 
Years ago into French. It might now be proper, 
had not the Favour with which it was at firſt re- 
ceived filled the Kingdom with Copies, to reprint it 
with Notes, partly Supplemental and partly i men- 
datory, to ſubjoin thoſe Diſcoveries which the In- 
duſtry of the laſt Age has made, and correct thoſe 
Miſtakes which the Authour has committed not by 
Jdleneſs or Negligence, but for Want of Boyle's and 
ewton's Philoſophy. 
He appears, indeed, to have been willing to pay 
Labour for Truth. Having heard a flying Rumour 
of ſympathetick Needles, by which, ſuſpended over 
a circular Alphabet, diſtant Friends or Lovers might 
correſpond, he procured two ſuch Alphabets ta be 
made, touched his Needles with the ſame Magnet, 
and placed them upon proper Spindles : The Reſult 
was that when he moved one of his Needles, the 
other, inſtead of taking by Sympathy the ſame Di- 
rection, * ood like the Pillars of Hercules.” That 
it continued motionleſs, will be eaſily believed; and 
moſt Men would have been content to believe it, 
without the Labour of ſo hopeleſs an Experiment. 
Browne might himfelf have obtained the fame Con- 
viction by a Method leſs operoſe, if he had thruſt 
his Needles through Corks, and ſet them afloat 
in two Bafons of Water. „ 
Notwithſtanding his Zeal to detect old Errors, he 
ſeems not very eaſy to admit new Poſitions ; for he 
never mentions the Motion of the Earth but with 
Contempt and Ridicule, though the Opinion, which 
84 admits 
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' admits it, was then growing popular, and was 
ſurely, plauſible, even before it was confirmed by 
later Obſervations, 

The Reputation of Brcwwne encouraged ſome low 
Writer to publiſh, under his Name a Book called, 
Nature Cabinet unlocked, tranſlated, according to 
Wind, from the Phyſicks of Magirus; of which 
Browne took care to clear himſelf, by modeſtly ad. 
vertiſing, that © if any Man t had been benefited by 
© it, he was not ſo ambitious as to challenge the 
© Honour thereof, as having no Hand in that Work! 

In 1658 the Diſcovery of ſome ancient Urns in 
Norfolk you him occaſion to write Hyd istaphia, 
Urnburial, or a Diſcourſe of ſepulchral Urns, in which 
he treats with his uſual Learning on the funeral 
Rites of the ancient Nations ; exhibits their various 
Treatment of the Dead; and examines the Sub— 
ſtances found in his Nerfolcian Urns. There is, 
perhaps, none of his Works which better exempliſics 
his Reading or Memory, It is ſcarcely to be ima- 
gined, how many Particulars he has amaſſed toge- 
ther, in a 'Treajiſe which ſcems to have been occa- 
ſionally written; and for which, therefore, no Ma- 
terials could have been previouſly collected. It is 
indeed, like other Treatiſes of Antiquity, rather for 
Curiofi'y than Uſe ; for it is of ſmall Importance to 
know which Nation buried their Dead in the Ground, 
which threw them into the Sea, or which gave them 
to Birds and Beaſts ; when the Practice of Cremi- 
tion began, or when it was diſuſed ; whether the 
Bones of different Perſons were mingled in the ſame 
Urn; what Oblations were thrown into the Pyre; 
or how the Aſhes of the Body were diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe of other Subſtances. Of the Uſeleſinels 
of all theſe Enquiries, Browne ſeems not to have 
deen ignorant; and, therefore, concludes them with 


® Weed, and Life of Thomas Browne, 
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an Obſervation which can never be too frequently 

recollected. 

All or moſt Apprehenſions reſted in Opinions of 
«+ ſome future Being, which ignorantly or coldly be- 

© lieved, begat thoſe perverted Conceptions, Cere- 

monies, Sayings, which Chriſtians pity or laugh 

at. Happy are they, which live not in that Dif- 

advantage of Time, when Men could lay little for 
Futurity, but from Reafon ; whereby the nobleſt 
Mind fell often upon doubtful Deaths, and melan- 

choly Diſſolutions: With theſe Hopes Socrates 
warmed his doubtſul Spirits againſt the cold Po- 
tion; and Cats, betore he dutſt give the fatal Stroke, 
ſpent Part of the Night in reading the Immor- 

tality of Plato, thereby confirming his wavering 

Hand unto the Animoſity of that Attempt. 

* It is the heavieſt Stone that Melancholy can 
throw at a Man, to tell him he is at the End of his 
Nature; or that there is no further State to come, 
unto which this ſeems progreſuonal, and otherwiſe 
made in vain : Without this Accompliſhment, the 
natural Expectation and Deſire of ſuch a State, 
were but a Fallacy in Nature; unſatisfied Conſi- 
derators would quarrel the Juſtice of the Conſti- 
tution, and reſt content that Adam had fallen lower, 
whereby, by knowing no other Original, and 
deeper Ignorance of themſelves, they might have 
enjoyed the Happineſs of inferior Creatures, who 
in Tranquillity poſſeſs their Conſtitutions, as having 
not the Apprehenfion to deplore their own Na- 
tures; and being framed below the Circumference 
of theſe Hopes or Cognition of better Things, the 
Wiſdom of God hath neceſſitated their Content- 
ment. But the ſuperior Ingredient and obſcured 
Part of ourſelves, whereto all preſent Felicities af- 
ford no reſting Contentment, will be able at laſt 
to tell us we are more than our preſent Selves; and 
8 « evacuate 
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* evacuate ſuch Hopes in the Fruition of their own 
© Accompliſhments.” 

To his 'Treatire on Urnburial was added The Gar. 
den of Cyrus, or the quincunxia! Lyzenge, or network 
Plantation of the Autients, art! icially, naturaily, my. 
Hicaliy confidered, This Diſcourſe he begins with the 
Sacred Gurden, in which the iirft Man was placed; 
and deduces the Practice of Horticulture from the 
earlieſt Accounts of Antiquity to the Time ef the 
Per ſian Cyrus, the firkt Man whom we actually know 
to have planted a Quinciunx ; which, however, our 
Authour is inclined to believe of longer Date, aud 
not only Ciicovers it in the Detcription of the hang- 
mg Gardens of Zabylm, but ſcems willing to be- 
heve, and to perſuade his Reader, that it was prac- 
tiſed by the Feeders on Vegetables before the Flood. 

Some of the molt pleaſing Perſormances have been 
produced by Learning and Genius exerciſed upon 
Subjects of little Importance. It ſeems to have been 
in all Ages, the Pride of Wit, to ſhew how it could 
exalt the low, and araplily the little. To ſpeak not 
inadequatcly of Things really and naturally great, 
is a Taſk not only diſſicult but difagrecable ; becauſe 
the Writer is degraded in his own Eyes by ſtanding 
in Compariſon with his Subject, to which he can 
Hope to add nothing from his Imagination : But it 
is a perpetual TI'riumph of Fancy to expand a ſcanty 
Theme, to raiſe glittering Idcas from obſcure Pro- 
pertics, and to produce to the World an Object of 
Wonder to which Nature had contributed little. To 
this Ambition, perhaps, we owe the Frogs of Hemer, 
the Gnat and the Bees of Virgil, the Butterlly of 
Spencer, the Shadow of //2zwverus, and the Quincunx 
of Browne. | 

In the Proſecution of this Sport of Fancy, he con- 
ſiders every Production of Art and Nature in which 
he could find any Decuſſation or Approaches to the 
Form of a Quincunx ; and as a Man once reſolved 
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upon ideal Diſcoverics, ſeldom. fearches long in vain, 
ke finds his favourite Figure in almoſt every Thing, 
whether natural or invented, ancient or modern, rude 
or artificial, tacred and civil, ſo that a Reader, not 
watchſul againutt the Power of his Infuſions, would 
imagine that Deculiation was the great Buſineſs of 
the World, and that Nature and Art had no other 
Purpole than to ex2mplity and imitate a Quincunx. 

lo fhew the Excellence of this Figure, he enu- 
merates all its. Properties; and finds in it almoſt 
every Thing of Ule or Pleaſure : And to ſhew how 
reaily he ſupplies what he cannot find, one inſtance 
may be ſuſſicient: * though therein (lays he) we 
* meet not with riglit Angles, yet every Rhom- 
© bus containing four Angles equal unto twa Right, 
it virtually contains two Right in every one.“ 

the fanciful Sport of great Minds are never 
without ſome Adyamage to Knowledge. Browne 
hs interſperſed many curious Obſervations on the 
Form of Plants, and the Laws of Vegetation ; and 
appears to have been a very accurate Obſerver of the 
Modes of Germination, and to bave watched with 
gieat Nicety the Evolution of the Parts of Plants 
trom their ſeminal Principles. 

He is then naturally led to treat of the number 
Five ; and finds, that by this Number many 1 hings 
are circumſcribed ; that there are five Kinds of vege- 
table Productions, five Sections of a Cone, five Or- 
ders of Architecture, and five Acts of a Play. And 
obſerving that five was the ancient Conjugal, or wed- 
ding Number, he proceeds to a Speculation which I 
mall give in his own Words; * The ancient Nu- 
© merilts made out the conjugal Number by two and 
* three, the firſt Parity and Imparity, the active and 
* paſiive Digits, the material and formal Principles 
in generative Societies. : 

Theſe are all the Trafts which he publiſhed ; But 
many Papers were found in his Cloſet, Some of 
| 8 them, 
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important Uſe, as they remove ſome Difficulty from 


without any other End than the Pleaſure of reflecting 
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them, (ſays I hitefoot) deſigned for the Preſs, were 
often tranſcribed and corrected by his own Hand, 
* after the Faſhion of great and curious Writers,” 

Of theſe, two ColleCtions have been publiſhed; 
one by Dr. Teni/on, the other in 1722 by a nameleſs 
Editor. Whether the one or the other ſelected thoſe 
Pieces which the Authour would have preferred, 
cannot be known: But they have both the Merit gf 
giving to Mankind what was too valuable to be ſup. 
3 ; and what might, without their! nterpoſition 

ave, perhaps periſhed among other innumerable 
Labours of learned Men, or have been burnt in z 
Scarcity of Fuel like the Papers of Pereſtus. 

The firſt of theſe poſthumous Treatiſes con'ains 
Obſervations upon ſeveral Plants mentioned in Sci ipture, 
Theſe Remarks, though they do not immediately 
either rectify the Faith, or refine the Morals of the 
Reader, yet are by no Means to be cenſured as ſu- 
perfluous Niceties, or uſeleſs Speculations ; for they 
oſten ſhew ſome Propriety of Deſcription, or Le- 
gance of Alluſion, utterly undiſcoverable to Readers 
not ſkilled in oriental Botany; and are often of more 


Narratives, or ſome Obſcurity from Precepts. 
The next is, Of Garlands, or coronary and gar- 
land Plants; a Subject merely of learned Curioſity, 


on ancient Cuſtoms, or on the Induſtry with which 

ſtudious Men have endeavoured to recover them. 
The next is a Lettter, On the Fiſhes eaten by our 
Saviour with his Diſciples, after his Reſurreim from 
the Dead; which contains no determinate Reſolution 
of the Queſtion, what they were, for indeed it can- 
not be determined. All the [nfcrmation that Dili- 
gence or Learning could ſupply, conſiſts in an Enu- 
meration of the Fiſhes produced in the Waters of 
ea, | 


Then 
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Then follow, __ to certain Queries about 
Fiſhes, Birds, and Injefts ; and A Letter of Hawks 
and Falcenry ancient and modern : In the firſt of which 
be gives the proper Interpretation of ſome ancient 
Names of Animals, commonly miflaken ; and in 
the other has ſome curious Obſervation on the Art 
of Hawking, which he confiders as a Practice un- 
known to the Ancients, I believe all our Sports of 
the Field are of Gothic Original; the Ancients nei- 
ther hunted by the Scent, nor ſeemed much to have 
practiſed Horſemanſhip as an Exerciſe ; and though, 
in their Works, there is mention of aucupium and 
piſcatin, they ſeem no more to have been conſidered 
as Diverſions, than Agriculture or any other manual 
Labour. 

In two more Letters he ſpeaks of the Cymbals of 
the Hebrews, but without any ſatisfactory Determi- 
nation; and of repalick or Gradual Verſes, that is, of 
Verſes beginning with a Word of one Syllable, and 
proceeding by Words of which each has a Syllable 
more than the former ; as, 


O Deus, eterne fiationis conciliator. AUSONIUS. 


and, after his Manner, purſuing the Hint, he men- 
tions many other reſtrained Methods of verfifying, 
to which inJuſtrious Ignorance has ſometimes volun- 
tart'y ſubjected itfel. 

His next Attempt is, On Languages, and particu- 
tarly the Saxon Tongue. He diſcourſes with great 
Learning, and generally with great Juſtneſs, of the 
Deriviation and Changes of Languages; but, like 
ether Men of multifarious Learning, he receives 
ſome Notions without Examination. Thus he ob- 
ferves, according to the popular Opinion, that the 
Spantards have retained ſo much Latin, as to be able 
to compole Sentences that ſhall be at once grammati- 
cally Latin and Caſtilian: This will appear very un- 
Likely to a Man th:t conſiders the Spani/h Termina- 

4 tions: 
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tions; and Howel, who was eminently ſkilful in 
the three provincial Languages, declares, that after 
many Eſſays he never could effect it. 

The principal Detign of this Letter, is to ſhew 
the Affinity between the modern Englih and the 
antient Saxen; and he obſerves, very rightly, that 
though we have borrowed many Subſtantive, 
© Adjectives, and ſome Verbs from the French; yet 
© the great Body of Numerals, auxiliary Verbs, Ar. 
© ticles, Pronouns, Adverbs, Conjunctions, and 
© Prepoſitions, which are the diſtinguiſhing and laſt- 
© ing Parts of a Language, remain with us from the 
© Saxon,” f 

To prove this Poſition more evidently, he has 
drawn up a ſhort Diſcourſe of fix Paragraphs, in 
Saxon and Engliſh ; of which every Word is the 
ſame in both Languages, excepting the 'Termina» 
tions and Orthography. The Words are, indeed, 
Saxon, but the Phraſeology is Engliſh ; and, I think, 
would not have been underſtood by Bede or Alſric, 
notwithſtanding the Confidence of our Authour, 
He has, however, ſufficiently proved his Poſition, 
that the Engliſh reſembles its parental Langnage, 
more than any modern Enropeen Dialect. 

here remains five Tracts of this Collection yet 
unmentioned; one Of artificial Hills, Mounts, er 
Barrows, in England; in reply to an interrogatoty 
Letter of E D. whom the Writers of Biagrupbia 
Britannica ſuppoſe to be, if rightly printed, 7 D. 
or Sir William Dugdaie, one of Browne's Correſpon- 
dents, Theſe are declared by Browne, in concur- 
rence, I think, with all other Antiquaries, to be 
for the moſt Part funeral Monuments. He proves, 
that both the Danes and Saxons buried their Men of 
Eminence under Viles of Earth, which admitting 
& (fays he) neither Ornament, Epitaph, nor Inſerip. 
© tion, may, if Earthquakes ſpare them, outlaſt 


© other Monuments: Obcliſks have their I \ oy 
an- 
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and Pyramids will tumble ; but theſe mountainous 
Monuments may ſtand, and are like to have the: 
« {ame Period with the Earth.“ 

In the next, he anſwers two Geographical Queſ- 
tions; one concerning Troas, mentioned in the Acts 
and Epiſtles of St. Paul, which he determines to be. 
the City built near the antient /zum; and the other 
concerning the Dead Sea, of which he gives the 
ſame Account with other Writers. 

Another Letter treats Of the Anſwers of the Ora- 
cle of Apollo at Delphos, to Crœſus King of Lydia. 
In this Tract nothing deſerves Notice, more than 
that Browne conſiders the Oracles as evidently and 
indubitably ſupernatural, and ſounds all his Dif- 
quiſition upon that Polulate, He wonders why the 
Phyſiologiſts of old, having ſuch Means of Inſtrue- 
tion, did not inquire into the Scerets of Nature: 
But judiciouſly concludes, that ſuch Queſtions would 
probably have been vain; “ for in Rlatters cognoſci- 
ble, and formed {or our Diſquifition, our Induſtry 
* muſt be our Oratic, and Reaſon aur Apollo. 

The Pieces that remain are, A Prophecy concerning 
the future State of ſeveral Nations; in which Zrowne 
plainly diſcovers his ExpcCtation to be the fame with 
that entertained lately with more Confidence by Dr. 
Berkley, that America will be the Seat of the fiſth 
* Empire :* and AJAuſeum clauſum, five Biblioteca 
Hand; in which the Anthour amuſes himſelf 
with imagining the Exiſtence of Books and Curioſi- 
ties, either never in being, or irrecoverably loſt. 

Theſe Picccs I have recounted as they are ranged 
in Teniſ-n's Colleftion, becauſe the Editor bas given 
no account of the Time at which any of them were 
written. Some of them are of little Value, more 
than as they gratiſy the Mind with the Picture of a 
great Scholar, turning his Learning into Amuſement; 
or new, upon how great a Variety of Enquiries the 
Yume Mind has been ſucceſsfully employed. 
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The other Collection of his poſthumous Pieces; 
publiſhed in Octavo, Londen 1722, contains Reper. 
torium; or ſome Acctunt of the Tombs and Monument; 
in the Cathedral of Norwich; where, as Tenniſm oh. 
ſerves, there is not Matter proportionate to the Skill 
of the Antiquary. 

The other Pieces are, Anſwers to Sir William 
Dugdale's Enquiries about the Fens ; a Letter conceri. 
ing Ireland; Another relating to Urns newly diſcover, 
Some ſhort Striftures on different Subjetts ; and A Letur 
to a Friend on the Death of his i timate Friend, pul; 
liſhed ſingly by the Authour's Son in 1690. 

There is inſerted, in the Biographia Britannica, 
A Letter containing Inſiructions for the Study of Ply- 
fick ; which, with the Eſſays here offered to the Pub- 
lic, completes the Works of Dr. Browne. 

To the Life of this learned Man, there remains 
little to be added, but that in 1665 he was choſen 
honorary Fellow of the College of Phyſicians, as 4 
Man, Virtute et Literis ornatiſſimus.— eminently em. 
belliſhed with Literature and Virtue : And, in 1671, 
received, at Norwich, the Honour of Knighthood 
from Charles II a Prince, who with many Frailties 
and Vices, had yet Skill to diſcover Excellence, and 


-_ Virtue to reward it, with ſuch honorary Diſtinctions 


at leaſt as colt him nothing, yet conferred by a King 
ſo judicious and ſo much beloved, had the Power of 
giving Merit new Luſtre and greater Popularity. 

Thus he lived in high Reputation ; till in his 
ſeventy-ſixth Year he was ſeized with a Colick, 
which, after having tortured him about a Week, 

tan End to his Life at Ns wich, on his Birth- 
day, October 19, 1682. Some of his laſt Words 
were Expreſſions of Submiſſion to the Will of Goc, 
and Fearleſſneſs of Death. 


+ Brownt's Remains, Whitefeots 
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He lies buried in the Church of St. Peter, Man- 
rift, in Norwich, with this Inſcription on a mural 


Monument, placed on the ſouth Pillar of the Altar: 


M. 8. 
Hic ſitus eſt THOMAS BROWNE, M. D. 
Et Miles. 
Anno 1605. Londint natus 
Generoſa Familia apud Upton 
In agro Ceſtrienſi oriundus. 
Schola primum W intonienſi, poſtea 
In Coll. Pembr. 
Apud Oxonienſes bonis literis 
Haud leviter imbutus 
In urbe hic Nordovicenſi medicinam 
Arte egregia, & fzlici ſuceeſſu profeſſus, 
Scriptis quibus tituli, RELICGIO MFDICI 
Er PSEUDODOXTIAETIDEMICA aliiſqus 
| Per Orbem notiſſimus. 
Vic Prudentiſſimus, Integerrimus, Doctiſſimus; 
Obiit Octob. 19. 1682. 
Pie poſuit mæſtiſſima Conjux 
Da. Doroth. Br. 


: Near the Foot of this Pillar 
Lies Sir Thomas Browne, Kt. and Doctor in Phyſick, 
Author of Religio Medici, and other learned Books, 
Who practic'd Phyſick in this City 46 Years, 
And died Oct. 1682, in the 77 Year of his Age. 
In Memory of whom 
Dame Dorothy Browne, who had bin his Affectio - 
nate Wife 47 Years, cauſed this Monument 
to be Erected. 


Beſides his Lady, who died in 1685, he left a Son 
and three Daughters. Of the Daughters nothing 
very remarkable is known ; but his Son, Edward 

tone, requires a particular Mention. 

dt. L + 1k He 
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He was born about the Year 1642; and after 
having paſſed through the Claſſes of the School at 
Norwich, became Bachelor of Phyſick at Cambridge; 
and afterwards removing to Merton College in Oxford, 
was admitted there to the ſame Degree, and after. 
wards made a Doctor. In 1668 he viſited Part of 
Germany; and in the Year following made a wider 
Excurſion into Auſtria, Hungary, and Theſa; 
where the Turk/ſþ Sultan then kept his Court at La. 
riſſa. He afterwards paſſed through /taly. His Skill 
in Natural Hiſtory made him particularly attentive 
to Mines and Metallurgy. Upon his Return he 
publiſhed an Account of the Countries thro' which 
he had paſſed ; which I have heard commended by 
a learned Traveller, who has viſited many Places 
after him, as written with ſcrupulous and exact Ve. 
racity, ſuch as is ſcarcely to be found in any other 
Book of the ſame Kind. But whatever it may con- 
tribute to the Inſtruction of a Naturaliſt, I cannot 
recommend it as likely to give much Pleaſure to 
common Readers.: For whether it be that the World 
is very uniform, and therefore he who is reſolved to 
adhere to Truth, will have few Noveltics to relate; 
or that Dr. Browne was, by the Train of his Stu- 
dies, led to enquire moſt after thoſe Things, by 
which the greateſt Part of Mankind is little affected; 
a great Part of his Book ſeems to contain very un- 
important Accounts of his Paſſage from one Place 
where he ſaw little, to another where he ſaw no 
more. 

Upon his Return, he practiſed Phyſick in Lan. 
don ; was made Phylician firſt to Charles II. and 
afterwards, in 1682, to St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital. 
About the ſame Time he joined his Name to thoſe 
of many other eminent Men, in 4 Tranſlation , 
Plutarch's Lives. He was firſt Cenſor, then Elect, 
and Treaſurer of the College of Phyſicians ; 0 
which in 1705 he was choſen Preſident, and _ 
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his Office till in 1708 he died in a Degree of Eſti- 
mation ſuitable to a Man fo variouſly accompliſhed, 
that King Charles had honoured him with this Pa- 
negyrick, that He was as learned as any of the 
College, and as well-bred as any of the Court. 


Of every great and eminent Character, Part 
breaks forth into publick View, and Part lies hid in 
domeſtick Privacy. Theſe Qualities which have 
been exerted in any known and laſting Performances, 
may, at any Diſtance of Time, be traced and eſti- 
mated ; but ſilent Excellencies are ſoon forgotten; 
and thoſe minute Peculiarities which diſcriminate 
every Man from all others, if they are not recorded 
by thoſe whom perſonal Knowledge enabled to ob- 
ſerve them, are irrecoverably loſt, This Mutilation 
of Character muſt have happened, among many 
others, to Sir Thomas Browne, had it not been deli- 
neated by his friend Mr. J/hitefozt, who * eſteemed 
© it an eſpecial Favour of Providence, to have had a 
particular Acquaintance with him for two-thirds of 
his Life.” Part of his Obſervations I ſhall there- 
fore copy. 


For a Character of his Perſon, his Complexion 
© and Hair was anſwerable to his Name; his Stature 
vas moderate, and Habit of Body neither ſat nor 
jean, but evo Zpx©->. | 
; In his Habit of Clothing, he had an Averſion 
to all Finery, and affected Plainneſs, both in the 
; Faſhion and Ornaments. He ever worea Cloke, 
or Boots, when few others did. He kept himſelf 
; always very warm, and thought it moſt ſafe ſo to 
| = though he never loaded himſelf with ſuch a 
lultitude of Garments, as Suetonius reports of Au- 
Mus, enough to clothe a good Family. 
The. Horizon of his Underſtanding was much 
larger than the Hemiſphere of the World: All 
XL 3 tha: 
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© that was viſible in the Heavens he comprehendef 
© ſo well, that few that are under them knew ſo 
© much, He could tell the Number of the viſible 
© Stars in his Horizon, and call them all by their 
© Names that had any; and of the Earth he had 
* ſuch a minute and exact geographical Knowledge, 
© as if he had been by divine Providence ordained 
© Surveyor-general of the whole terreſtrial Orb, and 
c its Products, Minerals, Plants, and Animals, He 
* was ſo curious a Botaniſt, that beſides the ſpecifical 
Diſtinctions, he made nice and elaborate Obſerya- 
* tions, equally uſeful as entertaining. 

© His Memory, though not ſo eminent as that of 
© Seneca or Scaliger, was capacious and tenacious 
inſomuch as he remembered all that was remark 
able in any Book that he had read; and not only 
© knew all Perſons again that he had ever ſeen at au 
£ Diſtance of Time, but remembered the Circum- 
s ſtances of their Bodies, and their particular Di- 
* courſes and Speeches. 

In the Latin Poets he remembered every Thing 
© that was acute and pungent ; he had read mot of 
© the Hiſtorians, antient and modern, wherein his 
© Obſervations were ſingular, not taken Notice ct 
by common Readers; he was excellent Company 
* when he was at Leiſure, and expreſſed more Light 
* than Heat in the Temper of his Brain. 

* He had no deſpotical Power over his Aſſections 
© and Paſſions, (that was a Privilege of original Per- 
© feCtion, ſorfeited by the Neglect of the Uſe of it)but 
as large a political Power over them, as any Stoick, 
or Mzn of his Time, whereof he gave ſo greit 
Experiment, that he hath very rarely been known 
© to have been overcome with any of them. The 
© ſtrongeſt that were found in him, both of ths 
© Iraſcible and Concupiſcible, were under the Con- 
© troul of his Reaſon. Of Admiration, which Þ 
one of them, being the only Product, either © 

s Ignoranct, 
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« Tgnorance, or uncommon Knowledge, he had 
more, and leſs, than other Men, upon the fame 
Account of his knowing more than others; fo that 
though he met with many Rarities, he admired 
© them not ſo much as others do. 

© He was never ſeen to be tranſported with Mirth, 
© or dejected with Sadneſs ; always chearful, but 
© rarely merry, at any ſenſible Rate; ſeldom heard 
© to break a Jeſt ; and when he did, he would be apt 
* to bluſh at the Levity of it: His Gravity was Na- 
# tural, without Aﬀectation. 

His Modeſty was viſible in a natural habitual 
© Bluſh, which was increaſed upon theleaſt Occaſion, 
© and oft diſcovered without any obſervable Cauſe. 

© They that knew no more of him than by the 
« Briſkneſs of his Writings, found themſelves de- 
© ceived in their Expectation, when they came in his 
© Company, noting the Gravity and Sobriety of his 
* Aſpect and Converſation ; ſo free from Loquacity, 
# or much Talkativeneſs, that he was ſomething 
* difficult to be engaged in any Diſcourſe ; though 
* when he was ſo, it was always ſingular, and never 
* trite or vulgar. Parſimonious in nothing but*his 
© Time, whereof he made as much Improvement, 
* with as little Loſs as any Man in it: When he had 
* any to ſpare from his drudging Practice, he was 
* ſcarce patient of any Diverſion from his Study; fo 
* 1mpatient of Sloth and Idleneſs, that he would ſay, 
* he could not do nothing. 3, 

Sir Thomas underſtood moſt of the European Lan- 
* guages; viz. all that are in Hutter's Bible, which 
he made uſe of. The Latin and Greek he under- 
* ſtood critically; the Oriental Languages, which 
* never were vernacular in this Part of the World, 
* he thought the Uſe of them would not anſwer the 
Time and Pains of learning them; yet had ſo 

great a Veneration for the Matrix of them, viz. the 
* Hebrew, conſecrated to the Oracles of God, that 

13 he 
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© he was not content to be totally ignorant of it; 
though very little of his Science is to be found in 
© any Books of that primitive Language. And tho 
© much is ſaid to be written in the derivative Idiom; 
* of that Tongue, eſpecially the Arabick, yet he wa 
© ſatisfied with the Tranſlations, wherein he found 
© nothing admirable, 

© In his Religion he continued in the ſame Mind 
© which he had declared in his firſt Book, written 
© when he was but thirty Years old, his Religis Me. 
* dict, wherein he fully aſſented to that of the Church 
of England, preferring it before any in the World, 
© as did the learned Grotius. He attended the pub- 
lick Service very conſtantly, when he was not with- 
© held by his Practice. Never miſſed the Sacrament 
© in his Pariſh, if he were in Town. Read the beſt 
© Engliſh Sermons he could hear of, with liberal Ap- 
© plauſez and delighted not in Controverſies. In 
© his laſt Sickneſs, wherein he continued about a 
* week's Time, enduring great Pain of the Colick, 
* behides a continual Fever, with as much Patience 
as hath been ſcen in any Man, without any Pre. 
tence of Staical Apathy, Animoſity, or Vanity of 
not being concerned thereat, or ſuffering no Im- 
peachment of Happineſs. Myhil agis dolor. 
His Patience was founded upon the Chtiſtian 
* Philoſophy, and a ſound Faith of God's Provi- 
* dence, and a meek and humble Submiſſion there- 
© unto, which he expreſſed in few Words: I vilited 
© him near his End, when he had not Strength to 
© hear or ſpeak much; the laſt Words which I heard 
from him, were, beſides ſome Expreſſions of Dear- 
neſs, that he did freely ſubmit to the Will of God, 
being without Fear : He had oft triumphed over 
the King of Terrors in others, and given many 
Repulſes in the Deſence of Patients; but when his 
own Turn came, he ſubmitted with a meek, ta- 
tional, and religious Courage. 
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© He might have made good the old ſaying of Dat 
© Galenus opes, had he lived in a Place that could 
have afforded it. But his Indulgence and Libe- | 
«© rality to his Children, eſpecially in their Travels, 
two of his Sons in divers Countries, and two of 
his Daughters in France, ſpent him more than a 
« little, He was liberal in his Houſe-Entertainments 
and in his Charity; he left a comfortable, but no 
« oreat Eſtate, both to his Lady and Children, 
gained by his own Induſtry, 

Such was his Sagacity and Knowledge of all 
« Hiſtory, antient and modern, and his Obſervations 
* thereupon ſo ſingular, that it hath been ſazd by 
© them that knew him beſt, that if his Profeſhon, 
© and Place of Abode, would have ſuited his Abi- 
© lity, he would have made an extraordinary Man 
* for the Privy-Council, not much inferior to the 
i famous Padre Pauls, the late Oracle of the Vene- 

tian State. | 

© Though he were no Prophet, nor Son of a 
© Prophet, yet in that Faculty which comes neareſt 
© it he excelled, 7. e. the Stochaſtick, wherein he 
© was ſeldom miſtaken, as to future Events, as well 
y — as private; but not apt to diſcover any 
Preſages or Superſtition.” 

It is obſervable, that he who in his earlier Years 
had read all the Books agaioſt Religion, was in the 
latter Part of his Life averſe from Controverſies. » 
To play with important Truths, to diſturb the Re- 
poſe of eſtabliſied Tenets, to ſubtilize Objections, 
and elude Proof, is too often the Sport of youthful 
Vanity, of which maturer Experience commonly 
repents, There is a Time when every Man is weary 
of raiſing Difficulties only to taſk himſelf with the 
Solution, and deſires to enjoy Truth without the 
Labour or Hazard of Conteſt. There is, perhaps, 
no better Method of encountering theſe troubleſome 
lrruptions of Scepticiſm, with which inquiſitive |, 
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Minds are frequently harraſſed, than that which 
Browne declares himſelf to have taken: * If there 
'* ariſe any Doubts in my Way, | do forget them: 
or at leaſt defer them, ti my better ſettled Judy. 
ment, and more manly Reaſon be able to reſolve 
them : For I perceive, every Man's Reafon is hi 
s beſt Oedipus, and will, upon a reaſonable Truce 
find a Way to looſe thoſe Bonds, wherewith the 
F Subtilties of Error have enchaincd our more flexible 
© and tender Judgments.” 

The foregoing Character may be confirmed and 
enlarged by many Paſſages in the Religio Medici; in 
which it appears, from J/h:zefeot's Teſtimony, that 
the Authour, though no very {paring Panegyriſt of 
himſelf, has not exceeded the Truth, with reſpe& 
to his Attainments or viſible Qualities, 

There are, indeed, ſome interior and ſecret Vir- 
tues, which a Man may ſometimes have without i”: 
Knowledge of others; and may ſometimes aſſuti 
to himſelf, without ſuſſicient Reaſons for his Opi- 
nion. It is charged upon Browne, by Dr. Watt, 
as an Inſtance of arrogant Temerity, that, aſter 2 
long Detail of his Attainments, he declares himſelt 
to have eſcaped Fs the firſt and Father-fin of Pride. 
A. Peruſal of the Religio Medici will not much con- 
tribute to produce a Belief of the Authour's Exemp- 
tion from this Father-fin : Pride is a Vice, which 
Pride itfelf inclines every Man to find in others, and 
to overlook in himſelf. 

As eaſily may we be miſtaken in eſtimating cut 
own Courage, as our own Humility ; and, there- 
fore, when Browne ſhews himſelf perſuaded, that 
F he could loſe an Arm without a Tear, or with a 
few Groans be quartered to Pieces,“ I am not 
ſure that he felt in himſelf any uncommon Powers 
of Endurance; or, indeed, any Thing more than 3 
fudden Efferveſcence of Imagination, which, uncer- 
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tain and involuntary as it is, he miſtook for ſettled 
Reſolution. 

That there were not many extant, that in a noble 
Way feared the Face of Death leſs than himſelf; 
he might likewiſe believe at a very eaſy Expence, 
while Death was yet at a Diſtance; but the Time 
will come to every human Being, when it muſt be 
known how well he can bear to die ; and it has ap- 
peared, that our Authour's Fortitude did not deſert | 
him in the great Hour of Trial. 

It was obſerved by ſome of the Remarkers on the 
Religio Medici, that * the Author was yet alive, and 
might grow worſe as well as better :* It is there- 
fore happy, that this Suſpicion can be obviated by 
a Teſtimony given to the Continuance of his Vir- 
tue, at a Time when Death had ſet him free from 
Danger of Change, and his Panegyriſt from 'Temp- 
tation to Flattery. 

But it is not on the Praiſes of others, but on his 
own Writings, that he is to depend for the Eſteem 
of Poſterity; of which he will not eaſily be deprived 
while Learning ſhall have any Reverence among 
Men : For there is no Science in which he does not 
difcover ſome Skill; and fearce any Kind of Know- 
ledge, profane or ſacred, abſtruſe or elegant, which 
he does not appear to have cultivated with Succeſs. 

His Exuberance of Knowledge, and Plenitude of 
Ideas, ſometimes obſtruct the Tendency of his Rea- 
ſoning, and the Clearneſs of his Deciſions: On 
whatever Subject he employed his Mind, there ſtarted 
up immediately ſo many Images before him, that he 
loſt one by graſping another. His Memory ſupplied 
him with ſo many Illuſtrations; parallel or dependent 
Notions, that he was always ſtarting into collateral 
Conſiderations : But the Spirit and Vigour of his 
Purſuit always gives Delight ; and the Reader fol- 
lows him, without Reluctance, through his Mazes, 
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in themſelves flowery and pleaſing, and ending 2 
the Point originally in View. 

10 have great Excellencies and great Faults, 
 magne viriutes nec minora vitia, is the Poeſy,” ſays 
our Authour, of the beſt Natures.* This Poeſy 
may be properly applied to the Style of Breawne l 
is vigorous, but rugged ; it is learned, but pedan- 
tick ; it is deep, but obſcure ; it ſtrikes, but does 
not pleaſe; it commands, but does not allure : His 
Tropes are harſh, and his Combinations uncouth, 
He tell into an Age in which our Language began 
to loſe the Stability which it had obtained in the 
Time of Elizabeth; and was conſidered by every 
Writer as a Subject on which he might try his pla- 
ſtick Skill, by moulding it according to his own 
Fancy. Milton, in Conſequence of this encroach- 
ing Licence, began to introduce the Latin Idiom: 
And Browne, though he gave leſs Diſturbance to 
our Structures in Phraſeology, yet poured in a 
Multitude of exotick Words; many, indeed, uſeful 
and ſignificant, which, if rejected, muſt be ſup- 
- plied by Circumlocution, ſuch as Commeufality for 
the State of many living at the ſame 'Table ; but 
many ſuperfluous, as a Paralogical for an unteaſon- 
able Doubt; and ſome ſo obſcure, that they conceal 
his Meaning rather than explain it, as arthritical 
Analogies for Parts that ſerve ſome Animals in the 
Place of Joints. 

His Style is, indeed, a Tiſſue of many Languages; 
a Mixture of heterogencous Words, brought toge- 
ther from diſtant Regions, with Terms originally 
appropriated to one Art, and drawn by Violence 
into the Service of another. He muſt, however, be 
_ confeſſed to have augmented our philoſophical Dic- 
tion; and in Defence of his uncommon W ords and 
Expreſſions, we mult conſider, that he had uncom* 


mon Sentiments, and was not content to expreſs in 
many 
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wany Words that Idea for which any Language 
could ſupply a ſingle Term. 

But his Innovations are ſometimes pleaſing, and 
his Temerities happy: He has many verba ar dentia, 
forcible Expreſſions, which he would never have 
found, but by venturing to the utmoſt Verge of 
Propriety ; and Flights which would never have 
reached, but by one who had very little Fear of the 
Shame of Falling, 

There remains yet an Objection againſt the Wri- 
tings of Browne, more formidable than the Ani- 
madverſions of Criticiſm, There are Paſſages, from 
which ſome have taken Occaſion to rank him among 
Deiſts, and others among Atheiſts. It would be 
diſicult to gueſs how any ſuch Concluſion ſhould be 
formed, had not Experience ſhewn that there are 
two Sorts of Men willing to enlarge the Catalogue 
of Inſidels. 

It has been long obſerved, that an Atheiſt has no 
juſt Reaſon for endeavouring Converſions ; and yet 
none harraſs thoſe Minds which they can influence, 
with more Importunity of Solicitation to adopt their 
Opinions. In Proportion as they doubt the Truth 
of their own Doctrines, they are deſirous to gain the 
Atteſtation of another Underſtanding ; and induſtri- 
oully labour to win a Proſelyte, and eagerly catch 
at the ſlighteſt Pretence to dignify their Sect with a 
celebrated Name.“ 

The others become Friends to Infidelity only by 
unikiltul Hoſtility: Men of rigid Orthodoxy, cau- 
tous Converſation, and religious Aſperity. Among 
theſe, it is too frequently the Practice, to make in 
their Heat Conceſlions to Atheiſm, or Deiſm, which 
their moſt confident Advocates had never dared to 


Therefore no Hereticks deſire to ſpread 
Their wild Opinions like theſe Epicuret. 
For fo their ſtegg'ring Thovghts are computed, 
And ether Meas' Ailent thei Doubt aflures,—Davies3. 
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claim, or to hope. A Sally of Levity, an idle Pz. 
radox, an indecent Jeſt, an unſeaſonable Objection, 
are ſuthcient, in the Opinion of theſe Men, to efface 
a Name from the Liſts of Chriſtianity, to exclude z 
Soul from everlaſting Life. Such Men are fo watch. 
ful to denſure, that they have ſeldom much Care to 
look for favourable Interpretations of Ambiguities, to 
ſet the general Tenor of Life again{t ſingle Failures, 
or to know how ſoon any Slip of Inadvertency has 
been expiated by Sorrow and RetraCtion, but let fly 
their Fulminations, without Mercy or Prudence, 
againſt flight Offences or caſual Temerities, againſt 
Crimes never committed, or immediately repented, 

The Infidel knows well what he is doing. He is 
endeavouring to ſupply, by Authority, the Defi- 
ciency of his Arguments; and to make his Cauſe 
Jeſs invidious, by ſhewing Numbers on his Side: 
He will, therefore, not change his Conduct, till he 
reforms his Principles. But the Zealot ſhould re- 
collect, that he is labouring, by this Frequency of 
Excommunication, againſt his own Cauſe ; and vo- 
luntarily adding Strength to the Enemies of Truth, 
It muſt always be the Condition of a great Part of 
Mankind to reject and embrace Tenets upon the 
Authority of thole whom they think wiſer than 
themſelves; and, therefore, the Addition of every 
Name to Inſidelity, in ſome Degree invalidates that 
Argument upon which the Religion of Multitudes 13 
neceſſarily founded. 

Men may differ from eachother in many religious 
Opinions, and yet all may retain the Effentials of 
Chriſtianity ; Men may ſometimes eagerly diſpute, 
and yet not differ much from one another : Tit 
rigorous Perſecutors of Error, ſhould, therefore, 
enlighten their Zeal with Knowledge, and temper 
their Orthodoxy with Charity; that Charity, witi- 


out which Orthodoxy is vain Charity that thinketh 
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t no Evil, but © hopeth all Things, and“ endureth 
6 all Things. 

Whether Browne has been numbered among the 
Contemners of Religion, by the Fury of its Friends, 
or the Artifice of its Enemies, it 1s no difficult Taſk 
to replace him among the moſt zealous Proſeſſors of 
Chriſtianity. He may, perbaps, in the Ardour of 
his Imagination, have Hazarded an Expreſfton, which 
a Minu imient upon Faults may interpret into He- 
teſy, if conſidered apart from the reſt of his Diſ- 
courſe ; but a Phraſe is not to be oppoſed to Vo- 
lumes : There is ſcarcely a Writer to be fouad, 
whoſe Profeſſion was not Divinity, that has fo fre- 
quently teſtified his Belict of the ſacred Writings, 
has appealed to them with ſuch unlimited Submiſſion, 
or mentioned them with fuch invaried Reverence. 

It is, indeed, ſomewhat wonderful, that he ſhould 
be placed without the Pale of Chriſtianity, who de- 
clares, that he aſſumes the honovrable Stile of a 
* Chriſtian,” not becauſe it is the Religion of his 
* Country,” but becauſe © having in his riper Years 
and confirmed Judgment ſeen and examined all, 
he ſinds himſelfobliged, by the Principles of Grace, 
* and the Law of his own Reafon, to embrace no 
* other Name but this:? Who, to ſpecify his Per- 
ſuaſion yet more, tells us, that he is of the re- 
' formed Religion; of the ſame Belief our Saviour 
taught, the Apoſtles diſſeminated, the Fathers au- 
* thorized, and the Martyrs confirmed: Who, tho! 
* paradoxical in Philoſophy, loves in Divinity to 
* keep the beaten Road ; and pleaſes himſelf that 
he has no Taint of Hereſy, Schiſm, or Error: To 
whom where the Scripture is ſilent, the Church is 
*a Text; where that ſpeaks, 'tis but a Comment ;? 
and who uſes not © the Dictates of his own Reaſon, 
* but where there is a joint Silence of both : Who 
* biefles himſelf, that he lived not in the Days of 
' Miracles, when Faith bad been thruſt upon him; 
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© but enjoys that greater Bleſſing, pronounced to all 
© that believe and ſaw not.” He cannot ſurely be 
charged with a Defect of Faith, who © believes that 
our Saviour was dead, and buried, and roſe again, 
© and deſires to ſee him in his Glory: And who af- 
firms, that © this is not much to believe ;* that * ag 
© we have reaſon to owe this faith unto hiſtory} 
and that © they only had the Advantage of a bold 
„ and noble Faith, who lived before his coming; 
© and, upon obſcure Prophecies and myſtical Types, 
© could raiſe a Belief.” Nor can Contempt of the 
poſitive and ritual Parts of Religion be imputed to 
him, who doubts, whether a good Man would re- 
ſuſe a poiſoned Euchariſt ; and who would violate 
© his own Arm, rather than a Church.“ 

The Opinions of every Man muſt be learned 
from himſelf: Concerning his Practice, it is ſafeſt 
to truſt the Evidence of others. Where theſe Teſti- 
monies concur, no higher Degree of hiſtorical Cer- 
tainty can be obtained; and they apparently concur 
to prove, that Browne was a zealous Adherent to the 
Faith of Chriſt, that he lived in Obedience to hi; 
Laws, and dicd in Confidence of his Mercy. 
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PE ER BURMAN was born at Utrecht, on the 
26th Day of June, 1668. The Family from 
which he deſcended, has for ſeveral Generations pro- 
duced Men of great Eminence for Piety and Learn- 
ing; and his Father, who was Profeſſor of Divinity 
in the Univerſity, and Paſtor of the City of Utrecht, 
was cqually celebrated for the Strictneſs of his Life, 
the Eſlicacy and Orthodoxy of his Sermons, and the 
Learning and Perſpicuity of his Academical Lec- 
tures. 

From the Aſſiſtance and Inſtruction which ſuch a 
Father would doubtleſs have been encouraged by the 
Genius of this Son not to have omitted, he was un- 
happily cut off at eleven Years of Age, being at that 
Time by his Father's Death thrown entirely under 
the Care of his Mother, by whoſe Diligence, Piety, 
and Prudence, his Education was ſo regulated, that 
he had ſcarcely any Reaſon, but filial Tenderneſs, 
o regret the Loſs of his Father. 

He was about this Time ſent to the publick School 
of Utrecht, to be inſtructed in the learned Languages; 
and it will convey no common Idea of his Capacit 
and Induſtry to relate, that he had paſſed — 
the Claſles, and was admitted into the Univerſity in 
his thirteenth Year, 

This Account of the Rapidity of his Progreſs in 
the firit Part of his Studies, is ſo ſtupendous, that 
thouph it is atteſted by his Friend, Dr. O/terdyke, of 
Whom it cannot be reaſonably ſuſpected, that he is 
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himſelf deceived, or that he can deſire to deceiys 
others, it muſt be allowed far to exceed the Limits 
of Probability, if it be conſidered; with regard to 
the Methods of Education practiſed in our Country, 
where it is not uncommon tor the higheſt Genus, 
and moſt comprelienſive Capacity to be entanyled 
for ten Years, in thoſe thorny Paths of Literature, 
which Burman is repreſented to have paſſed in leſs 
than two; and we muſt doubtleſs confeſs the moſt 
ſkilful of our Maſters, much excelled by the Ad- 
dreſs of the Dutch Teachers, or the Abilities of our 
greateſt Scholars, far ſurpaſſed by thoſe of Burman. 

But to reduce this Narrative to Credibility, it is 
neceſſary that Admiration ſhould give Place to In- 

uiry, and that it be diſcovered what Proficiency in 
2 is expected from a Student, requeſting to 
be admitted into a Dutch Univerſity. It is to be 
obſerved, that in the Univerſities in foreign Coun- 
tries, they have Profeſſors of Philology, or Huma- 
nity, whoſe Employment is to inſtruct the younger 
Claſſes in Grammar, Rhetoric, and Languages; 
nor do they engage in the Study of Philoſophy, till 
they have paſſed through a Courſe of Philological 
Lectures and Exerciſes, to which in ſome Places 
two Years are commonly allotted, 

The Englih Scheme of Education, which with 
regard to academical Studies is more vigorous, and 
fets literary Honours at a higher Price than that of 
any other Country, exacts from the Youth, who 
are initiated in our Colleges, a Degree of Philological 
Knowledge, ſufficient to qualify them for Lectures 
in Philoſophy, which are read to them in Latin, and 
to enable them to proceed in other Studies without 
Aſſiſtance, ſo that it may be conjectured, that Bur- 
man, at his Entrance into the Univerſity, had no 
ſuch Skill in Languages, nor ſuch Ability of Com- 

ſition, as are frequently to be met with in the 


igher Claſſes of an Engliih School; nor was ot 
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haps more than moderately {Killed in Latin, and 
taught the firſt Rudiments in Greek. 

In the Univerſity he was committed to the Care 
of the learned Grevius, whoſe Regard for his Fa- 
ther inciined him to ſuperintend his Studies with 
more than common Attention, which was ſoon con- 
firmed and enereaſed by his Diſcoveries of the Ge- 
nius of his Pupil, and his Obſervation of his Dili- 

ence. | | 
; One of the Qualities which contributed eminently 
to qualify Grævius for an inſtructor of Youth, was 
the _—_ by which he readily diſcovered the pre- 
dominant Faculty of each Pupil, and the peculiar 
Deſignation by which Nature had allotted him to 
any Species of Literature, and by which he was 
ſoon able to determine, that Burman was remarkably 
adapted to claſſical Studies, and predict the great 
Advances that he would make, by induſtriouſly pur- 
ſuing the Direction of his Genius. 

Animated by the Encouragement of a Tutor ſo 
celebrated, he continued the Vigour of his Applica» 
tion, and for ſeveral Years, not only attended the 
Lectures of Grævius, but made uſe of every other 
Opportunity of Improvement, with ſuch Diligence, 
as might juſtly be expected to produce an uncom- 
mon Proficiency. 

Having thus attained a ſuſſicient Degree of claſh- 
cal Knowledge, to qualify him for Enquiries into 
other Sciences, he applied himſelf to che Study of 
the Law, and publiſhed a Diſſertation, de Viceſima 
Hereditatum, which he publickly defended under 
the Profeſſor Yan Muyden, with ſuch Learning and 
Lloquence, as procured him great Applauſe. 

lmagining then, that the Converſation of other 

len of Learning might be of Uſe towards his far- 
ther Improvement, and rightly judging, that No- 
tons formed in any fing!e Seminary, are for the 
greateſt Part contracted and partial; he went to 
\ oi. 1. U Leyden, 
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Leyden, where he ſtudied Philoſophy for a Yer, 
under M. de Jolder, whoſe Celebrity was fo great, 
that the Schools aſſigned to the Sciences, which it 
was his Province to teach, were not ſufficient, tho 
very ſpacious, to contain the Audience that crowded 
his Lectures, from all Parts of Europe. 

Yet he did not ſuffer himſelf to be engroſſed by 
Philoſophical Diſquiſitions, to the Neglect of thoſe 
Studies in which he was more carly engaged, and 
to which he was m_—_ by Nature better adapted; 
for he attended at the ſame Time Ryckius's Expla- 
nations of Tacitus, and James Gronovius's Lectures 
on the Greek Writers, and has often been heard to 
acknowledge, at an advanced Age, the Aſſiſtance 
which he received from them. 

Having thus pafſed a Year at Leyden, with great 
Advantage, he returned to Utrecht, and once more 
applied himſelf to Philological Studies, by the Afliſt- 
ance of Gravius, whoſe early Hopes of his Genius, 
were now raiſed to a full Confidence of that Excel- 
Jence at which he afterwards arrived. 

At Utrecht, in March 1688, in the twentieth Year 
of his Age, he was advanced to the Degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws, on which Occaſion he publiſhed 2 
learned Differtation, de Tranſactionibus, and defended 
it with his uſual Eloquence, Learning and Succels. 

The Attainment of this Honour was far from 
having upon Burman that Effect which has been too 
often obſerved to be produced in others, who having 
in their own Opinion no higher Object of Ambi. 
tion, have elapſed into Idleneſs and Security, and 
ſpent the reſt of their Lives in a lazy Enjoyment 
their Academical Dignities. Burman aſpired to far- 
ther Improvements, and not ſatisfied with the Op- 
portunities of literary Converſation, which Utrect 
afforded, travelled into Switzerland and German), 
where he gained an Increaſe both of Fame and 
Learning. 1 
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At his Return from this Excurſion, he engaged 
in the Praclice of the Law, and pleaded ſeveral 
Cauſes with ſuch Reputation, as might be hoped 
by a Man who had joined to his Knowledge of: the 
Law, the Embelliſhments of polite Literature, and 
the ſtrict Ratiocination of true Philoſophy, and who 
was able to employ on every Occaſion, the Graces 
of Eloquence, and the Power of Argumentation. 

While Burman was haſtening to high Reputation 
in the Courts of Juſtice, and to thoſe Riches and 
Honours which always follow it, he was ſummoned 
in 1691, by the Magiſtrates of Utrecht, to under- 
take the Charge of Collictor of the Tenths, an Ofhce 
in that Place of great Honour, and which he ac- 
ceptei therefore as a Proof of their Confidence and 
Eiteem, | 

While he was engaged in this Employment, he 
married Eve Clotterbske, a young Lady of a good 
Family, and uncommon Genius and Beauty, by 
whom he had ten Children, of which eight died 
young, and only two Sons, Francis and Sen lived 
to conſole their Mother for their Father's Death. . 

Neither public Buſineſs, nor domeſtick Cares, 
detained Burman from the Proſecution of his Lite- 
rary Enquiries, by which he fo much endeared him- 
felt to 8 that he was recommended by him 
to the Regard of the Univerſity of Utrecht, and ac- 
cordingly, in 1696, was choſen Profeſſor of Elo- 
quence and Hiſtory, to which was added, after ſome 
Time, the Profeflorſhip of the Greet Language, and 
aſterwards that of Politicks ; ſo various did they con- 
ceive his Abilities, and ſo extenſive his Knowledge. 

At his Entrance upon this new Province, he pro- 
nounced an Oration upon Eloquence and Poetry. 

Having now more frequent Opportunities of diſ- 
playing his Learning, he roſe, in a ſhort Time, to 
a high Reputation, of which the great Number of 
his Auditors was a ſufficient Proof, and which the 
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Proficiency of his Pupils ſhewed not to be accidental 
or undeſerved. 

In 1714 he formed a Reſolution of viſiting Pari, 
not only for the Sake of conferring in Perſon, upon 
Queſtions of Literature, with the learned Men of 
that Place, and of gratifying his Curioſity with a 
more familiar Knowledge of thoſe Writers whoſe 
Works he admired, but with a View more impor- 
tant, of viſiting the Libraries, and making thoſe 
Enquiries which might be of Advantage to his dat- 
ling Study. 
| The Vacation of the Univerſity allowed him to 
ſtay at Paris but ſix Weeks, which he employed 
with ſo much Dexterity and Induſtry, that he had 
ſearched the principal Libraries, collated a great 
Number of Manuſcripts and printed Copies, and 
brought back a great Ircaſure of curious Obſer- 
vations. 

In this Viſit to Paris he contracted an Acquaint- 
ance, among other learned Men, with the celebrated 
Father Moniaſucon; with whom he converſed, at his 
firſt Interview, with no other Character than that of 
a Traveller ; but their Diſcourſe turning upon an- 
cient Learning, the Stranger ſoon gave ſuch Proots 
of his Attainments, that Montfaucon declared him a 
very uncommon Traveller, and confeſſed his Cu- 
rioſity to know his Name; which he no ſooner 
heard, than he roſe from his Seat, and embracing 
him with the utmoſt Ardour, expreſſed his Satisfac- 
tion at having ſeen the Man whoſe Productions of 
various Kinds he had ſo often praiſed ; and, as a real 
Proof of his Regard, offered not only to procure 
him an immediate Admiſſion to all the Libraries ot 
Paris, but to thoſe in remoter Provinces, which are 
not generally open to Strangers, and undertook t 
eaſe the Expences of his Journey by procuring him 
Entertainment in all Monaſteries of his Order. 
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This Favour Burman was hindered from accept- 
ing, by the Neceſſity of returning to Utrecht at the 
uſual Time of beginning a new Courſe of Lectures, 
to which there was always fo great a Concourle of 
Students, as much encrealed the Dignity and Fame 
of the Univerſity in which he taught. 

He had already extended, to diſtant Parts, his 
Reputation for Knowledge of ancient Hiſtory by a 
Treatiſe de Vectigalibus Populi Romani, on the Reve- 
nues of the Romans; and for his Skill in Greet . earn- 
ing, and in ancient Coins, by a Tract called 7 wpter 
Fulgurator; and after his Return from Paris, he 
publiſhed Phædrus, firſt with the Notes of various 
Commentators, and afterwards with his own. He 
printed many Poems, and made many Orations up- 
on different Subjects, and procured an Impreſſion of 
the Epiſtles of Gudius and Sarravius. 

While he was thus employed, the Profeſſorſhips 
of Hiſtory, Eloquer.ce, and the Greek Language, 
become vacant at Leyden, by the Death of Perizomus, 
which Burman's Reputation incited the Curators of 
the Univerſity to offer him upon very generous 
Terms, and which, after ſome Struggles with his 
Fondneſs for his native Place, his Friends, and his 
Colleagues, he was prevailed on to accept, finding 
the Solicitations from Leyden warm and urgent, and 
his Friends at Utrecht, though unwilling to be de- 
prived of him, yet not zcalous enough for the Ho- 
nour and Advantage of their Univerſity, to endea- 
vour to detain him by great Liberality. 

At his Entrance upon this new Profeſſorſhip, 
which was conferred upon him. in 1715, he pro- 
nounced an Oration upon the Duty and Office "of a 
Profeſſor of polite Literature. De Publici Humanioris 
Diſciplinæ 1 proprio officio et munere. And 
ſhewed by the Uſeſulneſs and Perſpicuity of his Lec- 
tures, that he was not confined to ſpeculative No- 
£10ns on that Subject, having a very happy Method 
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of accommodating his Inſtructions to the different 
Abilities and Attainments of his Pupils. 

Nor did he ſuffer the publick Duties of this Sta- 
tion to hinder him from promoting Learning by La- 
bours of a different Kind ; for, belides many Poems 
and Orations which he recited on different Occa- 
ſions, he wrote ſeveral Preſaces to the Works of 
others, and publiſhed many uſeſul Editions of the 
beſt Latin Writers, with large Collections of Notes 
from various Commentators. 

He was twice Rector, or chief Governor of the 
Univerſity, and diſcharged that important Office with 
equal Equity and Ability, and gained by his Con- 
duct in cvery Station ſo much Eſteem, that when 
the Profcflorſhip of Hiſtory of the United Provinces 
became vacant, it was conferred on him, as an Ad- 
dition to his Ronours and Revenues, which he 
might juſtly claim; and afterwards, as a Proof ei 
the Continuance of their Regard, and a 'Feſtimouy 
that his Reputation was ſtill eucreaſing, they made 
Rim Chief Librarian, an Office which was the more 
acceptable to him, as it united his Buſineſs with his 
Pleaſure, and gave him an Oppartunity at the ſame 
Time of ſuperintending the Library, and carrying 
on his Studies. 

Such was the Courſe of his Life, till, in his od 
Age, leaving off his Practice of Walking and other 
Exerciſes, he began to be afflicted with the Scurvy, 
which diſcovered itſelf by very tormenting Symp- 
toms of various Kinds; ſometimes diſturbing his 
Head with Vertigos, ſometimes cauſing Faintnels in 
his Limbs, and ſometimes attacking his Legs wich 
Anguiſh fo excruciating, that all his Vigour was de- 
ſtroyed, and the Power of Walking entirely taken 
away, till at Length his leſt Foot GED motion- 


leſs. The Violence of his Pain produced irregular 
Fevers, deprived him of Reſt, and entirely debili- 
tated his whole Frame, 
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This tormenting Diſeaſe he bore, though nos 
without ſome Degree of Impatience, yet withou 
any unbecoming or irrational Deſpondency, and ap- 
plied himſelf in the Intermiſſion of his Pains to ſeek 
for Comfort in the Duties of Religion. 

While he lay in this State of Miſery he received 
an Account of the Promotion of two of his Grand- 
ſons, and a Catalogue of the King of France's Li- 
brary, preſented to him by the Command of the 
King himſelf, and expreſſed ſonte Satisfaction on all 
theſe Occaſions; but ſoon diverted his 'Thoughts 
to the more important Conſideration of his eternal 
State, into which he paſſed on the 31ſt of March 
1741, in the 75 Vear of his Age. | 

He was a Man of moderate Stature, of great 
Strength and Activity, which he preſerved by tem- 

rate Diet, without medical Exactneſs, and by al- 
otting Proportions of his Time to Relaxation and 
Amuſement, not ſuffering his Studies to exhauſt his 
Strength, but relieving them by frequent Intermiſ- 
ſions; a Practice conſiſtent with the moſt exemplary 
Diligence, and which he that omits will find at 'aſt, 
that Time may be loſt, like Money, by uuſeafon- 
able Avarice. 

In his Hours of Relaxation he was gay, and 
ſometimes gave Way ſo far to his Temper, natu- 
rally ſatirical, that he drew upon himſelf the Ill-will 
of thoſe who had been unfortunately the Subjects of 
his Mirth ; but Enemies io provoked he thought it 
beneath him to regard or to pacify; for he was fiery 
but not malicious, diſdained Diſſimulation, and in 
his gay or ſerious Hours preſerved a ſettled Deteſta- 
tion of Falſhood, So that he was an open and un- 
diſguiſed Friend or Enemy, entirely unacquainted 
wich the Artifices of Flatterers, but ſo judicious in 
the Choice of Friends, and ſo conſtant in his Aﬀec- 
ion to them, that thoſe with whom he had contrafted 
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Familtzrity in his Youth, had for the greateſt Par 
his Confidence in his old Age. 

His Abilities, which would probably have enabled 
him to have excelled in any Kind of Learning, were 


chiefly employed, as his Station required, on polite 


Literature, in which he arrived at very uncommon 
Knowledge, which, however, appears rather fiom 
3 Compilations than original Productions. 

is Stile is lively and maſculine, but not without 
Harſhneſs and Conſtraint, nor, perhaps, always po- 
liſhed to that Purity which ſome Writers hare at- 
tained. He was at leaſt inſtrumental to the Inſtrue- 
tion of Mankind, by the Publication of many valu- 
able Performances, which lay negleQted by the 
greateſt Part of the learned World; and if Reputa— 
tion be eſtimated by Uſefulneſs, he may claim a 
higher Degree in the Ranks of Learning than ſome 
others of happier Elocution, or mote vigorous [mas 
gination. | 

The Malice or Suſpicion of thoſe who either did 
not know, or did not love him, had given riſe to 
ſome Doubts about his Religion, which he took an 
Opportunity 6f removing on his Death-bed by a 
voluntary Declaration of his Faith, his Hope of 
everlaſting Salvation from the revealed Promiſes of 
God, and his Confidence in the Merits of our Re- 
deemer, of the Sincerity of which Declaration his 
whole Behaviour in his long Illneſs was an incon- 
teſtable Proof ; and he concluded his Life, which 
had been illuſtrious for many Virtues, by exhibiting 
an Example of true Piety. 

Of his Works we have not been able to procure a 
complete Catalogue ; he publiſhed, 

uintilianus, 2 vols. 4to. | 
alerius Flaccus, | Cum notis 

Ovidius, 3 vols. 4to. Variorum. 

Poetæ Latini Minoret, 2 vols. 4to. 

Buchanani Opera, 2 vols. 4to. 
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Written in the Year 1754. 


13232 CAVE was born at Netoton in 
I/arwickſhire, on the 29th Day of February, in 
the Year 1691. His Father was the younger Son 
of Mr, Edward Cave, of Cave's in the Hole, a lone 
Houſe, on the Street-Road in the ſame County, 
which took its Name from the Occupier; but having 
concurred with his elder Brother in cutting off the 
Intail of a ſmall hereditary Eftate, by which Act it 
was loſt from the Family, he was reduced to follow 
in Rugby the Trade of a Shoemaker, He was a 
Man of good Reputation in his narrow Circle, and 
remarkable for Strength and ruſtick Intrepidity. He 
lived to a great Age, and was in his latter Years 

ſupported by his Son. ; 
lt was fortunate for Edward Cave, that having a 
Diſpoſition to literary Attainments, he was not cut 
off by the Poverty of his Parents from Opportunities 
of cultivating his Faculties. The School of Rugby, 
in which he had, by the Rules of its Foundation, a 
| Right to be inſtructed, was then in bigh Reputation, 
under the Reverend Mr. . Holyock, to whoſe Care 
moſt of the neighbouring Families, even of the 
higheſt Rank, entruſted their Sons. He had Judg- 
ment to diſcover, and, for ſome Time, Generoſity 
to encourage the Genius of young Cave, and was 
ſo well pleaſed with his quick Progreſs in the School, 
that he declared his Reſolution to breed him for the 
Univerſity, and recommend him as a Servitor to 
ſome of his Scholars of high Rank. But Proſperity 
which depends upon the Caprice of others, wo 
ort 
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ſhort Duration. Cave's Superiority in Literature 
exalted him to an invidious Familiarity with Bors 
who were far above him in Rank and ExpeQations; 
and, as in unequal Aſſociations it always happens, 
whatever unlucky Prank was played, was imputed 
to Cave, When any Miſchief, great or ſmall, was 
done, though perhaps others boaſted of the Stra- 
tagem when it was ſucceſsful, yet upon Detection 
or Miſcatriage, the Fault was ſure to fall upon poor 
Cave, 

At laſt, bis Miſtreſs by ſome inviſible Means loſt 
a favourite Cock; Cave was with littie Examination 
ſtigmatized as the Thief or Murderer ; not becauſe 
he was more apparcntly criminal than others, but 
becauſc he was more eafily reached by vindictive Juf- 
tice. From that Time Mr. Holyock withdrew his 
Kindneſs viſibly from him, and treated him with 
Harſhneſs, which the Crime, in its utmoſt Aggra- 
vation, could ſcarcely deſerve, and which ſurely he 
would have forborn, had he conſidered how hardly 
the habitual Influence of Birth and Fortune js re- 
ſiſted; and how frequently Men, not wholly with- 
out Senſe of Virtue, are betrayed to Acts more at- 
trocious than the Robbery of a Heu- roaſt, by a De- 
fire of pleaſing their Superiors. 

Thoſe Reflections his Maſter never made, or 
made without Effect, for under Pretence that Cave 
obſtructed the Diſcipline of the School, by ſelling 
clandeſtine Aſſiſtance, and ſupplying Exerciſes to 
Idlers, he was oppreſſed with unteaſonable Taſks, 
that there might be an Opportunity of quarrelling 
with his Failure. ; and when his Diligence had ſur- 
mounted them, no Regard was paid to the Perform- 
ance, Cave bore this Perſecution a- while, and then 
left the School, and the Hope of a literary Educa- 
— to ſeck ſome other Means of gaining a Liveli- 
Hs 
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He was firſt placed with a ColleCtor of the Exciſe. 
He uſed to recount with ſome Pleaſure a Journey or 
two which he rode with him as his Clerk, and re- 
late the Victories that he gained over the Exciſemen 
in grammatical Diſputations. But the Inſolence of 
his Miſtreſs, who employed him in ſervile Drudgery, 
quickly diſguſted him, and he went up to London in 
queſt of more ſuitable Employment. 

He was recommended to a 'Timber Merchant at 
the Bank-fide, and while he was there on liking, is 
{aid to have given Hopes of great mercantile Abili— 
ties; but this Place he ſoon left, I know not for 
what Reaſon, and was bound Apprentice to Mr. 
Collins, a Printer of ſome Reputation, and deputy 
Alderman. 

This was a Trade for which Men were formerly 
qualificd by a literary Education, and which was 
pleaſing to Cave, becauſe it furniſhed tome Employ- 
ment for his ſcholaſtick Attainments. Here there- 
fore he refolved to ſettle, though his Maſter and 
Miſtreſs lived in perpetuai Diſcord, and their Houſe 
was therefore no comfortable Habitation. From the 
Inconveniences of theſe domeſtick Tumults he was 
loon releaſed, having in only two Years attained ſo 
much Skill in his Art, and gained ſo much the Con- 
fidence of his Maſter, that he was ſent without any 
duperintendant to conduct a Printing-1ouſe at Nor- 
wich, and publiſh a weekly Paper. In this Under- 
taking he met wich ſome Oppoſition, which pro- 
duced a publick Controverſy, and procured young 
Cave the Reputation of a Writer. 

His Maſter died before his Apprenticeſhip was 
expired, and he was not able to bear the Perverſe- 
neſs of his Miſtreſs, He therefore lived out of her 
Houſe upon a ſtipulated Allowance, and married a 
young Widow with whom he lived at Bow. When 
his Apprenticeſhip was over, he worked as a Jour- 
ney man at the Printing-Houſe of Mr. Barber, a 
Man 
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Man much diſtinguiſhed and employed by the To. 
ries, whoſe Principles had at that Time fo much 
Prevalence with Cave, that he was for ſome Years a 
Writer in Miſi's Feurnal, which, though he after. 
wards obtained, by his Wife's Intereſt, a ſmall Plac: 
in the Poſt-Office, he for fome Time continued, 
But as Intereſt is powerful, and Converſution, how. 
ever mean, in I ime perfuaſive, he by Degrees in- 
clined to another Party ; in which, however, he 
was always moderate, though ſteady and deter- 
mined, 

When he was admitted into the Pot-Office he ſtill 
continued, at his Intervals of Attendance, to cxer- 
ciſe his Trade, or to employ himſelf with ſome typo- 
graphical Buſineſs. He corrected the Gradus ad Par. 
naſſum; and was honourably rewarded by the Com- 
pany of Stationers. He wrote on Account of the 
Criminals, which had for ſome Time a conſiderable 
Sale ; and publiſhed many little Pamphlets that Ac- 
cident brought into his Hands, of which it would 
be very difficult to recover the Memory. By the 
—.— which his Place in the Poſt-Office 
ſacilitated, he procured Country News-Papers, and 
fold their Intelligence to a Journaliſt of London, for 
a Guinea a Week. 

He was afterwards raiſed to the Office of C'erk of 
the Franks, in which he acted with great Spirit and 
Firmneſs ; and often ſtopped Franks which were 
given by Members of Parliament to their Friends; 
becauſe he thought ſuch Extenſion of a peculiar 
Right illegal. 'T his raiſed many Complaints, and 
having ſtopped, among others, a Frank given to 
the old Ducheſs of Marlborough by Mr Malter 
Plummer, he was cited before the Houſe, as for 
Breach of Privilege, and accuſed, I ſuppoſe very un- 
juſtly, of opening Letters to detect them. He was 
treated with great Harſhneſs and Severity, but de- 


clining theic Queſtions by pleading his Oath of Se- 
| Ccrecy,; 
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crecy, was at laſt diſmiſſed. . And it muſt be re- 
creded to his Honour, that when he was ejected 
from his Office, he did not think himſelf diſcharged 
from bis Truſt, but continued to refule to his neareſt 
Friends any Information about the Management of 
the Oſſice. 

By this Conſtancy of Diligenceand Diverſification 
of Employment, he in Time collected a Sum {uſh- 
cient for the Purchaſe of a ſmall Frinting-Oſſice, 
and began the Gent/eman's Magazine, a periodical ' 
Pamphlet, of which the Scheme is known wherever 
the Engliſh Language is ſpoken. To this Under- 
taking he owed the Affluence in which he paſſed the 
lult twenty Years of his Liſe ; and the Fortune 
which he left behind him, which though large, had 
been yet larger, had he not raſhly and wantonly im- 
paired it by innumerable Projects, of which I know 
not that ever one ſucceeded, 

The Gentleman's Magazine, which has already 
ſubſiſted three and twenty Years, and ſtill continues 
equally to enjoy the Favour of the World, is one of 
the molt ſuccetsful and lucrative Pamphlets which 
literary Hiſtory has upon Record, and therefore de- 
ſerves, in this Narrative, particular Notice. 

Mr. Cave, when he formed the Project, was ſar 
from expecting the Succeſs which he found; and 
others had ſo little Proſpect of its Conſequence, that 
though he had for ſeveral Years talked ot his Plan 
among Printers and Bookſellers, none of them 
thought it worth the Trial. J hat they were not 
reſtrained by ther Virtue ſrom the Execution of an 
other Man's Defign, was - ſufficiently apparent as 
ſoon as that Deſign began to be gaintul ; for in a 
iew Years a Multitude of Magazines atole, and pe- 
niked ; only the London Magazine, ſupported by a 
powerful Aſſociation of Bookſellers, and circulated 
with all the Art, and all the Cunning of Trade, 
exempted itlelf from the general Fate of Cave's 
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Invaders, and obtained, though not an equal, yet a 
conſiderable Sale. 

Gave now began to aſpire to Popularity, and being 
a greater Lover of Poetry than any other Art, he 
ſometimes offered Subjects- for Poems, and propoſed 
Prizes for the beſt Performers. The firſt Prize was 
fifty Pounds, for which, being but newly acquainted 
with Wealth, and thinking the Influence of filty 
Pounds extremely great, he expected the firſt Au- 
thours of the Kingdom to appear as Competitors; 
and offered the Allotment of the Prize to the Uni- 
verſities. But when the 'Lime came, no Name was 
ſeen among the Writers that had been ever ſeen be- 
fore ; the Univerſities and ſeveral private Men re- 
jected the Province of aſſigning the Prize. At all 
this Mr. Cave wondered for a while, but his natural 
Judgment, and a wider Acquaintance with the 
World, ſoen cured him of his Aſtoniſhment, as of 
many other Prejudices and Errors, Nor have many 
Men been ſeen raiſed by Accident or Induſtry to ſud- 
den Riches, that retained leſs of the Meannecſs of 
their former State. 

He continued to improve his Magazine, and had 
the Satisfaction of ſceing its Succeſs proportionate 
to his Diligence, till in the Year 1751 his Wife die 
of an Aſthma. He ſeemed not at Hel much affected 
by her Death, but in a few Days loſt his Sleep and 
his Appetite, which he never recovered ; but aſter 
having lingered about two Years, with many Viciſh- 
tudes of Amendment and Relapſe, fell by drinking 
actd Liquors into a Diarrhoea, and afterwards into a 
Kind of le thargick Inſenſibility, in which one of the 
laſt Acts of Reaſon which he exerted, was fondly to 
preſs the Hand which is now writing this little Nat. 
rative. He died on January 10, 1754, having juſt 
concluded the twenty-third annual Collection, 

He was a Man of a large Stature, not only tall but 


bulky, and was, when young, of remarkable Strengn 
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ind Activity. He was generally healthful, and ca- 
pable of much Labour and long Application; but in 
the latter Years of his Life was afflicted with the 
Gout, which he endeavoured to cure or alleviate by 
a total Abſtinence both from ſtrong Liquors and ani- 
mal Food, From animal Food he abſtained about 
four Years, and from ſtrong Liquors much longer 
but the Gout continued unconquered, perhaps un- 
abated, 

His Reſolution and Perſeverance were very un- 
common ; in whateverhe under took, neither Expence 
nor Fatigue were able to repreſs him : but his Con- 
ſtancy was calm, and, to thoſe who did not know 
him, appeared faint and languid, but he always went 
forward though he moved ſlowly. 

The ſame Chilneſs of Mind was obſervable in his 
Converſation ; he was watching the minuteſt Accent 
of thoſe whom he diſguſted by ſeeming Inattention ; 
and his Viſitant was ſurprized when he came a ſecond 
Time, by Preparations to execute the Scheme which 
he ſuppoted never to have been heard. 

He was, conſiſtently with this general Tranquil- 
lity of Mind, a tenacious Maintainer, though not a 
elamorous Demander of his Right. In his Youth 
having ſummoned his fellow Journeymen to concert 
Meatures againſt the Oppreſſion of their Maſters, 
he mounted a Kind of Roſtrum, and harangued 
them ſo eſficaciouſly, that they determined to reſiſt all 
future Invaſions; and when the Stamp Officers de- 
manded to ſtamp the laſt half Sheet of the Maga- 
zines, Mr. Cave alone defeated their Claim, to which 
the Proprietors of the rival Magazines would meanly 
have ſubmitted. 

He was a Friend rather eaſy and conſtant, than 
zealous and aCtive ; yet many Inſtances might be 
given, where both his Money and his Diligence 
were employed liberally for others. His Enmity was 
in lihe Manner cool and delibcrate ; but though cool 

- Is 
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it was not inſidious, and though deliberate, not per: 
tinacious. 5 
His mental Faculties were flow. He ſaw little at 
a Time, but that little he ſaw with great Exactneſ;, 
He was long in finding the Right, but ſeldom failed 
to find it at laſt. His Affections were not eafilf 
ained, and his Opinion not quickly diſcovered, 
is Reſerve, as it might hide his Faults, concealed 
his Virtues: But ſuch he was, as they who beſt 
knew him, have moſt lamented, 
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I, J WAS in doubt a long Time, whe- Reaſons why 
| ther I ſhould meddle at all with the 1 age 
Gres Comedy, both, becauſe the Pieces viewed wich- 
which remain are very few, the Licen- out tranflat- 
tiouſneſs of Ariſtophanes, their Authour, — ue 
is exorbitant, and it is very difficult to 
draw from the Performances of a ſingle Poet, a juſt 
Iden of Greek Comedy. Beſides, it feemed that 
Tragedy was ſuſhicient to employ all my Attention, 
that | might give a complete Repreſentation of that 
Kind of Writing, which was moſt eſteemed by the 
Athenians and the wiſer Greeks *, particularly by Sa- 
crates, who ſet no Value upon Comedy or comic 
Actors. But the very Name of that Drama, Which 
in polite Ages, and above all others in our own, has 
been ſo much advanced, that it has become equal to 
Tragedy, if not preferable, incline me to think that 
| may be partly reproached with an imperſect Work, 
il, after having gone as deep as | could into the Na- 
ture of the Greek Tragedy, I did not at leaſt ſketch 


a Draught of the Comedy. 


* There was a Law which forbad any Judge of the 4reopagus to 


write Comęay. 
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I then conſidered, that it was not wholly im- 
poſſible to ſurmount, at leaſt in Part, the Difficul. 
ties which had ſtopt me, and to go ſomewhat farther 
than the Jearned Writers +, who have publiſhed in 
French ſome Pieces of Ari/tophanes ; not that I pre. 
tend to make large Tranflations. The ſame Reaſons 
which have hindered with Reſpect to the more noble 
Parts of the Gree# Drama, operate with double Force 
upon my preſent Subject. Though Ridicule, which 
is the Bulineſs of Comedy, be not leſs uniform in 
all Times, than the Paſſions which are moved by 
tragic Compoſitions ; yet, if Diverſity of Manners 
may ſometimes diſguiſe the Paſſions themſelves, how 
much more greater Change will be made in Jocula- 
rities ? The Truth is, that they are ſo much changed 
by the Courſe of Time, that Pleaſantry and Ridi- 
cule become dull and flat much more eaſily than the 
Pathetic becomes ridiculous, 

That which is commonly known by the term ſo- 
cular and Comic, is nothing but a Turn of Ex. 
preſſion, an airy Phantom, that muſt be caught at a 

articular Point. As we loſe this Point, we loſe the 
Ilia, and find nothing but Dulneſs in its Place. 
A lucky Sally, which has filled a Company with 
Laughter, will base no Effect in Print, becauſe it is 
ſhewn ſingle and ſeparate from the Circumſtance 
which gave it Force. Many ſatirical Jeſts, found in 
ancient Books, have had the ſame Fate; their Spink 
has evaporated by "Time, and have left nothing to 
us but Infipidity. None but the moſt biting Pal- 
{ages have preſerved their Points unblunted. 

But, belides this Objection, which extends uni- 
verſally to all Tranſlations of Ariſſophanes, and many 
Alluſions, of which Time has deprived us, there 
are looſe Expreſſions thrown out to the Populace !0 
raiſe Laughter from corrupt Paſſions, which are un 


Madame Dacier, MI, Boivin, 


worthy 
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worthy of the Curioſity of decent Readers, and 
which ought to reſt eternally in proper Obſcurity. 
Not every thing in this Infancy of Comedy was ex- 
cellent, at leaſt it would not appear excellent at this 
Diſtance of Time, in Compariſon of Compolitions 
of the ſame Kind, which lie before our Eyes; and 
this is Reaſon enough to ſave me the Trouble of 
tranſlating, and the Reader that of peruſing. As 
for that tmall Number of Writers who delight in 
thoſe Delicacies, they give themſelves very little 
Trouble about Tranſlations, except it be to find 
fault with them; and the Majority of People of 
Wu, like Comedies that may give them Pleaſure, 
without much Trouhle of Attention, and are not 
much diſpoſed to find Beauties in that which requires 
jong Deductions to find it beautiful. If Helen had 
not appeared beautiful to the Greeks and Trejaus but 
by Force of Argument, we had never been told of 
tlie Trojan War. 

On the other Side, Ari/2ephanes is an Authour 
more conſiderable than one would imagine, The 
Hiltory of Greece could not pals over him, when it 
comes to touch upon the People of Athens; this 
alone might procure him Reſpect, even when he 
was not conſidered as a comic Poet. But when his 
Writings are taken into View, we find him the only 
Authour from whom may be drawn a juſt Idea of 
the Comedy of his Age; and farther, we find in 
his Pieces, that he often makes Attacks upon the 
tragic Writers, particularly upon the three Chief, 
whoſe valuable Remains we have had under Exami- 
nation; and, what is yet worſe, fell ſometimes up- 
on the State, and upon the Gods themſelves. 

II. Theſe Conſiderations have deter- The chief 
mined me to follow, in my Repreſenta- Heads of this 
tion of this Writer, the fame Method Diſcousſe. 
which I have taken in ſeveral tragic Pieces, which is 
hat of giving an exact Analyſis, as far as the Matter 
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would allow, from which I deduce four important 
Syſtems. Firſt, Upon the Nature of the Comedy 
of that Age, without omitting that of Menander +, 
Secondly, Upon the Vices and Government of the 
Athenians. "Thirdly, Upon the Notion we ought 
to entertain of Ari/tphanes, with ReſpeCt to Eſchylu, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. Fourthly, Upon the Jeſt 
which he makes upon the Gods. Theſe Things 
will not be treated in Order, as a regular Diſcourſe 
ſeems to require, but will ariſe ſometimes ſeparately, 
ſometimes together, from the View of each parti- 
cular Comedy, and from the Reflections which this 
free Manner of Writing will allow. I ſhall con- 
clude with a ſhort View of the Whole, and fo finiſh 
my Deſign. 

III. I ſhall not repeat here what Madame Dacer, 
and ſo many others before her, have collected of al! 
Hiſtory of that can be known relating to the Hiſtory 
Comeiy. of Comedy. Its Beginnings are as ob- 
ſcure as thoſe of Tragedy, and there is an Appeat- 


+ Menander, an Athenian, Son of Diopetbes and Hegeftrater, was 
apparently the moſt eminent of the Writers of the new Comedy, 
He had been a Scholar of Tbecpbraſtes: His Paſſion for the Women 
brought Infamy upon him: He was ſquint-eyed, and very lively. 
Of the one hundred and eighty Comedies, or, according to Suidat, 
the Eighty which he compoſed, and which are all ſaid to he tranſlated 
by Terence, we have now only a few Fragments remaining, He flou· 
ted about the r15th Olympiad, 318 Years before the Chriſtian 
Eta. He was drowned as he was bathing in the Port of Pens. 
I have told in another Place, what i: faid of one Philemon, bis An- 
tagoniſt, net ſo good a Pact as himſelf, but one who often gained the 
Prize. This Philemon was older than him, and was much in Faſhion 
in the Time of Alexander the Great, He expreſſed all his Wiſhes in 
two Lines, © To have Health, and Fortune, and Pleaſure, and nevi! 
* to be in Deb, is all I defire,” He was very covetous, and was pic- 
turcd with his Fingers hooked, ſo that he ſet his Comedies at a high 
Price, He lived about a hundred Years, ſome ſay a hundred and 
one. Many Tales are told of his Death; Valerius Maximus ſays, that 
he died with laughing at a little Incident: Seeing an Aſs eatiog bis 
Fige, be ordeted Li: Servant to drive her away; the Man mage e 
great Hoſe, and the Aſs eat them all, * Well done, ſays Pte, new 
give her ſome Wine.“ Apulcius aud Quintilian placed this Writth 
much helo.] Merunder, but gave him the ſecond Place. k 
anc 
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zuce that we take theſe two Words in a more 
extenſive Meaning; they had both the ſame Ori- 
vinal, that is, they began among the Feſtivals of 
the Vintage, and were not diſtinguiſhed from one 
another but by a burleſque or ſerious Chorus, which 
made all the Soul and all the Body. But, if we 
give theſe Words a ſtrifter Senſe, according to the 
Notion which has ſince been formed, Comedy was 
produced after Tragedy, and was in many Reſpects 


2 Sequel and Imitation of the Works of Eſchylus. ' 


t is in reality nothing more than an Action let be- 
fore the Sight, by the ſame Artifice of Repreſenta- 
tion. Nothing-is different but the Object, which is 
merely Ridicule. This Original of true Comedy. 
will be eaſily admitted, if we take the Word of Ho- 
race, who muſt have known better than us the true 
Dates of dramatick Works. This Poet ſupports 
the Syſtem which I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh in 
the ſecond Diſcourſe + ſo ſtrongly as to amount to 
demonſtrative Proof, 

Horace | expreſſes himſelf thus: Tebis is ſaid 
* to have been the firſt Inventor of a Species of 'I ra- 
* gedy, in which he carried about in Carts, Players 
* ſmeared with the Dregsof Wine, of whom ſome ſung 
and others declaimed.” This was the firit Attempt 
both of Tragedy and Comedy; for Theſpis made uſe 
only of one Speaker, without the leaſt Appearance 
of Dialogue. © 'E/chylus afterwards exhibited them 
* with more Dignity. He placed them on a Stage, 
* ſomewhat above the Ground, covered their Faces 
* with Maſks, put Buſkins on their Feet, drefled 
* them in trailing Robes, and made them ſpeak in a 
more lofty Style.” Horace omits Invention of Dia- 
logue, which we learn from Ari//otle |. But, how- 
ever, it may be well enough inferred from the fol- 


T Cree? Theatre, Part I. Vol, I, 
1 Hor. Poet, v 275, 
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lowing Words of Horace; this Completion is men- 
tioned while he ſpeaks of E/chylus, and therefore 19 
Eſchylus it muſt be aſcribed : * Then firſt appeared 
© the old Comedy, with great Succeſs in its Begin. 
ning.“ Thus we ſee that the Greet Comedy aroſe 
after 'Tragedy, and by Conſequence Tragedy was its 
Parent. It was formed in Imitation of Eſchylus, the 
Inventor of the tragick Drama ; or, to go yet hither 
into Antiquity, had its Original from Hamer, who 
was the Guide of Efchylus. For, if we credit 4ri- 
fletle +, Comedy had its Birth from the Margetes i 
ſatirical Poem of Homer, and Tragedy from the /liud 
and Odyſſey. I hus the Deſign and Artifice of Co- 
Who is Au- medy were drawn from Homer and Esch. 
thour of Co- us, This will appear leſs ſurprifing, 
as & ſince the Ideas of the human Mind are 
always gradual, and Arts are ſeldom invented but 
by Imitation. The firſt Idea contains the Sced ct 
the Second; this Second, expanding itſelf, gires 
Birth to a Third; and ſo on. Such is the Progre's 
of the Mind of Man; it proceeds in its Productions 
Step by Step, in the ſame Manner as Nature multi- 
plies her Works by imitating, or repeating her own 
Act, when ſhe ſeems moſt to run into Variety. In 
this Manner it was that Comedy had its Birth, it 
Increaſe, its Improvement, its Perfection, and its 
Diverſity. 

IV. But the Queſtion is, who was the bappy 
Authour of that Imitation, and that Shew, whether 
only one like Eſchylus of Tragedy, or whether they 
were ſeveral? for neither Horace, nor any before 
him, explained this f. This Poet only quotes thre? 

Wiiters 

Þ+ Poet. ch. 4. 

t © The Alterations, which have been made in Tragedy, vete 
* perceptible, and the Authours of them unknown; but Comedy 94 
* lain in Obſcurity, being not cultivated, like Tragedy, from the 
Time of its Original: For it was long before the Magiſtrates begin 


© to give comic Choruſſes, It was firſt exhibited by Actors, who 


played voluntarily, without Orders of the Magiſtrate, 2 or 
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Writers who had Reputation in the old Comedy, 
Eupolis *, Cratinus +, and Ari/lophanes, of whom he 
ſays, That they, and others who wrote in the ſame 
© Way, reprehended the Faults of particular Per- 
« ſons with exceſſive Liberty. Theſe are probably 
the Poets of the greateſt Reputation, thouglr they 
were not the firſt, and we know the Names of many 
others t. Among theſe Three we may be ſure that 
Ariſtzphanes had the greateſt Character, ſince not 
only the King of Perſia expreſſed a high Eſteem of 
him to the Grecian Ambaſladors, as of a Man ex- 
tremely uſeful to his Country, and Plato $ rated him 
ſo high, as to fay, that the Graces reſided in his 
Boſom ; but likewiſe becauſe he is the only Writer 
of whom any Comedies have made their Way down 
to us, through the Confuſion of Times. There 
are not indeed any Proofs that he was the Inventor 
of Comedy, properly ſo called, eſpecially ſince he 
had not only Predeceſſors who wrote in the ſame 


Time that it began to take ſome ſettled Form, we know its Au- 
* thours, but are not informed who firſt uſed Maſks, added Prologues, 
* increaſed the Number of the Actors, and joined all the other 
© Things which now belong to it, The firſt that thought of forming 
comic Fables, were Epicharmus and Phormys, and conſequently this 
Manner came from Sicily: Crates was the firſt Athenian that adopted 
* it, and forſook the Practice of groſs Raillery that prevailed before. 
Ariftct, ch. 5. Crates flouriſhed in the $24 Olympiad, 458 Years 
before our /Era, twelve or thirteen Years before Ariſlophanes. 

* Eupolis was an Athenian ; his Death, which we ſhall mention 
preſently, is repreſented differently by Authours, who almoſt all 
agree that he was drowned. Elian adds an Incident which deſerves 
to be mentioned: He ſays (Book x. of Animals), that one Augras 
of lei made Zapclis a Preſent of a fine Maſtif, who was ſo faith- 
ful to his Mafler as to worry to death a Slave who was carrying away 
ſome of his Comedies, He adds, that when the Poet died at Egere, 
his Dog ſaid by his Tomb till he periſhed by Grief and Hunger, 

T Grating: of Athens, who was Son of Callimedes, died at the Age 
of Ninety-ſeven, He compoſed twenty Comedies, of which nine 
had the Prize ; he was a daring Writer, but a cowardly Warrior. 

1 Herte!ius has collected the Sentences of fifty Greek Poets of the 
Uifterent Ages of Comedy, 

Interlude of the ſecond Act of the Comedy intitled The Acharnient, 

\ Evigram attcibuted to Plato, 


X - Kind, 
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Kind, but it is at leaſt a Sign, that he had contri. 
buted more than any other to bring Comedy to the 
Perfection in which he left it. We ſhall, therefore, 
not inquire farther, whether regular Comedy waz 
the Work of a ſingle Mind, which ſeems yet i be 
unſettled, or of ſeveral Cotemporaries, ſuch as theſe 
which Horace quotes. We muſt diſtinguiſh three 
Forms which Comedy wore, in Conſequence of the 
Genius of the Writers, or of the Laws of the Ma- 
giſtrates, and the Change of the Government of 
many into that of few. 

The old, mid- That Comedy +, which Horace calls 
dle, and new the Ancient, and which, according to his 
Comedy. Account, was after Eſchylus, retained 
ſomething of its original State, and of the Licen- 
tiouſneſs which it practiſed, while it was yet without 
Regularity, and uttered looſe Jokes and Abule upon 
the Paſſers-by from the Cart of Theſpis. Though 
it was now properly modelled, as might have been 
worthy of a great Theatre and a numerous Audience, 
and deſerved the Name of a regular Comedy, it was 
not yet much nearer to Decency. It was a Repre- 
ſentation of real Actions, and exhibited the Diess, 
the Motions, and the Air, as far as could be done 
in a Maſk, of any one who was thought proper to 
be ſacrificed to publick Scorn. In a City ſo free, 
or to ſay better, ſo licentious as Athens was at that 
Time, no-body was ſpared, not even the chief Ma- 
giſtrate, nor the very Judges, by whoſe voice Come- 
dies were allowed or prohibited. The Inſolence of 
thoſe Performances reached to open Impiety, and 
Sport was made equally with Men and Gods“. Theſc 
are the Features by which the greateſt Part of the 
Compoſitions of Ari/?ophanes will be known, In 
which it may be particularly obſerved, that not the 


+ This Hiftory of the three Ages of Comedy, and their diſſetent 
Characters, is taken in Part from ihe valuable Fragments of PH. 
# I: will be ſhewn how and in what Senſe this was — q 
cd. 
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eaſt Appearance of Praiſe will be found, and there- 
fore certainly no Trace of Flattery or Servility. 

This Licentiouſneſs of the Pocts, to which in 
ſome Sort Socrates fell a Sacrifice, at laſt was re- 
ſtrained by a Law. For the Government, which 
was before ſhared by ail the Inhabitants, was now 
confined to a ſettled Number of Citizens. It was 
ordered, that no Man's Name ſhould be mentioned 
on the Stage; but poetical Malignity was not long 
in finding the Secret of defeating the Purpoſe of the 
Law, and of making themſelves ample Compenla- 
tion for the Reſtraint laid upon Authors, by the 
Neceſſity of inventing falſe Names, They ſet them- 
ſelves to work upon known and real Characters, ſo 
that they had now the Advantage of giving a more 
exquiſite Gratification to the Vanity of Poets, and 
the Malice of Spectators. One had the refined Plea- 
ſure of ſetting others to gueſs, and the other that of 
gueſling Right by naming the Maſks, When Pic- 
tures are ſo like, that the Name is not wanted, no 
Body inſcribes it. "The Conſequence of the Law, 
therefore, was nothing more than to make that done 
with Delicacy, which was done groſsly before ;. and 
the Art, which was expected would be confined 
within the Limits of Duty, was only partly tranſ- 
greſled with more Ingenuity. Of this 4ri/ophanes, 
ho was comprehended in this Law, gives us good 
Examples in ſome of his Poems. Such was that 
which was afterwards called the middle Comedy. 

The new Comedy, or that which followed, was 
again an excellent Refinement, preſcribed by the 
\lagiſtrates, who, as they had before forbid the Uſe 
0! real Names, forbad afterwards real Subjects, and 
the Train of Choruſſes too much given to Abuſe : 
50 that the Poets ſaw themſelves reduced to the Ne- 
cellity of bringing imaginary Names and Subjects 
. ? Perhaps the Chorus was forbid ia the middle Age of the Co- 


upon 


e Fiotcnius ſeems to ſay ſo. 
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upon the Stage, which a tonce purified and enriched 
the Theatre; for Comedy from that Time was no 
longer a Fury armed with "Torches, but a pleafing 
and innocent Mirror of human Lite, 


Chacun peint avec art dans ce nouveau iroir 
S'y vit avec plaiſir, on crut ne 5 pas voir 
Lavare des premiers ris du tableau fidelle 
D'un avare ſouvent trace ſur ſon modelle ; 
Et mille fois un fat finement exprimt 
Meconnut le portrait ſur lui-meme form. 


The Comedy of Menander and Terence is, in Pio- 
priety of Speech, the fine Comedy. I do not repeat 
all this after ſo many Writers but juſt to recall it to 
Memory, and to add to what they have faid, ſome- 
thing which they have omitted, a ſingular Effect of 
pubiick Edicts appearing in the ſucceſſive Progrels 
of the Art. A naked Hiſtory of Poets and of Po- 
try, ſuch as has been often given, is a mere Body 
without Soul, unleſs it be enlivened with an Account 
of the Birth, Progreſs, and Perfection of the Art, 
and of the Cauſes by which they were produced, 

VI. Toomit nothing eſſential which concerns this 
The Latin Part, we ſhall ſay a Word of the Latin Co- 
Comedy. medy. When the Arts paſſed from Gree? 
to Rome, Comedy took its turn among the reſt ; Put 
the Romans applied themſelves only to the new Spe- 
cies, without Chorus or perſonal Abuſe ; though 
perhaps they might have played ſome Tranſlations 
of the old or the middle Comedy, for Pliny gives 
an Account of one which was repreſented in his 
own Time. But the Reman Comedy, which was 
modelled upon the laſt Species of the Greek, hath 
nevertheleſs its different Ages, according as its Au- 
thours were rough or poliſhed. The Pieces of Li. 


li Deſp reaux Art, Port, chant, 8. 
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wins Andronicus &, more ancient and leſs refined than 
thoſe of the Writers who learned the Art from him, 
may be ſaid to compoſe the firſt Age, or the old 
R-man Comedy and Tragedy. To him you mult 
join Nevins his Cotemporary, and Ennius, who lived 
ſome Years after him. The ſecond Age compriſes 
Pacuvius, Ceciliut, Accius, and Plautus, unleſs it 
ſhall be thought better to reckon Plau'us with Te- 


rence, to make the third and higheſt Age of the La- 


tin Comedy, which may properly be called the new 
Comedy, eſpecially with regard to Terence, who was 
the Friend of Lelins, and the faithful Copier of 
Menander. 

But the Remans, without troubling themſelves 
with this Order of Succeſſion, diſtingufſhed their 
Comedies by the Dreſſes + of the Players. The 
Robe called Pretexta, with large Borders of Pur- 
ple, being the formal Dreſs of Magiſtrates in their 
Dignity, and in the Exerciſe of their Office, the 
Actors, who had this Dreſs, gave its Name to the 
Comedy. This is the ſame with that called Tra- 


beata *, from Trebea, the Dreſs of the Conſuls in 


Peace, and the Generals in Triumph. The ſecond 
Species introduced the Senators not in great Offices, 
but as private Men; this was called Toges, from To- 
gata. The laſt Species was named Tabernarta, from 
the Tunic, or the common Dreſs of the People, or 
rather from the mean Houſes which were painted on 


the Scene. There is no Need of mentioning the 


Parces, which took their Name and Original from 
Atella, an ancient Town of Campania in Italy, be- 
caule they differed from the low Comedy only by 
greater Licentiouſneſs; nor of thoſe which were 
called Palliates, from the Greek, a Cloak, in which 


be Year of Rome 514, the firſt Year of the 135th Olympiad, 
T Pretexte, Togate, Tabernariæ. 


hy Suet, de Claris Grammat. lays, that "id Geliſſus, Librarian to Au- 
fi 4, was the Authour of it. 
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the Greet Characters were dreſſed upon the Ryman 
Stage, becauſe that Habit only diſtinguiſhed the Na- 
tion, not the Dignity or Character, like thoſe which 
have been mentioned-beſore. Jo fay Truth, theſe 
are but tiifling Diſtinctions; for, as we ſhall ſhew 
in the following Pages, Comedy may be more uſe. 
fully and judiciouſſy diſtinguiſhed, by the general 
Nature of its Subjects. As to the Remans, whether 
they had, or had not, Reaſon for theſe Names, they 
have left us ſo little upon the Subject which is come 
down to us, that we need not trouble ourſelye; 
with a Diſtinction which affords us no ſolid Satis 
faction. Plautus and Terence, the only Authours of 
whom we are in Poſſeſſion, give us a fuller Notion 
of the real Nature of their Comedy, with reſpect at 
leaſt to their own Times, than can be received from 
Names and Terms, from which we have no rea! 
Exemplification. 

VII. Not to go too far out of the Way, let us 
return to Ariſlaphanes, the only Poet in whom wecan 
The Ct Pow find the Gree Comedy. He is the 
Comedy is ſingle Writer, whom the Violence ©! 
reduced onty Time has in ſome Degree ſpared, aſter 
to 4i/-p%a- having buried in Darkneſs, and almo! 
OL, in Forgetſulneſs, ſo many great Men, ct 
whom we have nothing but the Names and a ev 
Fragments, and ſuch flight Memorials as are ſcarcely 
ſuſſicient to defend them againſt the Enemies of the 
Honour of Antiquity ; yet theſe Memorials are libe 
the laſt Glimmer of the ſetting Sun, which ſcarce 
afford us a weak and fading Light: Yet from this 
Glimmer we muſt endeavour to collect Rays of ſul- 
ficient Strength to ſorm a Picture of the Greet Co- 
medy approaching as near as poſſible to the Truth. 

Of the perſonal Character, of Ari/tophanes little x 
known; what Account we can give of it null there- 
fore be had from his Comedies, It can ſcarcely be 
faid with certainty of what Coyntry he _ be 

nrectires 
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jnveclires of his Enemies fo often called in Queſtion 
[is Qualification as a Citizen, that they have made 
it doubtful. Some ſaid, he was of Rhedes, others 
o& Hgena, a little Iſland in the Neighbourhood, and 
all agreed that he was a Stranger. As to himſelf, 
he ſaid that he was the Son of Philip, and born in 
the Cydathenian Quarter; but he confeſſed that ſome 
of his Fortune was in Egena, which was probably 
the original Seat of his Family. He was, however, 
formally declared a Citizen of Athens, upon Evi- 
dence, whether good or bad, upon a decifive Judg- 
ment, and this tor having made his Judges merry 
by an Application of a Saying of Telemachus , of 
which this is the Senſe :; 1 am, as my Mother tells 
me, the Son of Philip; for my own Part, I know 
© little of the Matter, for what Child knows his own 
© Father ?? This Piece of Merriment did him as 
much good, as Archias received from the Oration of 
Cicere, who ſaid that that Poet was a Roman Citi- 
en. An Honour which, if he had not. inherited 
by Lirth, he deſerved for his Genius. 

Ariſlyphanes & flouriſhed in the Age of the great 
Men of Greece, particularly of Socrates and Euripides, 
both of which he outlived. He made a great Figure 
during the whole Pelopaneſian War, not merely as a 
comick Poet by whom the People were diverted, but 
2s the Cenſor of the Government, as a Man kept in 
Pay by the State to reform it, and almoſt to act the 
Part of the Arbitrator of the Publick. A particular 
Account of his Comedies will beſt let us into his 
perſonal Character as a Poet, and into the Nature of 
his Genius, which is what we are moſt intereſted to 
know, It will, however, not be amiſs to prepoſſeſs 
our Readers a little by the Judgments that had been 


1 Homer, Oy. 
i Orat, fro trch'*a Peta. . 
5 In the S sth Year of the Olympiad, 437 before cur Ara, and 
317 of thi Foundation of Rme. 
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paſſed upon him by the Critics of our own Time, 
without forgetting une of the Ancients that deſerve; 
great Reſpect. 

Ariſtophanes VIII. 4-1Nophanes, ſays Father Ratin, 


cenſured and © 15 not exact in the Contrivance of his 


pee. Fables; his Fictions are not probable ; 


he brings real Characters upon the Stage too coarſely 
* and too openly. Sœcrates, whom he ridicules ſo 
much in his Plays, bad a more delicate Turn of 
Burleſque than himſelf, and had his Merriment 
without his Impudence. It is true, that Arilophanc 
wrote amidſt the Confuſion and Licentiouſneſs of 
the old Comedy, and he was well acquainted with 
the Humour of the Athenians, to whom uncommon 
Mecit always gave Diſguſt, and therefore he made 
the eminent Men of his 'Time the Subject of his 
Merriment. But the too great Deſire which he had 
to delight the People by expoſing worthy Character 
upon the Stage, made him at the ſame Time an 
unworthy Man; and the Turn of his Genius to 
Ridicule was disfigured and corrupted by the Iudeli- 
cacy and Outrageouſneſs of his Manners. Alter 
all, his Pleaſantry conſiſts chiefly in new-coine 
puffy Language. The Diſh of twenty-ſix Syl/a- 
bles, which he gives in his laſt Scene of his He. 
male Orators, would pleaſe few Taſtes in our Days. 
His Language is ſometimes obſcure, perplexed and 
vulgar, and his frequent Play with Words, his 
Oppoſitions of contradictory Terms, his Mixture 
of Tragick and Comick, of Serious and Dur 
leſque, are all flat, and his Jocularity, if you cx- 
amine it to the Bottom, is all falſe. Menandir 15 
diverting in a more elegant Manner; his Style 15 
pure, clear, elevated, and natural; he perſuades 
like an Orator, and inſtructs like a Philoſopher : 
and if we may venture to judge upon the Frag: 
ments which remain, it appears that his Picture 


of civil Life are pleaſing, that he makes every = 
« ſpea 
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t ſpeak according to his Character, that every Man 
« may apply his Pictures of Life to himſelf, becauſe 
© he always follows Nature, and feels for the Per- 
+ ſonages which he brings upon the Stage. To 
© conclude, Plutarch, in his Compariſon of theſe 
Authours, fays, that the Muſe of Ari/lophanes is 
an abandoned Proſtitute, and that of Menander a 
modeſt Woman.” 

It is evident that this whole Character is taken 
from Plutarch. Let us now go on with this Re- 
mark of Father Rapin, ſince we have already ſpoken 
of the Latin Comedy, of which he gives us a De- 
ſeription. 

* With reſpect to the two Latin comick Poets, 
 Plautus is ingenious in his Defigns, happy in his 
* Conceptions, and fruitful of Invention. He has, 
* however, according to Herace, ſome low Jocula- 
rities, and thoſe ſmart Sayings, which made the 
Volgar laugh, made him be pitied by Men of 
ligher Taſte. It is true, that ſome of his Jeſts 
are extremely good, but others likewiſe are very 
bad. To this every Man is expoſed, who 1s too 
much determined to make Sallies of Merriment ; 
they endeavour to raiſe that Laughter by Hyper- 
bo'es, which would not ariſe by a juſt Repreſenta- 
ton of Things. Plautus is not quite ſo regular 
as Terence in the Scheme of his Deſigns, or in the 
Diſtribution of his Acts, but he is more ſimple 
in his Plot; for the Fables of Terence are com- 
monly complex, as may be ſeen in his Andrea, 
which contains two Amours. It was imputed as 
a Fault to Terence, that, to bring more Action up- 
on the Stage, he made one Latin Comedy out of 
two Greet; but then Terence unravels his Plot 
more naturally than Plautus, which Plautus did 
more naturally than Ariſlophanes; and thu” Cæſar 
calls Terence but one half of Menander, becauſe, 
though he had Softneſs and Delicacy, there was in 

him 
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* him ſome Want of Sprightlineſs and Strength ; 
yet he has written in a Manner ſo natural and 6 
* judicious, that, though he was then only a Copy, 
* he is now an Original. No Authour has ever had 
© a more exact Senſe of pure Nature. Of (ceiling, 
* ſince we have only a few Fragments, I ſhall fy 
* nothing. All that we know of him is told us by 
* Farrus, that he was happy in the Choice of Sub- 
6 jects,” 

Rapin omits many others for the ſame Reaſon, 
that we have not enough of their Works to qualiſy 
us for Judges. While we are upon this Subject, it 
will perhaps not diſpleaſe the Reader to ſee here what 
that Critick's Opinion is of Lopes de Vega and A. 
liere. It will appear, that with reſpect to Lypes 4 
Lega, he is rather too profuſe of Praiſe ; that in 
ſpeaking of Moliere, he is too parſimonious. Thi 
Piece will, however, be of Uſe to our Deſign, when 
we ſhall examine to the Bottom what it is that 
ought to make the Character of Comedy. 

No Man has ever had a greater Genius for Co- 
medy than Lopes de Vega the Spaniard. He had a 
Fertility of Wit, joined with great Beauty of Con- 
ception, and a wonderſul Readineſs of Compoti- 
tion ; for he has written more than three hundred 
Comedies. His Name alone gave Reputation t 
his Pieces; for his Reputation was fo well clt:- 
bliſhed, that a Work which came from his Hands 
was ſure to claim the Approbation of the Publick. 
He had a Mind too extenſive to be ſubjected to 
Rules, or reſirained by Limits. For that Reaton 
he gave himſelf up to his own Geniue, on which 
he could always depend with Confidence. When 
he wrote, he conſulted no other Laws: than the 
Taſte of his Auditors, and regulated his Manner 
more by the Succels of his Work than by the 
Rules of Reaſon. Thus he diſcarded all Scrupls 
of Unity, and all the Superſtition of Probabinty. 
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{This is certainly not ſaid with a Deſign to praiſe 
him, and muſt be connected with that which im- 
mediately follows.) „But as, for the moſt Part, he 
© endeavours at too much Jocularity, and carries 
© Ridicule to too much Refinement ; his Concep- 
tions are often rather happy than juſt, and rather 
© wild than natural; for, by ſubtilizing Merriment 
© too far, it becomes too nice to be true, and his 


© Beauties loſe their Power of ſtriking by being too 


delicate and acute. 

© Among us, nobody has carried Ridicule in Co- 
© medy farther than Maliere. Our ancient comick 
© Writers brought no Characters higher than Ser- 
© yants, to make Sport upon the Theatre; but we 
© ace diverted upon the 1 heatre of Maliere by Mar- 
* quiſes and People of Quality. Others have ex- 
© hibited in Comedy no Species of Life above that 
© of a Citizen; but Maliere ſhews us all Paris, and 
© the Court. He is the only Man amongſt us, who 
© has laid open thoſe Features of Nature by which 
* he has exactly marked, and may be accurately 
© known. The Beauties of his Pictures are ſo na- 
* tural, that they are felt by Perſons of the leaſt 
* Diſcernment, and his Power of Pleaſantry received 
* half its Force from his Power of Copying. His 
* Mifanthrope is, in my Opinion, the moſt com- 
* plete, and likewiſe the moſt ſingular Character that 
* has ever appeared upon the Stage : But the Diſ- 
* polition of his Comedies is always defective ſome 
* way or other. This is all which we can obſerve 
in general upon Comedy.” | 

Such are the Thoughts of one of the moſt refined 
Judges of Works of Genius, from which, though 
they are not all oraculous, ſome Advantages may be 


_ as they always make ſome Approaches to 
ruth. 
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Madame Dacier *, having her Mind full of the 
Merit of Ariſtophanes, expreſſes herſelf in this Man- 
ner: No Man had ever more Diſcernment than 
© him, in finding out the Ridiculous, nor a more 
ingenious Manner of ſhewing it to others. His 
Remarks are natural and eaſy, and, what very 
rarely can be found, with great Copiouſneſs he 
has great Delicacy. To ſay all at once, the Attic 
Wit, of which the Ancients made ſuch Boaſt, ap- 
pears more in A, iſlathanes than in any other that! 
know of in Antiquity. But what is moſt of all 
to be admired in him is, that he is always ſo much 
Maſter of the Subject before him, that, without 
doing any Violence to himſelf, he finds a Way to 
introduce naturally Things which at firſt appeared 
moſt diſtant from his Purpoſe, and even the moſt 
quick and unexpected of his deſultory Sallies ap- 
pear the neceſſary Conſequence of the foregoing 
Incidents. This is that Art which ſets the Dia- 
logues of Plato above Imitation, which we mul: 
conſider as ſo many dramatick Pieces, which arc 
equally entertaining by the Action and by the Dia- 
logue. The Style of Ariſtaphanes is no leſs pleaſing 
than his Fancy; for, beſides its Clearneſs, its Vi- 
gour, and its Sweetneſs, there is in it a certain 
Harmony ſo delightful to the Ear, that there is no 
Pleaſure equal to that of reading it. When he ap- 
plies himſelf to vulgar Mediocrity of Style, he del- 
cends without Meannefs: When he attempts the 
Sublime, he is elevated without Obſcurity; and no 
Man has ever had the Art of blending all the dit- 
ferent Kinds of Writing ſo equally together. Alter 
having ſtudied all that is left us of Grecian Learn. 
ing, if we have not read Ariſtophanes, we cannot 
c 7 know all the Charms and Beauties of tha! 
Language. 

+ Preface to Platus, Paris, 1684. 
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IX. This is a pompous Eulogium : But 3 
let us ſuſpend our Opinion, and hear that Sagan 
of Plutarch, who, being an Ancient, well upon Arif: 
Uefcrves our Attention, at leaſt after we phanxs aud 
have heard the Moderns before him. This Wer. 
is then the Sum of his Judgment concerning A iſla- 
phanes and Menander. To Menander he gives the 
Preference, without allowing much Competition. 


He objects to Ari/tophanes, that he carries all his 


Thoughts beyond Nature ; that he writes rather to 
the Crowd than to Men of Character; that he af- 
fects a Style obſcure and licentious, tragical, pom- 
pous, and mean, ſometimes ſerious, and ſometimes 
ludicrous, even to Puerility z that he makes none of 
his Perſonages ſpeak according to any diſtinct Cha- 
racter: ſo that in his Scenes the Son cannot be 
known from the Father, the Citizen from the Boor, 
the Hero from the ohopkeeper, or the Divine from 
the Serving-man, Whereas the Diction of Ale- 
zander, which is always uniform and pure, is very 


juſtly adapted to different Characters, riſing when it 


1s neceſſary to vigorous and ſprigbtly Comedy, yet 
without tranſgreſſing the proper Limits, or loſing 
Sight of Nature, in which Menander, ſays Piutarch, 
has attained a Perfection to which no other Writer 
has arrived. For, what Man, beſides himſelf, has 
ever found the Art of making a Diction equally 
ſuitable to Women and Children, to Old and Young, 
to Divinities and Heroes? Now Menander has found 
this happy Secret, in the Equality and Flexibility of 
his Diction, which, though always the ſame, is 
nevertheleſs different upon different Occaſions z like 
a Current of clear Water (to keep cloſely to the 
Thoughts of Plutarch), which running through 
Banks differently turned, complies with all their 
Turns backward and forward, without changing any 
Thing of its Nature, or its Purity. Plutar ch men- 
dons it as a Part of the Merit of Afpnander, that he 
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began very young, and was ſtopped only by old Aye, 
at a Time when he would have produced the greateſt 
Wonders, if Death had not prevented him, This, 
Joined to a Reflection, which he makes as he re- 
turns to AV iſlophanes, ſhews that Ari/lothanes con- 
tinued a long Time to diſplay his Powers: For his 
Poetry, ſays Plutarch, is a Strumpet that affeQs 
ſometimes the Airs of a Prude, but whoſe Impu- 
dence cannot be forgiven by the People, and whoſe 
affected Modeſty is defpiſed by Men of Decency, 
Menander, on the contrary, always ſhews himſelf a 
Man agrecable and witty, a Companion defirable 
upon the Stage, at Table, and in gay Aſſemblies; 
an Extract of all the Treaſures of Greece, who de- 
ſerves always to be read, and always to pleaſe. His 
irreſiſtible Power of Perſuaſion, and the Reputation 
which he has had of being the beſt Maſter of Lan- 
guage of Greece, ſufficiently ſhews the Delightful- 
neſs of his Style. Upon this Article of 1enandcr, 
Plutarch does not know how to make an End : He 
fays, that he is the Delight of Philoſophers fatigued 
with Study; that they uſe his Works as a Meadow 
enamelled with Flowers, where a purer Air gratifie 
the Senle ; that, notwithſtanding the Powers of the 
other comick Poets of Athens, 3 has always 
been conſidered as poſſeſſing a Salt peculiar to him- 
ſelf, drawn from the ſame Waters that gave Birth to 
Venus, That, on the contrary, the Salt of Ari/ts- 
phanes is bitter, keen, coarſe, and corroſive ; that 
one cannot tell whether his Dexterity, which has been 
ſo much boaſted, conſiſts not more in the Characters 
than in the Expreſſion, for he is charged with play. 
ing often upon Words, with affecting antithetica 
Alluſions ; that he has ſpoiled the Copies which he 
endeavoured to take after Nature; that Artifice in 
his Plays is Wickedneſs, and Simplicity Brutiſh- 
neſs; that his Jocularity ought to raiſe Hiſſes rather 


than Laughter ; that his Amours have more * 
| ence 
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lence than Gaiety; and that he has not ſo much 
written ſor Men of Underſtanding, as for Minds 
blackened with Envy and corrupted with Debauchery. 

X. Aſter ſuch a Character there ſeems The Juftifi- 
no need of going ſurther, and one would cation of Ari- 
think that it would be better to bury for JE 
ever the Memory of fo hateful a Writer, that makes 
us ſo poor a Recompenſe for the Loſs of Menander 
who cannot be recalled, But, without ſhewing any 
Mercy to the indecent or malicious Sallies of Ari/?s- 
phanes, any more than to Plautus his Imitator, or at 
leaſt the Inheritor of his Genius, may it not be al- 
lowed us to do, with reſpect to him, what, if I 
miſtake not, Lucretius * did to Ennius from whoſe 
muddy Verſes he gathered Jewels? Euni de flercore 
gemmas. 

Beſides, we mult not believe that Plutarch, who 
lived more than four Ages after Menander, and more 
than five after Ariſtophanes, has paſſed ſo exact a 
Judgment upon both, but that it may be fit to re- 
examine it. Plato, the Cotemporary of Ariſlophanes, 
thought very differently, at leaſt of his Genius, for, 
in his Piece called the Entertainment, he gives that 
Poet a diſtinguiſhed Place, and makes him ſpeak, 
according to his Character, with Socrates himſelf ; 
irom which by the Way it is apparent, that this 
Dialogue of Plato was compoſed before the Time 
that Ariſtophanes wrote his Clouds againſt Socrates, 
Plato is likewiſe faid to have ſent a Copy of Ariſto- 
phanes to Dionyſius the Tyrant, with Advice to read 
it diligently, if he would attain a complete Judg- 
ment of the State of the Athenian Republick. 

Many other Scholars have thought, that they 
might depart ſomewhat from the Opinion of Plu- 
tarh, Friſchlinus, for Example, one of the Com- 
mentators upon Ariſtophanes, though he jultly allows 


Vrerq has miſtaken Lucretius for Virgil, 
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his Taſte to be leſs pure than that of Meuauder, has 
yet undertaken his Defence againſt the outrageous 
Cenſure of the ancient Critick. In the frft Place, 
he condemns without Mercy his Ribaicry and Ob- 
ſcenity. But this Part, ſo worthy of Comempt, 
and written only for the lower People, according to 
the Remark of Boivin, bad as it is, after ali rot 
the chief Part which is left of Ari/*ophanes. | will 
not fay with Friſchliuus, that Plutarch feems in this 
to contradict himſelf, and in rcality eommends the 
Poet, when he accufes him of haviug adapted his 
Language to the Stage; by the Stage, in this Place, 
he meant the Theatre of Farces, on which lor 
Mirth and Buffoonry was exhibited. This Plea of 
Friſchlinus is a mere Cavil; and though the Poet 
had obtained his End, which was to divert a cor- 
rupted Fopulace, he would not have been leſs a bad 
Man, nor leſs a deſpicable Poet, notwithſtanding 
the Excuſe of his Defender, To be able in the 
higheſt Degree to divert Fools and Libertines, will 
not make a Poet: It is not, therefore, by this De- 
fence that we muſt juſtify the Character of Ari. 
phanes. The depraved 'l aſte of the Crowd, who 
once drove away Cratinus and his Company, becauſe 
the Scenes had not low Buffoonry enough for their 
Taſte, will not juſtiſy Arifophanes, ſince Menander 
found a Way of changing the Taſte by giving a 
Sort of Comedy, not indeed ſo modeſt as Plutarch 
repreſents it, but leſs licentious than before Nor is 
Ariſlophanes better juſtified by the Reaſon which he 
himſelf offers, when he ſays, that he exhibited De- 
bauchery upon the Stage, not to corrupt the Mo- 
rals, but to mend them. The Sight of grols Faults 
is rather a Poiſon than a Remedy. 

The Apologiſt has forgot one Reaſon, which ap- 
pears to me efſentia} to a juſt Account. As far 2s 
we can judge by Appearance, Plutarch had in his 
lands all the Plays of Afar hanes, which were at 


E 
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{caſt fifty in Number. In theſe he ſaw more Licen- 
tiouſneſs than has come to our Hands, though in 
the Eleven that are ſtill remaining, there is much 
more than could be wiſhed. 

Plutarchcenſures him in the ſecond Place for play- 
ing upon Words; and againſt this Charge Friſch- 
linus defends him with leſs Skill. It's impoſhble to 
exemplify this in French. But aſter all, this Part is 
ſo little, that it deſerved not fo ſevere a Reprehenſion, 
eſpecially ſince amongſt thoſe Sayings, there are ſome. 
ſo miſchie vouſly malignant, that they became pro- 
verbial, at leaſt by the Sting: of their Malice, if not 
by the Delicacy of their Wit. One Example will 
be ſufficient : Speaking of the Tax-gatherers, or 
the Exciſe-men of Athens, he cruſhes them at once 
by obſerving, non quod effent Tapini, fed, Aajpuaie 
Ihe Word lamiæ ſignified walking Spirits, which, 
according to the vulgar Notion, devoured Men; 
this makes the Spirit of the Sarcaſm againſt the Tax- 
gatherers. This cannot be rendered in our Lan- 
guage ; but if any Thing as good had been ſaid in 
France on the like Occaſion, it would have laſted too 
long, and, like many other Sayings amongſt us, 
been too well received. The beſt is, that Plutarch 
himſelf confeſſes that it was extremely applauded. 

The third Charge is,. a Mixture of tragick and 
comick Style. This Accuſation is certainly true; 
Ariflyphanes often gets into the Buſkin : But we muſt 
examine upon what Occaſion. He does not take 
upon him the Character cf a tragick Writer ; but, 
having remarked that his Trick or Parody was al- 
Ways well reccived by a People who liked to laugh at 
that for which they had been juſt weeping, he is 
eternally uſing the ſame Craft; and there is ſcarce 
any Tragedy or ſtriking Paſſage known by Memory 
by the Atheniani, which he does not turn into Mer- 
rment, by throwing over it a Dreſs of Ridicule and 
Burleſquc, which is done ſometimcs by-changing or 
TS. & tranſpoſing 
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tranſpoſing the Words, and ſometimes by an unex- 
pected Application of the whole Sentence. "Theſe 
ate the Shreds of Tragedy, in which he arrays the 
comick Muſe, to make her ſtiil more Comick. Cre- 
tinus had before done the ſame Thing z and we know 
that he made a Comedy called Uly/ſes, to burleſque 
Homer and his Ozyſſey ; which ſhews, that the Wits 
and Poets are, with reſpect to one another, much 
the ſame at all Times, and that it was at Athens as 
here. I will prove this Syſtera by Facts, particu- 
laily with reſpect to the Mertiment of Ari/isphanes * 
upon our three gelebrated Tragedians. This being 
the Caſe, the mingled Style of Ari//ophanes will, 
perhaps, not deſerve ſo much Cenſure as Plutar 
has vented, We have no need of the Traveity of 
Virgil, nor the Parodies of our own Time, nor of 
the Lutrin of Boiltau, to ſhew us that this Medley 
may have its Merit upon particular Occaſions, 
The ſame may be ſaid in general of his Obſcurity, 
his Meanneſſes, and his bigh Flights, and of all 
the ſeeming Inequality oi Style, which puts Plutarch 
in a Rage. Theſe Cenſures can never be juſt upon 
a Poet, whoſe Style has always been allowed to be 
perfectly Attich, and of an Aiticiſin which made him 
extremely delightful to the, Lovers of the Athenian 
Taſte. Plutarch, perhaps, rather means to blame 
the Choruſſes, of which the Language is ſometimes 
elevated, ſometimes burleſque, always very poetical, 
and therefore in Appearance not ſuitable to Comedy. 
But the Chorus, which had been borrowed from 
Tragedy was then all the Faſhion, particularly tor 
Pieces of Satire, and Ariſtophanes admitted them 
like the other Poets of the old, and perhaps of the 
middle Comedy; whereas Menander ſuppreſſed them, | 
not ſo much in Compliance with his own Judgment 
as in Obedience to the publick Edicts. It is not, 
therefore, this Mixture of Tragick and Comick that 
will place Ari/ophanes below Menander. 


The 
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The fifth Charge is, that he kept no Diſtinction 
of Character; that, for Example, he makes Wor 
men ſpeak like Orators, and Orators like Slaves : 
But it appears by the Characters which he ridicules, 
that this Objection falls of itſelf. It is ſufficient to 
fay, that a Poet who painted, not imaginary Cha- 
raters, but real Perfons, Men well known, Citi- 
zens whom he called by their Names, and ſhewed 
in Dreſizs like their own, and Maſks reſembling 


their F.ces, whom he branded in the Sight of a 


whole City, extremely haughty and full of Deriſion; 
it is ſuſlicient to ſay, that ſuch a Poet could never be 
ſuppoſed to miſs his Characters. Ihe Applauſe 
which his Licentiouſneſs produced, is too good a 
Juſtification ; befides, if he had not ſucceeded, he 
expoſed himſelf to the Fate of Eupolis, who in a 
Comedy, called the Drowned Han, having impru- 
dently pulled to Pieces particular Perſons, more pow- 
erful than himſelf, was laid hold of, and drowned 
more effectually than thoſe he had drowned upon 
the open Stage. 

The Condemnation of the Poignancy of Ari/te- 
phanes, as having too much Acrimony, is better 
founded. Such was the Turn of a Species of Co- 
medy, in which all Licentiouſneſs was allowed; in 
a Nation which made every 'T hing a Subject of 
Laughter, in its Jealouſy of immoderate Liberty, 
and its Enmity to all Appearance of Rule and Su- 
periority ; for the Genius of Independency naturally 
produces a Kind of Satire more keen than delicate, 
as may be eaſily obſerved in moſt of the Inhabitants, 
of Iſlands. If we do not ſay with Longinus, that a 
popular Government kindles Eloquence, and that a 
law ful Monarchy ſtifles it; at leaſt it is eaſy to diſ- 
cover by the Event, that Eloquence in different Go- 
vernments takes a different Appearance. In Re- 
pub'icks it is more ſprightly and violent, and in Mo- 
narchies more inſinuatiug and ſoft, The ſame Thing 

may 
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may be ſaid of Ridicule: It follows the Caſt of Ge. 


nius, as Genius follows that of Government, Phu 
the Republican Raillery, particularly of the Age 
which we are now conſidering, mult lave been 
rougher than that of the Age which followed it, 
ſor the ſame Reaſon, that Hlarace is more delicate, 
and Lucilius more pointed. A Diſh of Satire ww, 
always a delicious Treat to human Malignity ; but 
that Diſh was differently ſeaſoned, as the Manners 
were poliſhed more or leis. By poliſhed Manners { 
mean that Good- breeding, that Art of Reſerve and 
Selſ-reſtraint, which is the Conſequence of Depen- 
dance. If one was to determine the. Preference due 
to one of thoſe Kinds of Pleaſantry, of which beth 
have their Value, there would not need a Moment's 
Heſitation, every Voice would join in Favour of the 
ſoſter, yet without Contempt of that which is rough, 
Mrnander will, therefore, be preferred, but Arij!s- 
phanes will not be deſpiſed, eſpecially ſince he wa 
the firſt who quitted that wild Practice of Satiriſing 
at Liberty right or wrong, and by a Comedy ol an- 
other Caſt made way for the Manner of Menandrr, 
more agreeable yet, and lets dangerous, There i: 
yet another Diſtinction to be made between the 
Acrimony of the one, and the Softneſs of the other; 
the Works of the one are acrimonious, and of the 
other ſoft, becauſe the one exhibited perſonal, an 
the other general Characters; which leaves us {ti!! 
at Liberty to examine, if theſe different Deſigns 
might not be executed with equal Delicacy. 

We ſhali know this by a View of the Particulars; 
in this Place we ſay only that the reigning Taſte, o- 
the Love of ſtriking Likeneſſes, might juſtify 47%. 
phanes for having turned, as Plutarch ſays, Art into 
Malignity, Simplicity into Brutality, Merriment inte 
Farce, and Amour into Impudence ; if in any Age 
a Poet could be excuſed for painting publick F017 
2nd Vice in their true Colours, 


There 
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There is a Motive of Intereſt at the Bottom which 
diſpoſed Elian, Plutarch, and many others, to con- 
demn this Poet without Appeal. Socrates, who 1s 
ſaid to have been deſtroyed by a poetical Attack, at 
the Inſtigation of two Wretches *, has too many 
Friends among good Men, to have Pardon granted 
to ſo horrid a Crime. This has filled them with an 
implacable Hatred againſt Ariſtophames, which is 
mingled with the Spirit of Philoſophy, a Spirit, 
wherever it comes, more dangerous than any other. - 
A common Enemy will confeſs ſome good Qualities 
in his Adverſary; but a Philoſopher, made partial 
by Philosophy, is never at reſt till he has totally de- 
firoyed him who has hurt the moſt tender Part of 
his ticart, that is, has diſturbed him in his Adhe- 
rence to tome Character, which, like that of Socrates, 
takes Poſleſſion of the Mind. The Mind is the 
freelt Part of Man, and the moſt tender of its Li- 
berties : Pofleſſions, Life, and Reputation, may be 
in another's Power, but Opinion is always inde» 
pendant. It any Man can obtain that gentle In- 
fluence, by which he ingratiates himſelf with the 
Underſtanding, and makes a Sect in a Common- 
wealth, his Followers will ſacrifice themſelves for 
him, and nobody will be pardoned that dares to at- 
tack him juſtly or unjuſtiy, becauſe that Truth, real 
or imaginary, which he maintained, is now become 
an Idol. Time will do nothing for the Extinction 
ot this Hatred ; it will be propagated from Age to 
Age; and there is no Hope that Ari/:phanes will 
erer be treated with Tenderneſs by the Diſciples of 
Plato, who made Socrates his Hero. Every Body 
elſe may, perhaps, confeſs, that Ari/tophanes, tho' 
m one inſtance a bad Man, may nevertheleſs be a 
good Poet; but Diſtinctions, like theſe, will not be 


It is not certain, that Ari//ophanes did procure the Death of So- 
Crater © Put, however, he is certainly criminal for having, in the 


Vos, accuſed him publickly of Impiety, 
admitted 
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admitted by Prejudice and Paſſion, and one or other 
dictates all Characters, whether good or bad. 

As I add my own Reaſons, ſuch as they are, fo 
or againſt Ari/tephanes, to thoſe of F. iſchlinus his 
Defender, I muſt not omit one Thing, which he 
has forgot, and which, perhaps, without taking in 
the reſt, put Plutarch out of Humour, which is that 
perpetual Farce which goes through all the Comedies 
of Ariſlophanes, like the Character of Harlequin on the 
Italian Theatre. What kind of Perſonages are 
Clouds, Frogs, Waſps, and Birds? Plutarch, uſed 
to a comick Stage of a very different Appearance, 
muſt have thought them ſtrange Things; and yet 


ſtranger muſt they appear to us, who have a new 


Kind of Comedy, with which the Greeks were un- 
acquainted, T his is what our Poet may be charged 
with, and what may be proved beyond Refutation. 
This Charge compriſes all the reft, and againit this 
I ſhall not pretend to juſtify him. It would be c 
no Uſe to fay, that Ariſtaphanes wrote for an Ag: 
that required Shews which filled the Eye, and gio- 
tefque Paintings in fatirical Performances; that the 
Croxds of Spectators, which ſometimes neglcctei 
Cratinus to throng Ariſtaphanes, obliged him mor: 
and more to comply with the ruling 'Talte, lelt he 
ſhould loſe the publick Favour by Pictures more de- 
licate and leſs ſtriking ; that in a State, where it 
was conſidered as Policy to lay open every T hing | 
that had the Appearance of Ambition, Singularity, 
or Knavery, Comedy was become a Haranguer, a 
Reformer, and a publick Counſellor, from whom 
the People learned to take care of their molt valu- 
able Intereſts ; and that this Comedy, in the At- 
tempt to lead and to pleaſe the People, claime« a 
Right to the ſtrongeſt Touches of Eloquence, anc 
had likewiſe the Power of perſonal Painting peculiar 
to herſelf. All theſe Reaſons, and many others, 


would diſappear immediately, and my Mouth 1 
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be ſtopped with a ſingle Word, with which every 
Body would agree : My Antagoniſt would tell me, 
that ſuch an Age was to be pitied, and paſſing on 
ſrom Age to Age, till he came to our own, he 
would conclude flatly, that we are the only Poſſeſſors 
of- common Senſe ; a Determination with which the 
French are too much reproached, and which over- 
throws all the Prejudice in Favour of Antiquity, 
At the Sight of ſo many happy 'Touches, which one 


cannot help admiring in Ari/tophanes, a Man might, 


perhaps, be inclined to lament that ſuch a Genius 

as thrown into an Age of Fools: But what Age 
has been without them? And have not we ourſelves 
Reaſon to fear, Jeſt Poſterity ſhould judge of Moliere 
aud his Age, as we judge of Ari/tophanes ? Menander 
altered the Tafte, and was applauded in 4thens ; but 
it was alter Athens was changed. Terence imitated 
im at Rome, and obtained the Preference over Plau- 
tus, though Cæſar called him but a demi-Menander, 
becauſe he appears to want that Spirit and Viva- 
city which he calls the vis camica. We are now 
weary of the Manner of Menander and Terence, 
and leave them for Moliere, who appears like 
a new Star ina new Courſe Who can anſwer, that 
in ſuch an Interval of Lime as has paſt between 
theſe four Writers, there will not ariſe another Au- 
thour, or another Taſte, that may bring Maoliere, in 
his Turn, into Neglect? Without going further, 
our Neighbours, the Englih, think he wants Force 
and Fire, Whether they are right, or no, is an- 
other Queſtion ; all that I mean to advance is, that 
we are to fix it as a Concluſion, that Comick Au- 
hours muſt grow obſolete with the Modes of Life, 
it we admit any one Age, or any one Climate, for 
the fovereign Rule of Taſte. But let us talk with 
more Exacineſs, and endeavour by an exact Ana- 
s to find out what there is in Comedy, whether 
at Ariſipbanes and Plautus, of Menander and Terence, 


of 
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of Moliereand his Rivals, which is never oblolete, 
and mult pleaſe all Ages and all Nations. 
Remarkable D'fer- XI. I now ſpeak particularly of 
ence between the Comedy; for we mult obſerve, that 
State of Comedy, „between that and other Work { 
and other Works of 5 0 
Genius, withRegud Literature, eſpecially Tragedy, there 
to their Duration, is an eſſential Difference, which the 
Enemies of Antiquity will not underſtand, and which 
I ſhall endeavour palpably to ſhew. 

All Works f:cw the Age in which they are pro- 
duced ; they carry its Stamp upon them; the Man. 
ners of the Times are imprefled by indelible Marks, 
If it be allowed, that the beſt of paſt Times were 
rade in Compariſon with ours, the Cauſe of the 
Ancients is decided againſt them; and the Want of 
Politeneſs, with which their Works are charged in 
our Days, muſt be generally confeſſed. Hiſtory 
alone ſcems to claim Exemption from this Accuſa- 
tion. Nobody will dare to ſay of Herodotus or Thu- 
cydides, of Livius or Tacitus, that which has been 
faid without Scruple of Hemer and the ancient Poets, 
The Reaſon is, that Hiſtory takes the neareſt Way 
to its Purpoſe, and gives the Characters and Prac- 
tices of Nations, be they what they will; it has 0 
Dependence upon its Subject, and offers nothing to 
Examination, but the Art of the Narrative An 
Hiſtory of China well written, would pleaſe a Frenc- 
man as well as one of France. It is otherwile with 
mere Works of Genius, they depend upon their 
Subjects, and conſequently upon the Characters and 
the Practices of the Times in which they were writ- 
ten; this at leaſt is the Light in which they ate 
beheld. This Rule of Judgment is not equitable; 
for, as I have ſaid over and over, all the Orators 
and the Poets are Painters, and merely Painters 
They exhibit Nature as it is before them, influenced 
by the Accidents of Education, which, without 
changing it intirely, yet give it, in different 15 
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and Climates, a different Appearance; but we make 
their Succeſs depend in a great Degree upon their 
Subject, that is, upon Circumſtances which we mea- 
ſure by the Circumſtances of our own Davs. Ac- 
cording to this Prejudice, Oratory depends more 
upon its Subject than Hiſtory, and Poetry yet more 
than Oratory. Our Limes, therefore, ſhew more 
Regard to Herodotus and Suetonins, than to Demeſi- 
nes and Cicero, and more to all theſe than to He- 
mer or Jirgil. Of this Prejudice, there are regular 
Gradationsz and to come back to the Point which 
ive have left, we ſhew, ſor the ſame imperceptible 
Reaſon, leſs Regard to tragick Poets than to others. 
The Reaſon is, that the Subjects of their Paintings 
are more examined than the Art. Thus comparing 


the Achilles and Hippahtus of Euripides with thoſe 


of Racine, we drive them off the Stage, without 
conſidering that Racine's Heroes will be driven off, 
in a ſuture Age, if the ſame Rule of Judgment be 
tollowed, and one Time be meaſured by another. 
Yet Tragedy having the Paſſions for its Object, 
is not wholly expoſed to the Caprice of our Taſte, 
which would make our own Manners the Rule of 
human Kind; for the Paſhons of Grecian Heroes 


are often drefſed in external Modes of Appearance 


that diſguſt us, yet they break through the Veil when 
they are irongly marked, as we cannot deny them 
to be in Efchylus, Sophacles, and Euripides. The 
Lſence then gets tlie better of the Circumſtance. 
The Pailions of Greece and France do not ſo much 
ditter by the particular Characters of particular Ages, 
as they agree by the Participation of that which be- 
longs to the ſame Paſſion in all Ages. Our three 
tragick Poets will, therefore, get clear by tuffering 
al a little Ridicule which falls directly upon their 
Iimes ; but thefe Times and themſelves will be well 
**compented by the Admiration which their Art will 
refiftibly inforce, 


Comedy. 
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Comedy is in a more lamentable Situation; for, 
not only its Object is the Ridiculous, which, tho 
in reality always the ſame, is ſo dependent on Cul. 
tom as to change its Appearance with Time, and 
with PJace ; but the Art of a comick Writer is, to 
lay hold of that Species of the Ridiculous which 
will catch the Spectators of the preſent Hour, with- 
out regard to Futurity. But, though Comedy has 
attained its End, and diverted the Pit, for which it 
was written; if it goes down to Poſterity, it is in a 
new World, where it is no longer known; it be— 
comes there quite a Foreigner, becauſe there are no 
longer the ſame Originals, nor the fame Species of 
the Ridiculous, nor the fame Spectators, but a Set 
of mercileſs Readeis, who complain that they are 
tired with it, though it once filled Athens, Rome, or 
Paris, with Merriment. This Poſition is general 
and comprites all Poets and all Ages. To fay all at 
once, Comedy is the Slave of its Subject, and of 
the reigning Taſte ; Tragedy is not ſubject to the 
fame Degree of Slavery, becauſe the Ends of the 
two Species of Poetry are different. For this Rea- 
ſon, if we ſuppoſe that in all Ages there are Criticks 
who meaſure every thing by the ſame Rule, it will 
follow, that if the Comedy of Ar:i/tophanes be be- 
come obſolete, that of Menander likewiſe, after hav- 
ing delighted Athens, and revived again at Rom, 
at laſt ſuffered by the Force of Time. The Mule 
of MAgliere has almoſt made both of them forgotten, 
and would ſtill be walking the Stage, if the Deſite 
of Novelty did not in Time make us weary of that 
which we have too frequently admired. : 

Thoſe who have endeavoured to render their 
Judgment independent upon Manners and Cuſtoms, 
and of ſuch Men there have been always ſome, hare 
not judged ſo ſeverely either of Times, or of Wrt- 
ters; they have diſcovered, that a certain Reſem- 
blance runs through all poliſhed Ages, which are 


alike 
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alike in eſſential Things, and differ only in external 
Manners, which, if we except Religion, are Things 
of Indifference; that wherever there is Genius, Po- 
liteneſs, Liberty, or Plenty, there prevails an exact 
and delicate Taſte, which, however hard to be ex- 
preſſed, 1s felt by thoſe that were born to feel it; 
that Athens, the Inventreſs of all the Arts, the Mo- 
ther firſt of the Roman and then of general T aſte, 
did not conſiſt of ſtupid Savages ; that the Athenian 
and Augu/tan Ages having always been conſidered as 
Times that enjoyed a particular Privilege of Excel- 
lence, though we may diſtinguiſh the good Authours 
from the bad, as in our own Days, yet we ought to 
luſpend the Vehemence of Criticiſm, and proceed 
with Caution and Timidity before we paſs Sentence 
upon Times and Writers, whoſe good Taſte has 
been univerſally applauded. This obvious Conſider- 
ation has diſpoſed them to pauſe ; they have endea- 
voured to diſcover the Original of Taſte, and have 
found that there is not only a ſtable and immutable 
Beauty, as there is a common Underſtanding in all 
Times and Places, which is never obſolete ; but 
there is another Kind of Beauty, ſuch as we are now 
treating, which depends upon Times and Places, 
and is therefore changeable. Such is the Imperfec- 
tion of every Thing below, that one Mode of Beauty 
is never found without a Mixture of the other, and 
ſrom theſe two blended together reſults what is called 
the Taſte of the Age. I am now ſpeaking of an 
Age ſprightly and polite, an Age which leaves Works 
tor a long Time behind it, an Age which is imi- 
tated or criticiſed when Revolutions have thrown it 
out of Sight, 
Upon this inconteſtable Principle, which ſuppoſes 
a Beauty univerſal and abſolute, and a Beauty like- 
vile relative and particular, which are mingled thro” 
one Work in very different Proportions, it is eaſy to 
give an Account of the contrary Judgments paſſed on 
or, 1, 2 Ariſle- 
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Ariſlophanes. If we conſider him only with reſpe& 
to the Beauties, which, though they do not pleaſe 
us, delighted the Athenians, we ſhall condemn him 
at once, though even this Sort of Beauty may ſome- 
times have its Original in univerſal Beauty carried 
to Extravagance. Inſtead of commending him for 
being able to give Merriment to the molt refined 
Nation of thoſe Days, we ſhall proceed to place that 
People, with all their Atticiſm, in the Rank of Ga- 
vages whom we take upon us to degrade becauſe 
they have no other Qualifications but Jnnocence and 
plain Underſtanding. But have not we likewiſe 
amidſt our more poliſhed Manners, Beauties merely 
faſhionable, which make Part of our Writings as v! 
the Writings of former 'Tynes ; Beauties of which 
our Self-love now makes us fond, but which, per- 
haps, will diſguſt our Grandſons? Let us be more 
equitable, let us leave this relative Beauty to its real 
Value more or leſs in every Age: Or, it we mull 
paſs Judgment upon it, let us ſay that theſe Touches 
in Ariftophanes, Menander, and Moliere, were wel! 
ſtruck off in their own Time; but, that comparin; 
them with true Beauty, that Part of Ari/{ophone: 
was a Colouring too ſtrong, that of Menander was 
too weak, and that of oliere was a peculiar Var- 
niſh formed of one and the other, which, without 
being an Imitation, is itſelf inimitable, yet depend- 
ing upon Time, which will efface it by Degrees, 38 
our Notions, which are every Day changing, hall 
receive a ſenſible Alteration. Much of this has al- 
ready happened ſince the Time of Maliere, who, it 
he was now to come again, muſt take a new Road. 

With reſpect to unalterable Beauties, of which 
Comedy admits much fewer than Tragedy, when 
they are the Subject of our Conſideration, we muli 
not too eaſily fet Ariſtophanes and Plautus below Me 
nander and Terence. We may properly heſitate with 
Bileau, whether we ſhall prefer the French Comes? 
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to the Gree and Latin. Let . us only give, like him» 
the great Rule for pleaſing in all Ages, and the Key 
by which all the Difficulties in paſſing Judgment 
may be opened. This Rule and this Key are no- 
thing elſe but the ultimate Deſign of the Comedy. 


Etudiez la ccur, & connoiſſex la ville: 

Lune & l'autre eft toujeurs en modeles fertile. 
Ceft par- ld que Moliere illuſirant ſes tcriti 
Peut-ttre de ſon art et remporte le prix, 

Si moins ami du peuple en ſes doftes peintures 
Il n' eut point fait ſouvent grimacer ſes figures, 
Quittẽ pour le b:uffon Pagrtable & le fin, 

Et ſans honte @ Terence allie Tabarin t. 


In Truth Ari/ophanes and Plautus united Buf- 
foonery and Delicacy in a greater Degree than Mo- 
lere; and for this they may be blamed. That 
which then pleaſed at Athens, and at Rome, was a 
tranſitory Beauty, which had not ſufficient Founda- 
tion in Truth, and therefore the Taſte changed. 
But, if we condemn thoſe Ages for this, what Age 
ſhall we ſpare? Let us refer every Thing to perma- 
nent and univerſal Taſte, and we ſhall find in Ariſlo- 
flsphanes at leaſt as much to commend as cenſure. 
XII. But before we go on to his Works, Tragedy mote 
it may be allowed to make ſome Reflec- vnitorm than 
tions upon Tragedy and Comedy. Tra- Come. 
gedy, though different according to the Difference 
of Times and Writers, is uniform in its Nature, 
being founded upon the Paſſions which never change. 
With Comedy it is otherwiſe. Whatever Differ- 
ence there is ak Eſchylus Sophocles, and Euri- 
prdes, between Corneille and Racine, between the 
French and the Greeks, it will not be found ſufficient 
to conſtitute more than one Species of Tragedy. 


} Botleau Art, Peet, chant, 3. 
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The Works of thoſe great Mafters are, in ſome 
Reſpects, like the Sea-nymphs, of whom Ovid ſays, 
© That their Faces were not the ſame, yet fo much 
* alike that they might be known to be Siſters, 


Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diverſa tamen, qualem decet eſſe ſororum. 


The Reaſon is, that the ſame Paſſions give Action 
and Animation to them all. With reſpect to the 
Comedies of Ari/tophanes and Plautus, Menander and 
Terence, Moliere and his Imitators, if we compare 
them one with another, we ſhall find ſomething of 
a family Likeneſs, but much leſs ſtrongly marked, 
on Account of the different Appearance which Ri- 
dicule and Pleafantry take from the different Man- 
ners of every Age. They will not paſs for Siſlers, 
but for very diftant Relations. The Muſe of Ali. 
ſlaphanes and Plautns, to ſpeak of her with Juſtice, 
is a Pacchanal at leaſt, whoſe malignant Tongue is 
dipped in Gall, or in Poifon dangerous as that of 
the Aſpick or Viper; but whoſe Burſts of Malice, 
and Sallies of Wit, often give a Blow where it is 
not expected. The Muſe of Terence, and conſe- 
quently of Menander, is an artleſs aud unpainted 
Beauty, of eaſy Gaiety, whoſe Features are rather 
delicate than ſtriking, rather ſoft than ſtrong, ta- 
ther plain and modeſt than great and haughty, but 
always perfectly natural. 


Ce nig pas un portrait, une image ſemblable : 
Ceft un fils, un amant, un pere veritable. 


The Muſe of Moliere is not always plainly dreſſes, 
but takes Airs of Quality, and riſes above her orl- 
ginal Condition, ſo as to attire herſelf gracefully in 
magnificent Apparel. In her Manners ſhe mingles 
Elegance with Foolery, Force with Delicacy, and 
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Grandeur or even Haughtineſs with Plainneſs and 
Modeſty, If ſometimes, to pleaſe the People, ſhe 
gives a Looſe to Farce, it is only the gay Folly of a 
Moment, from which ſhe immediately returns, and 
which laſts no longer than a flight Intoxication, 
The firſt might be painted encircled with little Sa- 
tyrs, ſome groſsly fooliſh, the others delicate, but 
all extremely licentious and malignant ; Monkeys 
always ready to laugh in your Face, and to point 
out to indiſcriminate Ridicule, the Good and the' 
Bad. The fecond may be ſhewn encircled with 
Geniuſes full of Softneſs and of Candour, taught to 
pleaſe by Nature alone, and whoſe honeyed DialeCt 
is ſo much the more inſinuating, as there is no 
Temptation to diſtruſt it. J he laſt muſt be accom- 
panied with the delicate Laughter of the Court, 
and that of the City ſomewhat more coarſe, and 
neither the one nor the other can be ſeparated from 
her. The Muſe of Arifophanes and of Plautus can 
never be denied the Honour of Sprightlineſs, Ani- 
mation, and Invention; nor that of Menander and 
Terence the Praiſe of Nature and of Delicacy; to 
that of Moliere muſt be allowed the happy Sectet of 
uniting all the Piquancy of the former, with a pe- 
culiar Art which they did not know. Of theſe three 
Sorts of Merit, let us ſhew to each the Juſtice that 
is due, let us in each ſeparate the pure and the true 
t:om the falſe Gold, without approving or condemn- 
ing either the one or the other in the Groſs. If we 
muſt pronounce in general upon the Taſte of their 
Writings, we muſt indiſputably allow, that Menan- 
cer, Terence, and Moliere, will give moſt Pleaſure 
to a decent Audience, and conſequently that the 
approach nearer to the true Beauty, and have lels 
Mixture of Beauties purely relative, than Plautus 
and Arifophanes, | 
lf we diſtinguiſ Comedy by its Subjects, we 
mall find three Sorts among the Greeks, and as many 
2 3 among 
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among the Latins, all differently dreſſed: If we dil. 
tinguiſh it by Ages and Authours, we ſhall again 
find three Sorts; and we ſhall find three Soits a 
third Time, if we regard more cloſely the Subject. 
As the ultimate and general Rules of all theſe Sons 
of Comedy are the ſame, it will, perhaps, be agree- 
able to our Purpoſe to ſketch them out before we 
give a ful] ago of the laſt Claſs. I can do no- 
thing better on this Occaſion than tranſcribe the 
twenty-fifth Reflection of Rapin upon Poetry in pu- 
ticular. 

General XIII. Comedy, ſays he t, is a Re. 
Rules of Co- © preſentation of common Life : Its End 
* is to ſhew the Faults of particular Cha- 
* racters on the Stage, to correct the Diſorder of the 
People by the Fear of Ridicule. Thus Ridicule 
is the eſſential Part of a Comedy. Ridicule may 
be in Words, or in Things; it may be decent, 
or groteſque, To find what is ridiculous in 
every Thing, is the Giſt merely of Nature; for 
all the Actions of Life have their bright and their 
dark Sides; ſomething ſerious, and ſomething 
merry, But Ariſtatle, who has given Rules for 
drawing Tears, has given none for raiſing Laugh- 
ter; for this is merely the Work of Nature, and 
mult proceed from Genius, with very little Help 
from Art or Matter. The Spaniards have a Turn 
to find the Ridicule in Things much more than 
we: And the 7talians, who are natural Comedians, 
have a better Turn for expreſſing it; their Lan- 
guage is more proper for it than ours, by an Ai 
of Drollery which it can put on, and of which 
ours may become capable when it ſhall be brought 
nearer to Perfection, In ſhort, that agreeadle 
F Turn, that Gaiety which yet maintains the Deli- 
F cacy of its Character without falling into Dulnels 
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or into Buffoonery, that elegant Raillery which is 
the Flower of fine Wit, is the Qualification which 
Comedy requires. We muſt, however, remember 
that the true artificial Ridicule, which is required 
on the Theatre, muſt be only a Tranſcript of the 
Ridicule which Nature affords. Comedy is natu- 
rally written, when, being on the Theatre, a Man 
can fancy himſelf in a private Family, or a parti- 
cular Part of the Town, and meets with nothing 
but what he really meets with in the World; for 
it is no real Comedy in which a Man does not fee 
his own Picture, and find his own Manners and 
thoſe of the People, among whom he lives. Me- 


nander ſucceeded only by this Art among the Greeks : 


And the Romans, when they fat at Terence's Come- 
dies, imagined themſelves in a private Party ; for 
they found nothing there which they had not been 
uſed to find in common Company. The great 
Art of Comedy is to adhere to Nature without 
Deviation ; to have general Sentiments and Ex- 
preſſions which all the World can underſtand : 
For the Writer muſt keep it always in his Mind, 
that the coarſeſt Touches aſter Nature will-pleaſe 
more than the moſt delicate with which Nature is 
inconſiſtent. However, low and mean Words 
ſhould never be allowed upon the Stage, if they 
are not ſupported with ſome Kind of Wii Pro- 
verbs and vulgar Smartneſſes can never be ſuffered, 
unleſs they have ſomething in them of Nature and 
Pleafantry. This is the univerſal Principle of Co- 
medy ; whatever is repreſented in this Manner 
mult pleaſe, and nothing can ever pleaſe without 
it. It is by Application to the Study of Nature 
alone that we arrive at Probability, which is the 


only infallible Guide to theatrical Sueceſs: With- 


out this Probability every Thing is defective, and 
that which has it, is beautiful : He that follows 
tits, can never go wrong; and the molt common 
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Faults of Comedy proceed from the Neglect of 
Propriety, and*he Precipitation of Incidents. Care 
mult likewiſe be taken that the Hints, made uſe of 
to introduce the Incidents, are not too ſtrong, that 
the Spectator may enjoy the Pleaſure of finding out 
their Meaning: But commonly the weak Place in 
our Comedy is the untying of the Plot, in which 
we al x oſt always fail, on Account of the Diſſiculty 
which there is in diſintangling of what has been 
e Jo perplex an Intrigue is eaſy, the 

agination does it by itſelf; but it muſt be diſin- 
tangled merely by the Judgment, and is therefore 


ſeldom done happily : And he that reflects a very 


little, will find that moſt Comedies are faulty by 
an unnatural Cataſtrophe. It remains to be ex- 
amined whether Comedy will allow Pictures larger 
than the Life, that this Strength of the Strokes 
may make a decper Impreſſion upon the Mind af 
the SpeCtators ; that is, if a Poet may make a 
covetous Man more covetous, and a peeviſh Man 
more 1mpertinent and more troubleſome than he 
really is. To which I anſwer, that this was the 
Practice of Plautus, whoſe Aim was to pleaſe the 
People ; but that Terence, who wrote for Gentle- 
men, confined himſelf within the Compaſs of Na- 
ture, and repreſented Vice withont Addition or 
Aggravation. However, theſe extravagant Cha- 
racters, ſuch as the Citizen turned Gentleman, and 
the Hypocondriack Patient of Moliere, have lately 
ſucceeded at Court, where Delicacy is carried ſo 
far; but every thing even to provincial Interludes, 
is well received if it has but Mertiment, ſor we had 


rather laugh than admire. Theſe are the moſt im- 
portant Rules of Comedy.” 


Three Sors XIV. Theſe Rulcs, indeeed, are com- 
of Comedy, mon to the three Kinds which I have in 
my Mind ; but it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh cach 
from the reſt, which may be done by Diverſity of 
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Matter, which alway makes ſome Diverſity of Ma- 
nagement. The old and midd!e Comedy fimply 
repreſented real Adventures: In the ſame Way ſome 
Paſlages of Hiſtory and of Fable might form a Claſs 
of Comedies, which ſhould reſemble it without hav- 
ing its Faults ; ſuch is the Amphitryon. How many 
moral Tales, how many Adventures ancient and 
modern, how many little Fables of Eſep, of Phe- 
drus, of Fontaine, or ſome other ancient Poet, would 


make pretty Exhibitions, if they were all made uſe 


of as Mitcrials by ſkilful Hands? And have we not 
ſeen ſome like, Timon the Man Hater, that have been 
ſuccelstul in this Way? This Sort chiefly regards the 
ſtalians, The ancient Exhibition called a Satyre, 
becauſe the Satyrs played their Part in it, of which 
we have no other-Inſlance than the Cyclops of Euri- 
hide, has, without doubt, given Occaſion to the 
paſt+-2) Comedies, for which we are chiefly indebted 
o „ and which are there more cultivated them 
in ance. It is, however, a Kind of Exhibition 
that would have its Charms, if it was touched with 
Ei-cance and without Meanneis ; it is the Paſtoral 
put im AQtion. Jo conclude, the new Comedy, 
invented by Menander, has produced the Comedy 
properly fo called in our Times. ' his is that which 
has tor its Subject general Pictures of common Lite 
and feigned Names and Adventures, whether of the 
Court or of the City. This third Kind is incon- 
teſtably the molt noble, and has received the ſtrongeſt 
Sanction from Cuſtom. It is likewiſe the moſt diffi- 
cult to perform, becauſe it is merely the Work of 
Invention, in which the Poet has no Help from real 
Pallages, or Perfons, which the tragick Poet always 
makes ule of, Who knows but by deep Thinking, 
another Kind of Comedy may be invented, wholly 
different from the Three which I have mentioned; 
luch is the Fruitfulneſs of Comedy: But its Courſe 
is aireadly too wide for the Diſcovery of new Ficids 
9 
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to be wiſhed, and on Ground where we are already 
io apt to ſtumble, nothing is ſo dangerous as No. 
velty imperfectly underſtood, This is the Rock on 
which Men have often ſplit in every Kind of Pur. 
ſuit, to go no further, in that of Grammar and 
Language : It is better to endeavour after Novelty 
in the Manner of expreſſing common Things thay 
to hunt for Ideas out of the Way, in which many 
a Man loſes himſelf. The ill Succeſs of that odd 
Compolition Trazich Cimedy, a Monſter wholly un- 
known to Antiquity, ſufficiently ſhews the Danger 
of Novelty in Attempts like theſe. 

Whats XV. Io finiſh the Parallel of che two 
Tragedy or Dramas, a Queſtion may be revived, 
Comedy be equally common and important, which 
the harder to has been oftener propoſed than well de- 
write. 

| cided : It is, whether Comedy or Tra- 
gedy be moſt eaſy or difficult to be well cxecuted. 
I ſhall not have the Temerity to determine poſitively 
a Queſtion which ſo many great Geniuſes have been 
afraid to decide: But if it be allowed to every lite- 
rary Man to give his Reaſons for and againſt a mere 
Work of Genius, conſidered without reſpect to its 
good or bad Tendency, I ſhall in a few Words give 
my Opinion, drawn from the Nature of the two 
Works, and the Qualification they demand. I. 
race * propoſes a Queſtion nearly of the fame Kind: 
It has been required, whether a good Poem be the 
Work of Art or Nature: For my Part, I do 16 
© fee much to be done by Art without Genius, no 
© by Genius without Knowledge, The one is ne. 
* ceſſary to the other, and the Succeſs depends upon 
© their Co-operation.” If we ſhould endeavour tc 
accommodate Matters in Imitation of this Deciſion 
of Horace, it were eaſy to ſay at once, that ſuppoliny 
two Geniuſes equal, one T ragick and the other Co- 
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mick, ſuppoling the Art likewiſe equal in each, one 
would be as caly or dithcult as the other; but this, 
though ſatisfaCtory in the limple Queſtion put by Ho- 
race, will not be ſuſſicient here. Nobody can doubt 
but Genius and Induſtry contribute their Part to 
every thing valuable, and particularly to good Poetry. 
But, if Genius and Study were to be weighed one 
againſt the other, in order to diſcover which mult 
contribute moſt to a good Work, the Queſtion 
would become more curious, and, perhaps, very. 
difficult of Solution. Indeed, though Nature mult 
have a great Part of the Expence of Poetry, yet no 
Poetry laſts long that is not very correct: The Ba- 
lance, therefore, ſeems to incline in Favour of Cor» 
rection. For is it not known, that Virgil with leſs 
Genius than Ovid, is yet valued more by Men of 
exquilite Judgment; or, without going fo far, Boi- 
leau, the Horace of our Time, who compoſed with 
ſo much Labour, and aſked Maliere where he found 
his Rhyme ſo eaſily, has ſaid, If I write four 
Words, I ſhall blot out three ;* has not Boileau, 
by his poliſhed Lines, retouched and retouched a 
thouſand Times, gained the Preference above the 
Works of the ſame AMoliere, which ate ſo natural, 
and produced by fo fruitful a Genius ! Horace was 
of that Opinion, for when he is teaching the Wri- 
ters of his Age the Art of Poetry, he tells them in 
plain Terms, that Rome would excel in Writing as in 
Arms, it the Poets were not afraid of the Labour, 

Patience, and Time required to poliſh their Picces. 
He thought every Poem was bad that had not been 
brought ten times back to the Anvil, and required 
that a Work ſhould be kept nine Years, as a Child 
is nine Months in the Womb of its Mother, to re- 
train that natural Impatience which combine with 
Sloth and Self: love to diſguiſe Faults: ſo certain is 
it that Correction is the Touch-ſtone of Writing. 


The 
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The Queſtion propoſed comes back to the Com- 
pariſon which I have been making between Genius 
and Correction, ſince we are now engaged in en- 
quiring whether there is more or leſs Diſſiculiy in 
writing Tragedy or Comedy: For as we muſt com- 
pare Nature and Study one with another, fince they 
mult both concur more or leſs to make a Poet; ſo if 
we will compare the Labours of two different Minds 
in different Kinds of Writing, we muft, with regard 
to the Authours, compare the Force of Genius, and 
with reſpeCt to the Compoſition, the Difficulties of 
the Taſk. | 

The Genius of the tragick and comick Writer 
will be eaſily allowed to be remote from each other. 
Every Performance, be what it will, requires a Turn 
of Mind which a Man cannot confer upon himſelf: 
It is purely the Giſt of Nature; which determines 
thoſe who have it, to purſue, almoſt in ſpite of 
themſelves, the Taſte which prodominates in their 
Minds. Paſcal found in his Childhood, that he was 
a Mathematician, and Yandyke that he was born a 
Painter. Sometimes this internal Direction of the 
Mind does not make ſuch evident Diſcoveries of it- 
ſelf ; but it is rare to find Corneilles who have lived 
long without knowing that they were Poets. Ce- 
neilie having once got ſome Notion of his Powers, 
tried a long Time on all Sides to know what parti- 
cular Direction he thould take. He had firſt made 
an Attempt in Comedy, in an Age when it was yet 
ſo groſs in France that it could give no Pleaſure to 
polite Perſons. Alelite was fo well received when he 
dreſſed her out, that ſhe gave rife to a new Species 
of Comedy and Comedians. This Succeſs, which 
encouraged Corncille to purſue that Sort of Comedy 
of which he was the firſt Inventor, left him no Hea- 
ſon to imagine, that he was one Day to produce 
thoſe Maſter-pieces of Tragedy, which his Muic 
diſplayed aſterwards with ſo much Splendor ; and 
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vet leſs did he imagine, that his comick Pieces, 
which for want of any that were preferable, were 
then very much in Faſhion, would be eclipſed by 
another Genius “ formed upon the Greets and K- 
mans, and who would add to their Excellencies Im- 
provements of his own, and that this modiſh Co- 
medy, to which Corneile, as to his Idol, dedicated 
his Labours, would quickly be forgot. He wrote 
firlt Medea, and afterwards the Cid, and, by that 
prodigious Flight of his Genius, he diſcovered, tho? 
late, that Nature had formed him to run in no other 
Courſe but thæt of Sophocles. Happy Genius that, 
without Rule or Imitation, could at once take fo 
high a Flight! Having once, as I may ſay, made 
himſelf an Eagle, he never aſterwards quitted the 
Path, which he had worked out for himſelf, over 
the Heads of the Writers of his Time: Yet he re- 
tained ſome "Traces of the falſe Taſte which infeQed 
the whole Nation; but even in this, he deſerves our 
Almiration, fince in] Time he changed it completely 
by the Reflections he made, and thoſe he occaſioned. 
In ſhort, Corneille was born for Tragedy, as Mohere 
tor Comedy, Maoliere, indeed, knew his own Genius 
ſooner, and was not leſs happy in procuring Applauſe, 
though it often happened to him as to Cornell, 


L' Ignorance & I Erreur a ſes naiſſantes pitces 
En habit de Marquis, en robes de Comteſſes, 
Vinſſent pour diffamer ſon chef-d'euvre nouveau, 
Et ſecouer la lite dᷓ Pendroit le plus beau. 


But without taking any farther Notice of the Time 
at which either came to the Knowledge of his own 
Genius, let us ſuppoſe that the Powers of Tragedy 
and Comedy were as equally ſhared between Maoliere 
and Corneille, as they ate different in their own Nature, 
and then nothing more will remain than to compare 
* Mei era 

the 
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the ſeveral Difficulties of each Compoſition, and t4 
rate thoſe Diſſiculties together which are common 
to both. 

It appears, firſt, that the tragick Poet has in his 
Subject an Advantage over the Comick, ſor he takes 
it from Hiſtory, and his Rival, at leaſt in the more 
elevated and ſplendid Comedy, is obliged to form it 
by his own Invention. Now, it is not ſo eaſy as it 
might ſeem to find comick Subjects capable of a new 
and pleaſing Form ; but Hiſtory is a Source, if not 
inexhauſtible, yet certainly ſo copious as never to 
leave the Genius a-ground. It is true, that Inven- 
tion ſeems to have a wider Field than Hiſtory : Real 
Facts are limited in their Number, but the Facts 
which may be feigned have no End ; but though, 
in this reſpect, Invention may be allowed to have 
the Advantage, is the Difficulty of inventing to be 
accounted as nothing? To make a Tragedy, is to 
get Materials together, and to make uſe of them like 
a ſkilful Architect; but to make a Comedy, is to 
build like E/op in the Air. It is in vain to boat 
that the Compaſs of Invention is as wide as the Ex- 
tent of Deſire : Every thing is limited, and the Mind 
of Man like every thing elſe. Beſides, Invention 
muſt be in Conformity to Nature ; but diſtinct and 
remarkable Characters are very rare in Nature her- 
ſelf. Mere has got hold on the principal Touches 
of Ridicule. If any Man ſhould bring Characters 
leſs ſtrong, he will be in danger of Dulneſs. Where 
Comedy is to be kept up by ſubordinate Perſonages, 
it is in great Danger. All the Force of a Picture 
mult ariſe from the principal Perſons, and not from 
the Multitude cluſtered up together. In the {ame 
Manner, a Comedy, to be good, muſt be ſupported 
by a ſingle ſtriking Character, and not by Under- 

arts. 
8 But, on the contrary, tragick Characters are with- 


out Number, though of them the general Out: Jines 
| are 
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dre limited; but Diſſimulatjon, Jealouſy, Policy, 
Ambition, Deſire of Dominion, and other Intereſts 
zud Paſhons, are various without End, and take a 
thouſand different Forms in difterent Situations of 
Hiſtory ; ſo that as long as there is Tragedy, there 
may be always Novelty. Thus the jealous and diſ- 
ſembling 171thr idates, ſo happily painted by Racine, 
will not ſtand in the Way of a Poet who ſhall at- 
tempt a jealous and difſembling T iber i215, I he ſtormy 
Violence of an Achilles will always leave Room for 
be ſtormy Violence of Alexander. 

But the Caſe is very different with Avarice, tri- 
ling Vanity, Hypocriſy, and other Vices, conſidered 
25 ridiculous, It would be ſaſer to double and treble 
all the Tragedies of our greateſt Poets, and uſe all 
their Subjects over and over, as has been done with 
Ocdipus and Sophoniſba, than to bring again upon the 
Stage in five Acts a Miſer, a Citizen turned Genile- 
nan, a Tartuffe, and other Subjects ſuſnciently 
known. Not that theſe popular Vices are leſs capa» 
ble of Diverſification, or are jeſs varied by different 
Circumſtances, than the Vices and Paſhous of He- 
1003; but that if they were to be brought over again 
in Comedies, they would be lefs diſtinct, leſs exact, 
lels forcible, and conſequently leſs applauded. 
Pleaſantry and Ridicule muſt be more ſtrongly 
marked than Heroiſm and Pathos, which ſupport 
themſelves by their oan Force. Bclides, though 
thele two Things of fo different Natures could ſup- 
port themſelves equally in equal Varicty, which is 
very far from being the Caſe; yet Comedy, as it 
now ſtands, conſiſts not in Incidents, but in Cha- 
racters. Now it is by Incidents only that Charac- 
ters are diverſified, as well upon the Stage of Co- 
medy, as upon the Stage of Liſe. Comedy, as 
Mere has left it, reſembles the Pictures of Man- 
ners drawn by the celebrated La Bruxzere. Would 
any Man after him venture tc dtaw them over again, 

he 
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he would expoſe himſelf to the Fate of thoſe who 
have ventured to continue them. For inſtance, what 
could we add to his Character of the Abſent Man ? 
Shall we put him in 'other Circumſtances ? The 
principal Strokes of Abſence of Mind will always be 
the fame ; and there are only thoſe ſtriking Touches 
which are fit for a Comedy, of which the End is 
painting after Nature, but with Strength and Spright- 
lineſs like the Deſigns of Callot. If Comedy were 
among us what it is in Spain, a Kind of Romance, 
conſiſting of many Circumſtances and Intrigues, 
perplexed and diſentangled, ſo as to ſurpriſe ; if it 
was nearly the ſame with that which Corneille prac- 
tiſed in his Time; if, like that of Terence, it went 
no farther chan to draw the common Portraits of 
ſimple Nature, and ſhew us Fathers, Sons, and 
Rivals ; notwithſtanding the Uniformity, which 
would always prevail as in the Plays of Terence, and 
probably in thoſe of M:nander, whom he imitated 
in his four firſt Pieces, there would always be a Re- 
ſource ſound either in Variety of Incidents, like 
thoſe of the Spaniards, or in the Repetition of the 
ſame Characters in the Way of Terence : But the 
Caſe is now very different, the Publick calls for new 
Characters and nothing elſe. Multiplicity of Acct- 
dents, and the laborious Contrivance of an Intrigue, 
are not now allowed to ſhelter a weak Genius that 
would find great Conveniencies in that Way of Writ- 
ing. Nor does it ſuit the Taſte of Comedy, which 
requires an Air leſs conſtrained, and ſuch Freedom 
and Eafe of Manners as admits nothing of the ro- 
mantick. She leaves all che Pomp of ſudden Lyvents 
to the Novels, or little Romances, which were the 
Diverſion of the laſt Age. She allows nothing but 
a Succeſſion of Characters reſembling Nature, and 
falling in without any apparent Contrivance. Rane 
has likewiſe taught us to give to Tragedy the ſame 
dimplicity of Air and Action; he has eudcavoured 
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o diſentangle it from that great Numberr of Inci- 
dents, which made it rather a Study than Diverſion 
to the Audience, and which ſhew the Poet not fo 
much to abound in Invention, as to be deficient in 
Taſte. But, notwithſtanding all that he has done, 
or that we can do, to make it ſimple, it will always 
have the Advantage over Comedy in the Number of 
its Subjects, becauſe it admits more Variety of Si- 
tuations and Events, which give Variety of No- 
velty to the Characters. A Miter, copied after Na- 
ture, will always be the Miſer of Plautus or Aliliereæ; 
but a Ners, or a Prince like Ners, will not always 
be the Hero of Racine. Comedy admits of ſo little 
Intrigue, that the Miſer cannot be thewn in any ſuch 
Poſition as will make his Picture new; but the great 
Events of Pragedy may put Nero in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances as to make him whoily another Character. 
But, in the ſecond Place, over and above the Sub- 
jects, may we not ſay ſomething concerning the ſinal 
Purpoſe o, Comedy and Tragedy? The Purpole of 
the one is to divert, and the other to move; and of 
theſe two, which is the eaſier? To go to the Bot- 
tom of thoſe Purpoſes ; to move is to ſtrike thoſe 
Strings of the Heart which is moſt natural, Terror 
and Pity : To divert is to make one laugh, a Thing 
which indeed is natural enough, but more delicate. 
Tac Gentleman and the Ruſtick have both Senſibi- 
iy and Teuderneſs of Heart, perhaps in greater or 
lels Degree ; but as they are Men alike, the Heart 
is moved by the ſame "Touches. They both love 
likewiſe to tend their Thoughts abroad, and to ex- 
pand themſelves in Merriment : but the Springs 
which muſt be touched for this Purpoſe, are not the 
tame in the Gentleman and the Ruſtick. The Paſ- 
tons depend on Nature, and Merriment upon Edu- 
cation. The Clown will laugh at a Waggery, and 
the Gentleman only a Stroke of delicate Concett. 
the Spectatots of a Tragedy, if they have but a 
Vor. I. 1 little 
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little Knowlege, are almoſt all on a Level ; but with 
reſpect to Comedy, we have three Claſſes, if not 
more, the People, the Learned, and the Court. If 
there are certain Caſes in which all may be compre- 
hended in the Term of People, this 1s not one of 
thoſe Caſes. Whatever Father Rapin may fay about 
It, we are more willing even to admire than to laugh, 
Every Man that has any Power of Diſtinction, 
laughs as rarely as the Philoſopher admires ; for we 
are not to reckon thoſe Fits of Laughter which are 
not incited by Nature, and which are given merely 
to Complaiſance, to Reſpect, Flattery, and good 
Humour; ſuch as break out at Sayings which pre- 
tend to Smartneis in Aſſemblies. The Laughter of 
the Theatre is of another Stamp, Every Reader 
and Spectator judges of Wit by his own Standard, 
and meaſures it by his Capacity, or by his Condi- 
tion: The different Capacities and Conditions of 
Men make them diverted on very different Occz- 
ſions. If, therefore, we conſider the End of the 
tragick and comick Poet, the Comedian muſt be in- 
volved in much more Difficulties, without taking in 
the Obſtructions to be encountered equally by both, 
in an Art which conſiſts in raiſing the Paſſions, ct 
the Mirth of a great Multitude. The Tragedian 
has little to do but reflect upon his own Thoughts, 
and draw from his Heart thoſe Sentimsnts which 
will certainly make their Way to the Hearts of othets, 
if he found them in his own. The other muſt take 
many Forms, and change himſelf almoſt into 23 
many Perſons, as he undertakes to fatisfy and divert. 

It may be faid, that, if Genius be ſuppoſed equa! 
and Succeſs ſuppoſed to depend upon Genius, the 
Buſineſs will be equally eaſy and diſſicult to one Au- 
thour and to the other. This Objection is of re 
Weight; for the ſame Queſtion ſtill recurs, which 
is, whether of theſe two Kinds of Genius is more 


valuable or more rare, It we proceed by Example, 
ane 
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and not by Reaſoning, we. ſhall decide I think in 
Favour of Comedy. | 

It may be ſaid, that, if merely Art be conhdered, 
it will require deeper Thoughts to form a Plan juſt 
and ſimple; to produce happy Surprizes without ap- 
parent Contrivance ; to carry a Paſſion ſkilfully thro' 
its Gradations to its Height ; to arrive happily to 
the End by always moving {rom it, as Ithaca leemed 
to ily Uſy//es ; to unite the Acts and Scenes; and to 
raiſe by inſenſible Degrees a ſtriking Laifice, of 
which the lcaſt Merit ſhall be Exactneſs of Propor- 
tion. It may be added, that in Comedy this Artis 
infinitely leſs, for there the Characters come upon 
the Stage with very little Artifice or Plot: The 
whole Scheme is ſo connected that we ſee it at once, 
and the Plan and Diſpoſition of the Parts make a 
ſmall Part of its Excellence, in Compariion of a 
Glois of Pleaſantry diffuſed over each Scene, which 
is more the happy Effect of a lucky Moment, than 
ot long Conſideration. 

Theſe Objections, and many others, which fo 
fruitful a Subject might eaſily ſuggeſt, it is not diſh» 
cult to refute: And if we were to judge by the Im- 
preſſion made on the Mind by Tragedies and Co- 
medies of equal Excellence, perhaps, when we ex- 
amine thoſe Impreſſions, it will be tound that a Sally 
of Pleaſantry, which diverts all the World, required 
more Thought than a Paſſage which gave the higheſt 
Pleaſure in Tragedy; and to this Determination we 
ſhall be more inclined when a cloſer Examination 
thall ſhew us, that a happy Vein of Tragedy is 
opened and effuſed at leſs Expence, than a weil- 
placed Witticiſm in Comedy has required merely to 
aſſign its Place. 

It would be tov much to dwell long upon ſuch a 
Digreſſion; and as I have no Buſineſs to decide the 
Queſtion, I leave both that and my Arguments to 
the Taſte of each particular Reader, who will find 
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what is to be ſaid for or againſt it. My Purpof: 
was only to ſay of Comedy, conſidered as a Work 
of Genius, all that a Man of Letters can be ſup- 
poſed to deliver without departing from his Cha- 
racter, and without palliating in any Degree the 
corrupt Uſe which has been almoſt always made of 
an Exhibition which in its Nature might be inno- 
cent ; but has been vicious from the "Time that i: 
has been infected with the Wickedneſs of Men. It 
is not for publick Exhibitions that I am now wri- 
ting, but for literary Inquiries. The Stage is too 
much frequented, and Books too much neglected. 
Yet it is to the Literature of Greece and Rome that 
we are indebted for that valuable Taſte, which will 
be inſenſibly loſt by the affected Negligence which 
now prevails of having Recourſe to Originals. Ii 
Reaſon has been a conſiderable Gainer, it mult be 
confeſſed that Taſte has been ſomewhat a Loſer. 
To return to Ari/fophanes So many great Men of 
Antiquity, through a long Succeſſion of Ages, down 
to our Times, have ſet a Value upon his Works, 
that we cannot naturally ſuppoſe them contemptible, 
notwithſtanding the c{lential Faults with which he 
may be juſtly reproached. It is ſufficient to ſay, that 
he was eſteemed by Plato and Cicero; and to con- 
clude by that which does him moit Honour, but 
ſtill falls ſhort of Juſtificacion, the ſtrong and ſpright!y 
Eloquence of St. CHryſeſlam drew its Support from 
the maſculine and vigorous Atticiſm of this farcaltic 
Comedian, to whom the Father paid the ſame Re- 
gard as Alexander to Homer, that of putting bis 
Works under his Pillow, that he might read them 
at Night before he flept, and in the Morning as ſoon 
as he awaked. 
„„ This Differtarion 1h the Greek Comedy wi 
tranſlated from the French of Brumoy, and printed in 
Mrs. Lenniss Tranſiation of the Greet Theatre, 1759: 
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. HUS I have given a faithful Ex- Summary of 

tract of the Remains of Ariſto- — 
phanes, That I have not ſhewn them in of in this 
their true Form, I am not afraid that any Diſcourſe. 
Body will complain. I have given an Account of 
every Thing as far as it was conſiſtent with moral 
Decency. No Pen, however Cynical or Beatheniſh, 
would venture to produce in open Day the horrid 
Paſſages which I have put out of Sight; and inſtead 
of regretting any Part that I have ſuppreſſed, the 
very Suppreſſion will eaſily ſne to what Degree the 
Athenians were inſected with Licentiouſneſs of Ima- 
ginacion and Corruption of Principles. If the Taſte 
of Antiquity allows us to preſerve what Time and 
Barbarity have hitherto ſpared, Religion and Virtue 
at leaſt oblige us not to ſpread it before the Eyes of 
Mankind, To end this Work in an uſeſul Manner, 
let us examine in a few Words the four Particulars 
which are molt ſtriking in eleven Pieces of Ari- 
flaphanes, 

II. The Firſt is the Character of the Character of 
ancient Comedy, which has no Likeneſs ancient Co- 
to any Thing in Nature. Its Genius is —_ 
o wild and ſtrange, that it ſcarce admits a Defini- 
non. In what Claſs of Comedy muſt we place it? 
It appears to me to be a Species of Writing by it- 
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ſelf. If we had Phrynicus, Plato, Eupolis, Critinus 
Ameipſias, and ſo many other celebrated Rivals of 
Arijtophanes, of whom all that we can find are a few 
Fragments ſcattered in Plutarch, Athenias, and Suidas, 
we might compare them with our Poet, ſettle the 
general Scheme, obſerve the minuter Differences, 
and form a complete Notion of their comick Stage, 
But for want of all this we can fix only on Arijts- 
phanes, and it is true that he may be in ſome Mea- 
ſure ſufficient to furnith a tolerable Judgment of the 
old Comedy ; for if we believe him, and who can 
be better credited? he was the moſt daring of all 
his Brethren the Pocts, who practiſed the fame Kind 
of Writing. Upon this Suppoſition we may con- 
clude, that the Comedy of thoſe Days conſiſted in 
an Allegory drawn out and continued; an Allegory 
never very regular, but often ingenious, and almoſt 
always carried beyond {ſtrict Propriety, of Satire 
keen and biting, but diverſified, ſprightly, and un- 
expected; ſo that the Wound was given before 1: 
was perceived, Their Points of Satire were Thun— 
derbolts, and their wild Figures, with their Variety 
and Quickneſs, had the Effect of Lightning. Their 
Imitation was carried even to Reſemblance of Per- 
ions, and their common Entertainments was a Pa- 
rody of rival Pocts joined, if I may ſo exprels it, 
with a Parody of Manners and Habits, 

But it would be tedious to draw out to the Reader 
that which he will already have perceived better 
than myſelf. I have no Deſign to anticipate his 
Reflections; and therefore ſhall only ſketch the Pic- 
ture, which he muſt finiſh by himſelf: He will pur- 
ſue the Subject farther, and form to himſelf a View 
of the common and domeſtick Life of the Athentans, 
of which this Kind of Comedy was a Picture, with 
ſome Apggravation of the Features: He will bring 


within his View all the Cuſtoms, Manners, ant 
| ices, 
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Vices, and the whole Character of the People of 
Athens, By bringing all theſe together he will fix in 
kis Mind an indelible Idea of a People in whom fo 
many Contrarieties were united, and who in a Man- 
ner that can ſcarce be expreſſed, connected Nobility 
with the Caſt of Athens, Wiſdom with Madneſs, 
Rage for Novelty with a Bigotry for Antiquity, 
the Politeneſs of a Monarchy with the Roughnels 
of a Republick, Refinement with Coarſenels, In- 
dependence with Slavery, Haughtineſs with ſervile 
Compliance, Severity of Manners with Debauchery, 
a Kind of Irreligion with Piety, We ſhall do this 
in reading ; as in travelling through different Nations 
we make ourſelves Maſters of their Characters by 
combining their different Appearances, and reflect- 
ing upon what we ſee. 

III. The Government of Athens makes The Govern- 
a fine Part of the ancient Comedy. In ment of the 
moſt States the Myſtery of Government a. 
is confined within the Walls of the Cabinet; even 
in Common wealths it does noc paſs but through five 
or fix Heads, who rule thoſe that think themſelves 
the Nulers. Oratory dares not touch it, and Co- 
medy ſtill leſs. Cicers himſelf did not ſpeak freely 
upon fo nice a Subject as the Roman Common- 
wealth; but the Athenian Eloquence was informed 
of the whole Secret, and ſearches the Receſſes of 
the human Mind, to fetch it out and expoſe it to 
the People. Demoſthenes, and his Cotemporaries, 
ipeak with a Freedom at which we are aſtoniſhed, 
notwithſtanding the Notion we have of a popular 
Government, yet at what Time but this did Co- 
mech adventure to claim the ſame Rights with civil 
Lloquence ? The {talian Comedy of the laſt Age, 
all daring as it was, could tor its Boldneſs come into 
no Competition with the ancient. It was limited 
40 general Satire, which was ſometimes carried fo 
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far, that the Malignity was overlooked in an Atten— 
tion to the wild Exaggeration, the unexpected 
Strokes, the pungent Wit, and the Malignity con- 
cealed under ſuch wild Flights as became the Cha- 
raCter of Harlequin. But though it fo far reſem— 
bled Ar iſtaphanes, our Age is yet at a great Diſtance 
from his, and the Jalan Comedy from his Scenes. 
But with reſpect to the Liberty of cenſuring the 
Government, there can be no Compariſon made ot 
one Age or Comedy with another. Ari/tophanes is 
the only Writer of his Kind, and is for that Reaton 
of the higheſt Value. A powerſul State ſet at the 
Head of Greecc, is the Subject of his Merriment, 
and that Merriment is allowed by the State itſelf, 
This appears to us an Inconſiſtency; but it is true 
that it was the Interc{t of the State to allow it, 
though not always without Inconveniency. It was 
a Reſtraint upon the Ambition and ''I'yranny ot 
ſingle Men, a Matter of great Importance to a Peo- 
ple ſo very jealous of their Liberty. Clcon, Alas 
biades, Lamachus, and many other Generals and 
Magiſtrates, were kept under by Fear of the co- 
mick Stokes of a Poet ſo little cautious as Ae. 
phanes. He was once indeed in Danger of paying 
dear for his Wit. He profeſſed, as he tells us him- 
ſelf, to be of great Uſe by his Writings to the State; 
and rated his Merit ſo high as to complain that he 
was not rewarded. But, under Pretence of this 
publick Spirit, he ſpared no Part of the publick 
Conduct, neither was Government, Councils, Re- 
venues, popular Aſſemblies, ſecret Proceedings in 
Judicature, Choice of Miniſters, the Government 
of the Novles, or that of the People ſpared. 

The Acharnians, the Peace, and the Burds, arc 
eternal Monuments of the Boldneſs of the Poet, 
who was not afraid of cenſuring the Government 
tor the obſtinate Centinuance of a ruinous 1 * 
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gor undertaking new ones, and feeding itſelf with 
wild Imaginations, and running to DeſtruCtion as it 
did for an idle Point of Honour. | 

Nothing can be more reproachſul to the Athemans 
than his Play of the Anighis, when he repreſents 
under an Allegory that may be ealily ſeen through, 
the Nation of the Athenians as an old doating Fel- 
low tricked by a new Man, ſuch as Clean and his 
Companions, who were of the ſame Stamp. 

A ſingle Glance upon Ly/ftrata, and the Female 
Orators, muſt raiſe Aftoniſhment when the Atheman 
Policy is ſet below the Schemes of Women, whom 
the Authour makes ridiculous for no other Reaſon 
than to bring Contempt upon their Huſbands, who 
held the Helm of Government, 

The 7/aſps is written to expoſe the Madneſs of 
People for Lawſuits and Litigations, and a Multi- 
tude of Iniquities are laid open. 

It may eaſily be gathered, that notwithſtandin 
the wife Laws of Salon, which they ſtill profeſſed to 
follow, the Government was falling into Decay, for 
we are not to underſtand the Jeſts of Ari/fophanes in 
the literal Senſe. It is plain that the Corruption, 
though we ſhould ſuppoſe it but half as much as we 
are told, was very great, for it ended in the De- 
ſtruction of Athens, which could ſcarce raiſe its Head 
again, aſter it had been taken by Ly/ander. Though 
we conſider Ar:/!:#hanes as a comick Writer who 
deals in Exaggeration, and bring down his Stories 
to their true Standard, we ſtill find that the Funda- 
mentals of their Government fail in almoſt all the 
ellential Points. That the People were inveigled by 
Wen of Ambition; that all Councils and Decrees 
had their Original in factious Combinations; that 
Avarice and private Intereſt animated all their Po- 
licy to the Hurt of the Publick ; that their Revenues 
were ill managed, their Allies improperly treated; 
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that their good Citizens were facrificed, and the ba4 
put in Places; that a mad Eagerneſs for judicial 
Litigation touk up all their Attention within, and 
that War was made without, not fo much with WiC. 
com and Precaution, as with Temerity and good 
Luck; that the Love of Novelty and Faſhion in 
the Manner of managing the publick Affairs was a 
Madnets univerſally prevalent, and that Melanthius 
fays in Plutarch, the Republick of Athens was con: 
tinued only by the perpetual Diſcord of thoſe that 
managed its Affairs. I his remedied the Diſhonour 
by prelerving the Equilibrium, and was kept always 
in Action by Eloquence and Comedy, 

This is what in general may be drawn from the 
reading Ari/tophancs. The Sagacity of the Readers 
will go farther: They will compare the different 
Forms of Government by which that tumultuous 
People endeavoured to regulate or increaſe the De- 
mocracy, which Forms were all fatal to the State, 
becauſe they were not built upon laſting Foundations, 
and had all in them the Principles of Deſtruction, 
A ſtrange Contrivance it was to perpetuate a State 
by changing the juſt Proportion which Solon had 
wiſely ſettled between the Nobles and the People; 
and by opening a Gate to the ſkilſul Ambition of 
thoſe who had Art or Courage enough to ſorce them- 
iclves into the Government by means of the People, 
whom they flattered with Protections that they might 
more certainly cruſh them. 

The tragick IV. Another Part of the Works oi 
Poets allied. Ar iſtophanes are his pleaſant Reflections 
upon the moſt celebrated Poets: The Shafts which 
he lets {ly at the three Heroes of Tragedy, and par- 
ticularly at Euripides, might incline the Reader to 
belicve that he had little Eſteem tor thoſe great Men ; 
and that probably the SpeQators that applauded 


him were of his Opinion, This Concluſion would 
not 
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aot be juſt, as I have already ſhewn by Arguments 
which, if I had not offered them, the Reader might 
have diſcovered better than I. But that I may leave 
ao Room for Objections, and prevent any Shadow 
of Captiouſneſs, 1 ſhall venture to obſerve, that Po- 
ſterity will not conſider Racine as Jeſs a Maſter of 
the French Stage becauſe his Plays were ridiculed by 
Parodies. Parody always fixes upon the belt Pieces, 
and was more to the "Taſte of the Greets than to 
ours. At preſent the high "Theatres give it up to 
Stages of inferior Rank; but in Athens the comick 
Theatre conſidered Parody as its principal Orna- 
ment, for a Reaſon which is worth examining. 
The ancient Comedy was not like ours, a remote 
and delicate Imitation; it was the Art of groſs Mi- 
mickry, and would have been ſuppoſed to have 
miſſed its Aim, had it not copied the Mein, the 
Walk, the Dreſs, the Motions of the Face of thoſc 
whom it exhibited. Now Parody is ar Imitation of 
this Kind ; it is a Change of Serious to Burleſque, 
by a ſlight Variation of Words, Inflexion of Voice, 
or an imperceptible Art of Mimickry. Parody is 
to Poctry as a Maſque to a Face. As the Trage- 
dies of Eſchylus, of Sophacles, and of Euripides, were 
much in Faſhion, and were known by Memory to 
the People, the Parodies upon them would naturally 
{trike and pleaſe, when they were accompanied by 
the Grimaces of a good Comedian, who mimicked 
with Archneſs a ferious Character. Such is the Ma- 
iignity of human Nature; we love to laugh at thoſe 
whom we eſteem moſt, and by this make ourſelves 
lome Recompence for the unwilling Homage which 
ve pay to Merit. The Parodies upon theſe Poets 
made by Ariſlaphanes ought to be conſidered rather 
as Encomiums than Satires. They give us Occaſion 
'0 examine whether the Criticiſms are juſt or not in 
-vemlelves; But what is more important, they 
afford 
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afford no Proof that Euripides or his Predeceſſors 
wanted the Eſteem of Ari/tzphanes, or his Age. 
The Statues raiſed to their Honour, the Reſpect 
paid by tie Athenians to their Writings, and the 
careſul Preſervation of thoſe W ritings themſelves, 
are immortal Feſtimonies in their Favour, and make 
it unnecetiary for me to ſtop any longer upon ſo 


| Plauliv'2 a Solution of fo frivolous an Objection. 


Frequent Ri- V. The moſt troubleſome Difficulty, 
— ot the and that which, ſo far as [ know, has 
on not yet been cleared to Satisfaction, is 
the contemptucus Manner in which Ari/tephare; 
treats the Gods. Though I am perſuaded in my 
own Mind that I have found the true Solution of 
this Queſtion, I am not ſure that it will make more 
Impreilion than that of VA. Boivin, who contents 
himſelf with ſaying, that every thing was allowed to 
the comick Poets ; and that even Atheiſm was per- 
mitted to the Licentiouſneſs of the Stage: That the 
Athenians applauded all that made them laugh; and 
believed that Jupiter himſelf laughed with them at 
the ſmart Sayings of a Poet, Mr. Collier, an Engliſb- 
man, in his Remarks upon their Stage, attempts to 
prove that Ari/?oaphancs was an open Atheiſt, Fer 
my Part I am not ſatisfied with the Account either 
of one or the other, and think it better to venture a 
new Syſtem, of which J have already dropt ſome 
Hints in this Work. The Truth is, that the Athe- 
nians profeſſed to be great Laughers; always ready 
for Merriment on whatever Subject. But it cannot 
be conceived that 2»;:2hanes ſhould, without Pu- 
niſhment, publith Limit an Athieſt, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe that Atheiſm wis : Opinion likewiſe of the 
Spectato;s, and of the fades cormmilſioned to ex- 
amine the Plays ; and yet tais cannot be ſuſpected 
of thoſe who boaſted themſcives the moſt religious 
Nation, and naturally the moſt ſuperſtitious * all 
reect 
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Greece, How can we ſuppoſe thoſe to be Atheiils 
who paſſed Sentence _ Diagoras, Socrates, and 
Aleibiades, for | mpicty * Theſe are glaring Incon- 
ſiſtences. Lo fay like MH. Beivin, for fake of get- 
ting clear of the Difſiculty, that Accibrades, Socrates, 
md Diagoras, attacked Religion ſeriouſly, and weic 
therefore not allowed, but that Ariſlephuues did it in 
Teſt, or was authoriſed by Cuſtom, wouldbe to trifle 
=_ the Diſſiculty, and not to clear it. Though 

e Athenians loved Merriment, it is not likely that 
i ebase had proſeſicd Atheiſm, they would 
have ſpared him more than Szcrates, who had as 
much Life and Ple aſantry - his Diſcoutfes, as the 
Poct in his Comedies. Ihe pungent Raillery of 
Ar:ſlophanes, and the Fondneſs of the Athenians {or 
it, are therefore not the true Reaſon why the Poet 
was ſpared when Socrates was condemned. I ſhall 
now lolve the Queſtion with great Broviiy. 

4 he true Antwer to this Queſtion is given by Pla- 
farch in his Treatiſe of reading of the Poets. Plu- 
tarch attempts to prove that Youth is not to be pro- 
nibited the Reading of the Voets; but to be cau- 
tioned againſt ſuch Parts as may have bad Iflects. 
They arc firit to be prepc tleſted wi: 0 this leading 
Principle, that Poetry 15 ſalle and fabulous. He 
then enumerates at RY the Fables which, Hymer 
and other Poets have invented about their Deities; 
and concludes thas's © hen therefore there is 
, [ound in ns 1 Cal C. S746 poſitions ary Thing range 
and hoc bin- with retpeck to Gods „ or Demi- 
Gods, OT e the Vir cue of any C2 CENELBT 
and renowned Ch: : VINES, he that thould receive 
Fthete Fictions as Truth would be corrus pted by an 
erroneous Opinion: 821. that always keeps in 
his ind the Fables and Alluſions, which it 3s the 

Buiinely of P octry to contiive, will not be injured 
* by theſe Stories, nor receive any ill 1; :preflions 
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© upon his Thoughts, but will be ready to cenſy;s 


© himſelf, if at any Time he happens to be aſraid, 
© leſt Neptune in his Rage ſhould ſplit the Earth, 
and lay open the infernal Regions.” Some Page; 
afterwards, he tells us, "Fhat Religion is a Thins 
difficult of Comprehenſion, and above the Under: 
* ſtanding of Poets; which it is, ſays he, neceſſary 
© to have in Mind when we read their Fables. 
The Pagans therefore had their Fables, which 
they diſtinguiſhed from their Religion ; for no one 
can be perſuaded that Ovid intended his MMetamr- 
phoſes as a true Repreſentation of the Religion of the 
Romans. The Poets were allowed their Imagina- 
tions about their Gods, as Things which have no 
Regard to the publick Worſhip. Upon this Prin- 
cipie, I ſay, as 1 faid before, there was amongſt the 
Pagans two Sorts of Religion ; one a poetical, and 
a real Religion: One practical, the other thea- 
trical ; a Mythology ior the Poets, a Theology for 
Uſe. They had Fables, and a Worſhip, which 
though founded upon Fable, was vet very different, 
Diagoras, Socrates, Plato, and the Philoſophers of 
Athens, with Cicero, their Admirer, and the other 


' pretended wiſe Men of Rame, are Men by them- 


ſelves. Theſe were the Athieſts with reſpect to the 
Anciegts. We muit not therefore look into Plats, 
or into Cicero for the real Religion of the Pagans, a3 
diſtinct from the fabulous, Theſe two Authou:s | 
involve themſelves in the Clouds, that their Opi- 
nions may not be diſcovered. They durſt not open 
attack the real Religion: but deſtroyed it by a., 
tacking Fable. 

To diſtinguiſh here with Exactneſs the Agreemen: 
or Diilerence between Fable and Religion is not 0! 
preſent my Intention: It is not eaſy | to ſucw wil 


} See St. Paul upen the Subject of the 71:17; Deo. 
Exactueſt 
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Fractneſs what was the Atenian Notion of the 
Nature of the Gods whom they worſhipped. Pius 
tarch himſelt tells us, that this was a 'Lhing very 
difacult for the Philoſophers. It is fulſieient tor me 
that the Mythology and Theology ot the Ancients 
were different at the Botto::1: {hat the Names of 
the Gods continued the ſame; and that long Cul- 
tom gave up one to the Caprices of the Poets, with- 
out ſuppoſing the other affected by them. This 
being once ſettled upon the Authority of the An- 

diente themſelves, I am no longer ſurpriſed to ſee 
e. Minerva, Neptune, Bac chus, appear upon 
the 5 tage in the Comedy of Ari//ophanes ; and at the 
fame Lime receiving heads” in the I emples ot 
Athens. This is, in my Opinion, the molt reaſon- 
able Account of a I hing fo obſcure ; and I am ready 
to give up my Syſtem to any other, by which the 
p7 aus ſhall be made mor content with them- 
ſelves ; thoſe AtZenrans who lat laughing at the Gods 
of dr tephanes while they condemned Szcrates for 
naving appeared to deſpiſe the Gods of his Country. 

VI A Word is now to be ſpoken of The fim and 
the 47zu, which had fome Relation to Pantomimes. 
Comedy. This A ppellation was, by the Greeks and 
Rama. 5 given to certain dramatick Peformances, 
and to the Actors that played them. The Deno- 
mination ſulfticiently ſhews, that their Art conſiſted 
in Imi. ion ana Bulluonery, Of their Works, no- 
thing. or very little, is remaining; 1 can be 


wy contidrred by the Help of tome Paſſages in Au- 
thours ; from which 1; * _ to be le — that de- 
ietves Conti eration. a all extract the Subſtance, 
as I did with reſpect to 2 Chorus, without loſing 


Time, by deſin ing ail wha different Species, Or pro- 
neing all the Quotations, which would give the 
Rade more Trouble than r He that 
genes fuller Inſtruction may read 5 47 Aue, Valois, 
. Set 
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Saumaiſes, and Gatakter, of whoſe Compilations, 
however learned, I ſhould think it Shame to be the 
Authour. 

The Mimi had their Original from Comedy, of 
which at its firſt Appearance they made a Part; for 
their mimick Actors always played and exhibited 
groteſque Dances in the Comedies. The Jealouſy 
of Rivalſhip afterwards broke them off ſrom the 
Comick Actors, and made them a Company by 
themſelves. But to ſecure their Receprion, they 
borrowed from Comedy all its Drollery, Wildnels, 
Groflneſs, and Licentiouſneſs. This Amuſement 
they added to their Dances, and they produced what 
are now called Farces, or Burlettas. Theſe Farces 
had not the Regularity or Delicacy of Comedixs; 
they were only a Succeſſion of fingle Scenes con- 
trived to raiſe Laughter ; formed or unravelled with- 
out Order and without Connexion. They had no 
other End but to make the People laugh. Now 
and then there might be good Sentences, like tie 
Sentences of P. Syrus, that are yet left us: But the 
Ground-work was low Comedy; and any 'Thing 
of greater Dignity drops in by Chance. We mull 
however imagine that this odd Species of the Drama 
roſe at length to ſomewhat a higher Character, ſince 
we are told that Plats the Philoſopher laid the Mn 
of Sophron under his Pillow, and they were found 
there after his Death. But in general we may lay 
with Truth, that it always diſcovered the Meannels 
of its Original, like a falſe Pretenſion to Nobility, 
in which the Cheat is always diſcovered through the 
Conccalment ot fictitious Splendor. 

Theſe Mimi were of two Sorts, of which the 
Length was different, but the Purpoſes the fame. 
The Mimi of one Species were ſhort ; thoſe of the 
other longer, and not quite fo groteſque, Theſe 
two Kinds were ſubdivided into many Species, dil 

| 7 tinguillce 
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tinguiſhed by the Dreſſes and Characters, ſuch as 
hews Drunkards, Phyſicians, Men, and Women. 

Thus far of the Greets. The Romans having 
borrowed of them the more noble Shews of Tra- 
gedy and Comedy, were not content till they had 
their Rhapſodies. They had their Planipedes, who 
played with flat Soles, that they might have the 
more Agility; and their Sannions, whole Head was 
ſhaved, that they might box the better. There is 
no need of naming here all who had a Name for ' 
theſe Diverſions among the Greets and Romans. I 
have ſaid enough, and perhaps too much of this 
Abortion of Comedy, which drew upon itſelf the 
Contempt of good Men, the Cenſures of the Ma- 
giſtrates, and the Indignation of the Fathers of the 
Church |]. 

Another Set of Players were called Pantomimes : 
Theſe were at leaſt fo far preferable to the former, 
that they gave no Offence to the Ears. T hey ſpoke 
only to the Eyes; but with ſuch Art of Expreſſion, 
that without the Utterance of a fingle Word, they 
repreſented, as we are told, a complete Tragedy or 
Comedy, in the ſame Manner as dumb Harlequin 
is exhibited on our Theatres. Theſe Pantomimes 
among the Greeks firſt mingled Singing with their 
Dances; afterwards, about the Time of Livius An- 
dronicus, the Songs were performed by one Part, 
and the Dances by another. Afterwards, in the 
Time of Auguſtus, when they were ſent for to Rome, 
for the Diverſions of the People, whom he had en- 
laved, they played Comedies without Songs or vo- 
cal Utterance ; — by the Sprightlineſs, Activity, 


ll It is the Licentiouſneſs of the Mimi and Pantomimes, againſt 
which the Cenſure of the Holy Fathers, particularly breaks out, as 
UYainſt a Thing irregular and indecent, without ſuppoſing it much 
connected with the Cauſe of Religion» 
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and Eſhcacy of their Geſtures; or, as Sidminy 
Apallinarts expreſſes it, clauſis faucibus, et loquente 
geſlu, they not only exhibited "Things and Paſſions, 
but even the moſt delicate Diſtinctions of Paſſions, 
and the flighteſt Circumſtances of Facts. We muſt 
not however imagine, at leaſt in my Opinion, that 
the Pantemimes did literally repreſent regular Trage- 
dies or Comedies by the mere Motions of their Bo- 
dies. We may juſtly determine, notwithſtanding 
all their Agility, their Repreſentations would at lalt 
be very incomplete: Yet we may ſuppoſe, with 
good Reaſon, that their Action was very lively ; and 
that their Art of Imitation went great Lengths, ſince 
it raiſcd the Admiration of the wiſeſt Men, and 
made the People mad with Eagerneſs. Yet when 
we read that one us, the Pupil of one Pylades, in 
the Time of Auguſlus, divided the Applauſes of the 
People with his Maſter, when they repreſented Odi. 
dipus, or when Juvenal tells us that Bathillus played 
Leda, and other Things of the ſame Kind, it is 
not eaſy to believe that a ſingle Man, without ſpeak- 
ing a Word, could exhibit 'T ragedies or Comedies, 
and make Starts and Bounds ſupply the Place of 
vocal Articulation. Notwithitanding the Obſcurity 
of this whole Matter, one may know what to ad- 
mit as certain, or how far a Repreſentation could be 
carried by Dance, Poſture, and Grimace. Among 
theſe artificial Dances, of which we know nothing 
but the Names, there was as early as the Times of 
Ariflophanes ſome extremely indecent. Theſe wete 
continued in Itah from the Time of Auguſtus, long 
after the Emperors. It was a publick Miſchie', 
which contributed in ſome Meaſure to the Decay 
and Ruin of the Ryman Empire. To have a cue 
Deteſtation of theſe licentious Entertainments, thete 
is no need of any Recourle to the Fathers; the wile! 


Pa an tell us very plainly what they heyy ol 
them. 
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them. I have made this mention of the Mimi and 
Pantomimes only to ſhew how the moſt noble of 
publick Spectacles were corrupted and abuſed, and 
to conduct the Reader to the End through every 
Road, and through all the Bye-paths of human 
Wit, from Homer and Eſchylus to our own Time. 
VII. That we may conclude this Work . ,;..., 
by aplying the Principles laid down at the human 
the Beginning, and extend it through the Mind in the 
Whole, 1 deſire the Reader to recur to — 9 
that Point where I have repreſented the theatrical 
human Mind as beginning the Courſe of Repreſenta- 
the Drama. The Chorus was firſt a “. 
Hymn to Bacchus, produced by Accident; Art 
brought it to Perfection, and Delight made it a 
publick Diverſion. Theſpis made a fingle Actor 
play before the People; this was the Beginning of 
Theatrical Shews. Eſchylus, taking the Idea of the 
liad and Odfſey, animated, it I may ſo expreſs it, 
the epick Poem, and gave a Dialogue in Place of 
kmple Recitation, puts the Whole into Action, and 
ſets it before the Eyes, as if it was a preſent and real 
Tranſaction: He gives the Chorus 7 an Intereft in 
the Scenes, contrives Habits of Dignity and thea- 
trical Decorations. In a Word, he gives both to 
Tragedy; or, more properly, draws it from the 
Boſom of the epick Poem. She made her Appear- 
ance ſparkling with Graces, and diſplayed ſuch Ma- 
jeſty as gained every Heart at the firlt View. Sopho- 
cles conſiders her more nearly, with the Eyes of a 
Critick, and finds that ſhe has ſomething (till about 
her rough and ſwelling : He diveſts her of her falſe . 


I Fſcbylus, in my Opinion, as well as the other Poets his Cotem- 
poranies, retained the Chorus, not merely becauſe it was the Faſhion, 
but becauſe examining Trgedy to the Bottom, they 10und it nat ra- 
tonal to conceive, that an Action great and ſplendid, like the Revo- 
ladion of a State, could paſs without Wit neiles. 
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Ornaments, teaches her a more regular Walk, and 
more ſamiliar Dignity. Euripides was of Opinion, 
that ſhe ought to receive ſtill more Softneſs and Ten- 
derneſs; he teaches her the new Art of Pleaſing by 
Simplicity, and gives her the Charms of graceful 
Negligence ; ſo that he makes her ſtand in Suſpence, 
whether ſhe appears moſt to Advantage in the Dreſs 
of Sophocles ſparkling with Gems, or in that of Eu- 
ripides, which is more ſimple and modeſt. Both 
indeed are elegant; but the Elegance is of different 
Kinds, between which no Judgment as yet has de- 
cided the Prize of Superiority. ES 

We can now trace it no farther ; its Progreſs 
amongſt the Greeks is out of Sight. We mult pals 
at once to the Time of Augu//us, where Apollo and 
the Muſes quitted their ancient Reſidence in Gree, 
to fix their Abode in Itah. Put it is in vain toaſk 
Queſtions of Me/pomone ; ſhe is obſtinately ſilent, 
and we only know from Strangers her Power amonglt 
the Romans. Seneca endeavours to make her ſpeak ; 
but the gaudy Shew with which he rather loads than 
adorns her, makes us think that he took ſome Phan- 
tom of Melpomone for the Muſe herſelf. 

Another Flight, equally rapid with that to Rome, 
muſt carry us through Thouſands of Years, from 
Rome to France. There, in the Lime of Lewis XIV. 
we ce the Mind of Man giving Birth to Tragedy a 
ſecond Time, as if the Greek Tragedy had been ut- 
terly forgot. In the Place of Eſchylus, we have our 
Rotrou. In Corneille, we have another Sophoctes, 
and in Racine a ſecond Euripides. Thus is Tragedy 
raiſed from her Aſhes, carried to the utmoſt Point 
of Greatneſs, and ſo dazzling that ſhe prefers her. 
ſelf to herſelf. Surpriſed to ſee herſelf produced 
again in France in ſo ſhort a Time, and nearly in 
the ſame Manner as before in Greece, ſhe is diſpoſed 
to belicve that her Fate is to make a ſhort 1 ran- 
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ftion from her Birth to her Perfection, like the 
Goddeſs that ifſued from the Brain of Jupiter. | 

If we look back on the other Side to the Riſe o 
Comedy, we ſhall ſee it hatched by Margites from 
the Odyſſey of Homer, in Imitation of her eldeſt 
Siſter ; but we ſee her under the Conduct of Arifto- 
planes become licentious and petulant, taking Airs 
to herſelf which the Magiſtrates were obliged to. 
cruſh, Menander reduced her to Bounds, taught 
her at once Gaiety and Politeneſs, and enabled her 
to correct Vice, without ſhocking the Offenders. 
Plautus, amongſt the Romans, to whom we muſt 
now paſs, united the earlier and the later Comedy, and 
joined Buſfoonery with Delicacy. Terence, who was 
better inſtructed, received Comedy from Menander, 
and ſurpaſſed his Original, as he endeavoured to 
copy it. And laſtly, Maliere produced a new Spe- 
cies of Comedy, which muſt be placed in a Claſs 
by itſelf, in Oppoſition to that of Ariſlophanes, whoſe 
Manner is likewiſe peculiar to himſelf. 

But ſuch is the Weakneſs of the human Mind, 
that when we review the Succeſſions of the Drama 
a third Time, we find Genius falling from its 
Height, forgetting itſelf, and led aſtray by the Love 
of Novelty, and the Deſire of ſtriking out new 
Paths. Tragedy degenerated in Greece from the 
Time of Ari/totle, and in Rome after Auguſtus. At 
Rome and Athens Comedy produced Mimi, Panto- 
mimes, Burlettas, Tricks, and Farces, for the Sake 
of Variety; ſuch is the Character, and ſuch the 
Madneſs of the Mind of Man. It is ſatisfied with 
having made great Conqueſts, and gives them up to 
attempt others, which are far from anſwering its 
Expectation, and only enables it to diſcover its own 
Folly, Weakneſs, and Deviations. But why ſhould 
we be tired with ſtanding ſtill at the true Point of 
Perfection, when it is attained ? If Eloquence be 

, wearicd, 
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wearied, and forgets herfelf a while, yet ſhe ſoon 
returns to her former Point: So will it happen to 
our Theatres if the French Muſes will keep the Greek 
Models in their View, and not look with Diſdain 
upon a Stage whoſe Mother is Nature, whoſe Soul 
is Palhon, and whoſe Art is Simplicity : A Stage, 
which, to ſpeak the Truth, does not perhaps egual 
ours in Splendor and Elevation, but which excels it 
in Simplicity and Propriety, and equals it at leaſt in 
the Conduct and Direction of thoſe Paſſions which 
may properly affect an honeſt Man and a Chriſtian, 

For my Part, I ſhall think myſelf well recom- 
penſed for my Labour, and ſhall attain the End 
which I had in View, if I ſhall in ſome little Mea- 
ſure revive in the Minds of thoſe who purpoſe to 
run the Round of polite Literature, not an immo- 
. derate and blind Reverence, but a true Taſte of 
Antiquity : Such a Taſte as both feeds and poliſhes 
the Mind, and enriches it by enabling it to appro- 
priate the Wealth of Foreigners, and to exert its 
natural Fertility in exquiſite Productions; ſuch a. 
Taſte as gave the Racines, the Maliere's, the Bii— 
leau's, the Fontaines, the Patru's, the Peliſſunt, and 
many other great Geniuſes of the laſt Age, all that 
they were, and all that they will always be; ſuch a 
Taſte as puts the Seal of Immortality to thoſe Works 
in which it is diſcovered; a Taſte fo neceſſary, that 
without it we may be certain that the greateſt Powers 
of Nature will long continue in a State below them- 
ſelves; for no Man ought to allow himſelf to te 
flattered or ſeduced by the Example of ſome Men 
of Genius, who have rather appeared to deſpiſe this 
Taſte than to deſpiſe it in Reality. It is true that 
excellent Originals have given Occaſion without any 
Fault of their own to very bad Copies. No Man 
ought ſeverely to ape either the Ancients or the Mo- 


derns : But if it was neceſſary to run into an Ex- 
trene 
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treme of one Side or the other, which is never done 
by a judicious and well-directed Mind, it would be 
better lor a Wit, as for a Painter, to enrich himſelf 
by what he can take from the Ancients, than to 
grow poor by taking all from his own Stock; or 
openly to affect an Imitation of thoſe Moderns whoſe 
more fertile Genius has produced Beauties peculiar 
to themſelves, and which themſelves only can diſ- 
play with Grace : Beauties of that peculiar Kind, 
that they are not fit to be imitated by others; tho“ 
in thoſe who firſt invented them they may be juſtly 
eſteemed, and in them only. 


END or THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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